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ABSTRACT 

This handbook contains an organized curriculum of 
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information about the training program for refugees that led to 
development of the handbook and explains how to use the handbook. The 
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a cultural point presented in lesson, list of objectives), lesson 
rationale, skills (key cultural adjustment skills students will learn 
and develop), materials list, a language section (language 
structures, vocabulary, and literacy suggestions), activities 
(including a pretest and assessment), and notes and variations. Unit 
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curriculum, references to books and materials, handouts and 
worksheets, and teacher resources. Activity and topic indexes are 
provided. (YLB) 
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Introduction 



This is a handbook for teachers. 

It contains an organized curriculum of lessons, sections on lesson 
planning, classroom aides and cultural orientation and an appendix of 
supporting materials. It is designed to clearly show teachers what they 
have to teach, present ideas for teaching and provide helpful information. 
Also, the handbook is designed to allow teachers to decide for therr^elves 
how to teach the lessons. 

The handbook is for teachers who are teaching the entire curriculum 
as part of a training program, or for teachers who would like to incor- 
porate a few lessons into an already-established curriculum. Although 
the primary audience is teachers, program supervisors or teacher trainers 
may also find this handbook useful. 

The curriculum represents a unique approach to teaching students who 
may have had little or no formal education. It emphasizes students* ac- 
quiring and developing skills and an understanding of U.S. culture. They 
learn to define their circumstances, identify problems and possible solu- 
tions, and comnunicate their needs. Although designed for Southeast Asian 
refugees, it can be used with other groups of adults or young people. It 
can also provide an interesting supplement to an ESL class. 

The handbook consists of five parts: 

1. Introduction . This provides information about the training pro- 
gram for refugees that led to the development of the handbook. 
It also explains how to use the handbook. 

2. Curriculum . These are the lessons, presented in eight units: 
The core' curriculum, "bits and pieces" of background information 
and a simulation. 

3. Classroom Aides, Cultural Orientation . These sections address 
fundamental questions that teachers of cultural orientation must 
answer. There are information a^ i quest nn.- chclV nge teachers 
to state why they do ^-ha^ t' "ft - . lassrootn. 

Lesson Planning . A sample lesst ^jlan for one lesson in the 
curriculum is provided. There is also an examination of how a 
lesson plan is put together and what it contains. 

5. Appendix . This contains supplemental information, e.g. handouts, 
worksheets and visuals. For teachers, there is additional back- 
ground information for some of the lessons. 

Although certain decisions have been made concerning what to teach, 
it is up to teachers to decide how to teach these lessons. Suggestions 
and techniques are provided, but they have to adapt them to the demands 
of their particular situation and to the students they are teaching. 

Enjoy the handbook! 

-1-8 
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Background 




In the previous lives of many refugees the rhythm of life was orgaiiized 
by the rising and setting of the sun and the planting and harvesting of 
crops. Everything needed was produced by hand. Young people watched 
and listened while cloth was woven, fields were plowed and tools were 
constructed. When they learned they did so by working alongside others 
in the village. For them, there was no need for books. They learned 
by example. They learned by doing. They learned by sharing ideas. 

This book originated as part of a refugee training program for people 
who came primarily from rural villages or small towns in Laos and Cam 
bodia. Many had lived outside the world of modern technology. Few. 
if any, had ever had formal education. Many found little need to read 
and write. No one punched a time clock. There were few distinctions 
between work and other parts of family life. 
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To prepare for their new lives in the United States, our students require 
special training to become self-sufficient. They must not only acquire 
a new language, but also learn skills basic to living and working in an 
urban environment. Whether the students are from mountain villages, small 
towns or large cities, whether they were fanners or professors, carpenters, 
musicians, housewives, doctors, business people or fishermen, they need 
to understand the social conventions and expectations of American people 
and be able to interact with them comfortably. 




In all the lessons of the curriculum, there is frequent reference to the 
students* own culture or to their experience in the camp. Procedures and 
practices students are already familiar with are discussed in the classroom, 
Students are often asked to describe their jlture and explain their rela- 
tionship to it. The move to a fast-paced urban culture means many transi- 
tions. We feel students need familiar cultural reference po* nts along the 
way to ease their entry into the new language and culture. 



Through the CO program, students learn and develop cultural skills 
concepts. Language and literacy are also reinforced. Fach lesson 
based on tasks or activities. The activity, whether it is solving 
problem, sharing information or making choices, provides a context 
personal involvement and active learning. 



and 
i s 
a 

for 
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The Programs 



In 1980, the Experiment in International Living, Save the Children Feder- 
ation and World Education formed the Consortium to offer Intensive English 
as a Second Language, Cultural Orientation and Pre-Employment Training to 
refugees from Laos and Cambodia in Thailand. In Indonesia, the Experiment 
in International Living and Save the Children Federation offer similar 
training to refugees from Cambodia and Vietnam. At the Refugee Processing 
Center at Bataan, the Philippines, the International Catholic Migration 
Committee, operates a program for refugees from all countries in Southeast 
Asia. These programs are funded by the U.S. Department of State, Bureau 
for Refugee Programs. 

Cul tural Orientation 

The Southeast Asian Regional Curriculum consists of competencies organized 
by topic in 11 units rather than detailed lesson plans for teachers. Each 
CO program in the region designs it own program around the basic compet- 
encies. In Thailand and Indonesia, there has been an on-going process 
of curriculum revision: refining teaching points, updating information, 
incorporating feedback from resettled refugees, adding competencies and 
changing lesson sequence. While the programs differ, both programs 
i ncl ude: 

- Cycl es . The period of time students are enrolled in 
a cl ass. (For three to five months, depending on 
their abilities, background and camp location.) 

- Level s . The level of ability students demonstrate 

on an initial placement test: A Level (pre-1 iterate) ; 
B Level (beginner); C Level (advanced beginner); D 
Level (intermediate) and E Level (advanced). (Students 
who demonstrate enough language proficiency to "test- 
out" of ESL still study CO.) 

- Classroom Ai des. Students with demonstrated language 
and interpersonal skills who work with teachers, help 
organize and present activities and translate for the 
students and teacher. 

- Teams . A group of teachers who train together for 
the length of a cycle. A supervisor works with each 
team, observing classes and conducting teacher training. 

- Days . Class periods are referred to here as days--usual ly a 
li hour session. 

Panat Nikom, Thailand 

The program has served many Hill tribe, Lao and Khmer refugees. Cultural 
Orientation follows three separate curricula leveled according to student 
ability. The length of both the cycle and the class period may differ. 
There is an effort to integrate some beginning levels with pre-employment 
training . 
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Galang, I ndonesia 

The CO program has served many Vietnamese and some Khmer refugees. The 
CO curriculum includes 40 lessons organized into 11 units. The sequence 
and the time spent on each topic vary depending on the level. 





The Writing Project 

In 1982, David Hopkins, Technical Program Manager of the Consortium, pro- 
posed the development of teacher's handbooks to document the ESL and PET 
curricula in Panat Nikom. In 1983, the Writing Project, with Patrick Moran 
as editor and Marilyn Gillespie, Igor Barabash and Fred Ligon as writers 
produced Shifting Gears , Book 1 and Opening Line s. Shiftin g Gears Book '2 
was completed in 1984 with Marilyn Gillespie as writer and Marilyn and Fred 
Ligon as co-editors. Settling In is the next handbook in the series. Our 
hope IS that it will prove a valuable resource to any one teaching cultural 
orientation to refugees or other adults. 
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Cultural ^dfustment Skills 



The chart on the right lists the M^irty lessons that make up Book 1. 
The lessors develop skills in v:. ou^ skill areas although the focus for 
a ^ may change if you alter objectives or choose alternative activities, 



Students identify an actual or potential situation and 
determine what their needs are or would be. 



SETTING GOALS 



Students develop the ability to make plans that include 
realistic expectations of what can be accomplished in 
a given period. They create group and individual goals. 

Students learn how to choose the most important ideas, 

items or actions from a list of possibilities. They 
develop the ability to present ideas, offer explana- 
tions and defend choices, individually or by concensus 

S*^udents develop an awareness of their environment and 
their position in it. 



DETERMINING 
PRIORITIES 



OBSERVING 



CLARIFYING 



Students develop the ability to seek clarification of 
information and/or to clarify attitudes. 



Students develop the ability to identify and explain 
actual or potential problems and conflicts, through 
role plays, case studies, critical incidents:, etc. 



IDENTIFYING 
PROBLEMS 



SOLVING 
PROBLEMS 



Students find appropriate solutions to unfamiliar prob- 
lems or cross-cultural conTlicts. They learn to see 
themselves as being responsible for their decisions. 



Students compare and contrast alternatives for action. 
They study information about the culture, evaluate and 
determine the results of various choices. 



WEIGHING 
OPTIONS 



SEQUENCING 
STEPS 



Students develop 
count and compute. 



Students develop the ability to identify a logical se- 
quence for a series of events. They figure out what 
actions to take, and in what order, so as to complete 
a given task as efficiently as possible. 

the ability to read and write numbers, i 

read time and use money. I NUMERACY 



LITERACY 



Students practice reading and/or writing sight words or 
other key vocabulary words. Depending on their ability, 
they may complete forms, read and interpret cards or 
labels and read instructions. 



In other activities, students: 1) communicate in Eng- 
lish; 2) explain or describe; 3) perform an act; 4) 
operate a machine or appliance; or 5) budget time. 



OTHER 
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SKILLS CHART 
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The Lessons 



This CO curriculum is divided into fifteen units, eight appearing in this 
book. Each unit includes two or more lessons. The lessons concern a 
variety of topics an adult will likely need to cope with during the course 
of training and on arrival in the U.S. Each lesson consists of: 

1. A lesson introduction 

2. A lesson rationale 

3. Skill areas 

4. A material s 1 ist 

5. Language 

6. Activities 

7. Notes and variations 

8. Bits and Pieces 

9. A planning page 



Lesson t9 
Maintaining Good Health 

*P)c«lff put Oft your hat «nd 9I0VCI. Thcy'M protfCt yfn* Inm the cold." 

Uc«th«r, food. howH«9, llrtll «i>d olhf r ftctori c«n offtr • big Chilltfse 
to on«'t he«1th Ift • •flvlromtftt. Ift thli Itiion. stwdei^ti Identify 
«nd cipUlft iOMC if«ys to prmtftt t11n«si «ftd itty ^c«Uhy. 




Ob|«ctt*«t Tb« students wtll be •bic: 

- to define 9ood hetUh. 

- to Identify potential >ie*Uh rtsks. 

- to describe prc«cntlv« hetUh Measures, including: ph/Slc*t trwl 

denttl chcck-wps. eierxlse. «ppr«prUte clothing. 

--to Identify ctwscs of stresi «nd coping strAtcglts for c<i«tloM) 
needs. 

-M7- 



Lesson Introduction 

Each lesson begins with an intro- 
ductory page which includes: 

- a brief summary which tells 
you what the lesson is about; 
the purpose. 

- an illustration of a cul- 
tural point presented in 
the lesson. 

- a list of the objectives of 
the lesson written in terms 
of what the students will 
be able to do. 
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Rationale 

This tells you why the students need to study this topic. It explains how it 

is relevant to their lives in the U.S. Along with the purpose and the obiectives, 

this is necessary to help you plan how to teach the lesson. 



Materials 

Most of the activities 
presented in the 
lessons require ma- 
terials. This box 
identifies the kinds of 
items you will need, 
the quantity and the 
particular activity 
requiring then. Many 
times materials need 
speci al preparation 
before cl ass . If so , 
you'll see an asterisk 
at the bottom of the 
list. Some classroom 
materials are most 
effective when pre- 
sented in the students' 
native language. They 
will need to be trans- 
lated . 



M«tnt»lnin| Ccod 



Ration •!« 

Cvcryonc winti to be ht«1th>, K«ny people. how«v(r, (k> not know 
hOM to ^ hcilthy «i poiitbl*. It«ru9««i m»y not tt «w«rc of 
the pot«ntl«1 hcAlth rtiki thty r«c« In thctr nev Itnd. Ry r«. 
C09ntiln9 h««1th rliki tnd bctOrslnlng «nd pr«ct(cln9 tc 
prevent iMncii, peopU c«n h«1p thaaitlvci it«y hcilthy. 

Skirif 

«Siciiln9 ne«di 
OM«rv In^ 

Mal«rl«ri 



Cl«riryln9 attitudes 



ItCN 


Quintity 


Activity 


rrlibM 


I p«r cIais 


lb 


dAnc^ or cicrclic routine* 


I p«r c1«is 


lb 


toothpAitc, toothbrush 


I c«di p«r c1«is 


3a 


4cnt*l riosi 


I contAtncr p«r Cl«is 


3a 


lOAp 


1 per class 


3a 


lhaapoo, dtodorint 


1 cecS p«r cUii 


3a 


ccwbt bruih 


1 cich p«r cl«is 


3a 


bucket 


1 p«r clan 


3a 


newsprint 


8 per cl«ii 


3a. 3c. 4c 


felt Mrkcr 




3a. 3c 


Plctur«i: t*««ther condttlofli* 


S p«r c1«ii 


3c 


dctMrtmnt itort c«t«109u« 
r«i1 clothtn^ IttMi* 


4 P«r cl«is 


3c 


«i •v«ii«bic 


3c 


plCtut-««: cttllffren't h»*Uh* 


5-7 ptr clisi 


3(1 


Ictttri fron refugees* 


2*3 p«r <1«si 


4b 


STOP »ni CO liqni 


1-3 ««ch per ctiii 


Sa 


CAie itwdlci: fMtly hcAlth* 


Z-3 per clAii 


SO 



■ preparation needed before clan 



VocAbuliry 


Literacy 


WhAt'i this forT 
How do 1 uie ItT 
I need t . 


he«1 thy clein 
ilCk toothbruih 
I.I toothpaite 

lOAp 

bAth 
iSower 

WAlh 


STOP 
CO 

(product 
labels) 



Skills 

This 1 ists the 
key cultural adjust- 
ment skills students 
learn and develop 
during the lesson. 



Lansuage 

Here you'll find .^..^^ 
consider when planning 



language structures, vocabulary and literacy suggestions to 
a lesson. 



English can be incorporated into CO lessons and reinforced by posting sight- 
words, including short structured dialogues (renting a house, making an 
appointment, asking for clarification, etc.) and through role plays or skits 
in which students speak English. Translation can be a tool for English rein- 
forcement as well. When you write on the blackboard, ask the aide to write 
the equivalent in the students' native language beside the English. Review 
the words wfth the students. Certai n "technical" tennns without direct trans- 
lation in the students' native language need not be translated (e.g. zip code, 
area code, sponsor). 
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This tel 1 s you 
the categories 
covered in the 



at a glance 
of activities 
lesson. 



A Pre-Test tel 1 s you 
what your students 
know and don't knov/ 
about the lesson. 
You use what you 
find out to alter, 
expand or shorten / 
your plan. 



Cultural Exploration 
activity gives your 
students an oppor- 
tunity to describe 
aspects of t cir 
own culture or 
compare and con- 
trast it to the 
new one. 




A few practice 
Activitie s are 
provided which 
will give stu- 
dents oppor- 
tunities to 
meet the 
objectives of 
the lesson. 
It's up to you 
to decide if 
you want to 
use ones out- 
1 ined here, 
adapting them 
foryour class, 
or, if you 
want to 
create your 
own. 



Pott lnot^rr |hr«t of nnttprtnt. Atk studrnti to n««r other prob> 

thry wou1<! h«vr in thr U.S. Rrvtrw Cich iXrm ind hi«c th«<« 
conit(>er Hiyt to <t«i1 wUh rich, tr help thnsrNct f^l bettrr 

tn thr U.S. 

Eiplifn the prQfrttlonjI Mrntil hcilth services ivAlliblr In thr 
U.S. «n<j idd than it «n nptton ilong with thr coping strit^lrs 
thry i1r«i<Jy use. Krntlpn rflnnipn ictlyltirs Ilstrntnj 
to wuslc. oUytng sports q«n«s. getting rnou^h s1»«p. watching a 
•ovlr) 1^ OtKrr wi^s to helo reih/C* ^trrS* ^n4 »atntHn the»r 
tlon*) hcUh. 



• Prrsonat Wygtrn* . Students describe and/Or drmonitratr t 
Priat* us* of comNon personal hjrglcnr Itrws. 
• Kav* the students lorm two groops. Distribute ncwspri 
and a bucket filled with personal hyiilene Itews to racr 
(The tMO buckets should contain different ItCMS.) 

- Ask the groups to eiamlne each Ito* In the buckrt. detf 
purpose and nethod of use and list (or draw) these on t 

■ When thr tasks have been coavleted, have thf groups rep 
conclusions b/ describing or demonstrating Wtcn. why ar 
use each Ite*. 

- Correct Any -bI Si nforwat Ion and add laOOrtant points thi 
■I ssed. 

b Check' up . Students describe and/or daMOnstrate the gener 
durrs followed In • routine nedlca) or dental eiMlnatlor 

- Krvlrw the steps followed In « routine Medical or dent 
tlon by description or demonstration. Ask students wKc 
to a dentist to describe or dononstrate tKc steps. (Sc 
17. *[>octor/Pat lent Relationship* for Infomatlon and » 
related to nedlcal ciaalnat Ions .) 

^ Clothing . Students Identify appropriate clothing for dW 
weaTKer cotidl 1 1 o«s . 

■• Have the students for* four groups. Distribute ncwspri 
•nd a U.S. deparlawnt store catalogut to each group. 

- Present a picture Indicating a weather condition (e.g. 
cold, windy, snowing, hot). Label that 'picture nuabri 
ask students to choose clothing In the catalo9ue that * 
appropriate for the weather condition shown. They can 
choices on the newsprint. Continue with the pictures c 
weather conditions. 

- After 1$ slnutcs. ask group representatives to show anc 
their choices for each ««ather condition. 



* Would the sMe ""lothlng be appropriate for 
•n, Men and children? 



a Stop and to . Students Identify behaviors that vay b« health risks. 

- Ha»r thr students forw two or thrrr groups. CIvr each gn>«p a 
gr3^n CO sign and a red STOP sign. Hmt a behavior or activity. 
Instruct the* to hold up the CO sign for h'llthful practices. an<] 
thr STOP Sign for those that My prrsrnt a hralth risk. 

• Sample behaviors: 

• Eating without washing youc hands. STOP 

• Using another person's glass to drink water. STOP 

■ Washing hands after using thr tollrt. CO 

• letting the baby wear the Smc diaper all da/. STOP 

• Drinking water frO« a take Or Strea*. STOP 

■ Spitting on the street. STOP 

• Washing the dtshrs without soap. STOP 

• Keeping sick :hlldrrn separate fro* healthy ones. CO 

• Brushing your teeth after Mais. CO 

b Two rawlllr^ . Studrnts Identify and describe \cm* pr^rvrntlve hralth 
Measures . 

- Present Case S:ud'vs (see Technloues} of health habits In dif- 
ferent fanltles. (See ApprndU for sample cases.) 

- Have students vote for the ImWy they think Is more likely to 
stay health/. A^k Individual students to defend their choice by 
naMlnn and describing the beneficial hralth habits practiced by 
the fMlly. 

- Vary this by tOMblnIng with other trachers and classes and per. 
forming skits of two different faquirs' hralth habits. Ajk 
studrnts to vote for the family thcy think Is MOre llkriy to stay 
healthy. 



* Why should people wear a raincoat when It rains? 

• What Might happen If people didn't wear 

a ^en It ? 

- vary this by bringing real clothing ttCMS to class and asking 
students to choose appropriate clothing frtn a«0ng those pieces. 

d The Children . Students describe som preventive health Measures 
for children. 

- Post pictures arOund the rooM describing recoMended measures for 
Maintaining the physical we 1 1 -belrtq of children. 



An Assessment tells you 
whether the students have 
met the objectives of the 
lesson. It tells you what 
the students know and can 
do . 
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CD 



Hiliiltlninf Good NttUh 



>rfpirmow 

Adapt thr ttorUt %n th« 'AtirtvMnt* actlvny to reflect your »tu- 
drntt' tUuitlo4>t. (For ri«*p1r. yvu atght chir^r ihr n«irt. thr 
49rt tiM] tmWy coaipot 1 1 lont . ) 

^&»»f>cta Voc itH iliry . ShMipoc. dfodorint, t««pon. tinttary niPktn, 
rarrcf tc. ca> >ty , tatMtrttttcm. chrck-up. 

A tfvin crd Str ycturn . How oftrn ihould I 7 

Virlittoni 

CoftAict ■ trp«ritr irttlon for the «o*en iiudeflti In w^tch yo« trich 
• bOMt fMinIt hy^ltne, Brlr>9 t»*01c tinltiry nipktnt md ditcutt 
th«<r utr *nd dUpotil (wr«pp«d in tllluc or totltt fKpfr ifvl thrown 
in th« trii* cin. rigl \n thr tailrt). 8rl«g t*^1c tw^M And « 
cup of wiltr. OctCrTbc their utr and iSOw ho«i ihey abtort llould 
(by plic1n9 on« (n the cup of w»trr}. 

BiCkground Infomitlon ind BCtlvltlct In LcttOn 20. 'Nutrition' ind 
Irtton 22. 'Prrgnancy ind Childbirth* rcl«tc to thtt Ittton tt well. 
Invllc t dcntitt or public hrilth worker 10 d«»nttr»tr thr Proper 
*«thod of bruthtnQ ind flottlng tteth, 

tcichcr in/orditlon: profcttlaMl Mntil h«iUh tcr^tccs 
Irttert froi refuger*: anollcn«t w<U->lng 
cit^ ttudirt; fMlly hcilth 

Concrmt 

for »4ny rcfugrrt. ttrtnuout phytlcil cstrclte Md b««« or It pirt 
Of their dilly work. They tUo hivt Miotitned food heilth by cttln^ 
■ variety of frr»h vc^etibtet «nd fruttt. In ttm* c«tet, they r»«cd 
not chingc their b«tlc hrilth h«bltt. Thry need, Kowcvtr, to idopt 
othrr he«lth're1»t*d pricticrt thii are relevant In iheir r*ew envl- 
ron^nt . 

In to*e toclctirt thrre ire «i concepts of sienttl h«*1th ind Mntil 
ninctt *i defined In thr U.S. £itrwk-i of m>tlon My not be ex- 
preticd. llten they «re, thote esprritfnQ inxtrty m*y Sc teen to 
tuffer fro« Mentil M«knrt« wMch my be ciuted by w«ik chincter 
or by tf>« Influence of tplrttt. When Spiritual weikn^tt It thought 
to thr ciule, t traditional heiler or rellglout practitioner Miy 
br tilled In at a covntrlor cr healer. It it l«H«rtant to roalnd 
ttudentt that they will be able to f.e lt thr hrlo ind luroort the* 
want and nerd, at long at It It a«*IIaf ' ' 
tuOPOrt tyttcwt do not rxitt or rr» 
the U.^. prorettlonal Mental hralth 



Appendix notes 
refer you to pages 
in the Appendix 
where you can find 
worksheets, hand- 
outs, charts, 
posters , etc. , 
referred to in the 
1 esson. 

Concerns are notes 
offering re- 
minders, helpful 
advice and words 
of caution. These 
notes should be 
read before 
planning the 
lesson, not after- 
ward. 



Notes 

Preparation notes tel 1 you about the 
things you need to do, make or decide 
before you teach the lesson. 

Language notes give you suggestions 
for advanced vocabulary or structures- 
Some lesson notes give you ideas for 
integrating lanauage with the activities 

Variations/Fol 1 ow-up notes offer other 
ideas for activities you may want to 
consider. 



ED 



PI anni n j 



*r scotr 

STACTT 




Planning 

At the end of each 
lesson is a blank 
page you can use 
for pi anni ng , 
making notes about 
the lesson, or for 
special activities , 
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fiy 1 Malnltlnint Cood Health 



BKt and »lcc«t 



Cetexi H^tilth lUp^niM on: 

• yo«^ p»r»ortnt i>*^7vior* or VuSta. 

• yoMT living «wi work •tviro'Mciit. 

• I'm o>ar» yo*. r«o«iu« /rv^ S^otth cnrv 
prwiJtrt . 

Otgica o/ Pr*v«>itiow k y<jrt^ o hcrw^ o/ Cm*« 
fit* c^iT^y* A^rioan prox^mrb •zpr>««*«* tX« high voIu« pIo<M<l on pr«> 
V0mtion of %ll^m*. ^opZa <u^ cupaMa o/ iak^>v ootvo^ to pr«i>«nt 
Cm d«v« U3T>*«nt or mpr*<^ of »o»m iZZ«i*«*««. TfMy ar<« oZ«o abl* to 
p^M ai*J fali**i *iM>.t ^iwrdl t£>v/ JuuItX prsutw^* 

Vm« or k*ork to in food p\tioal and 'Wntol oonc/ition. 

<r>«trvtio»i . CotifV ffood /ood »• •••«*ttvaZ for 90od health. 
fr»r«r<<< . C«tti>v i*«9vLar ptyaical cXMrcia* i* \^>ortant for Mnn. 

5Z««p . Slm0p%ng at rt^wLor Sour« om^ alcfpin^ cfioi^h Vho** co^ 
vital far ^our ^^rtmrat \Mll-b«i>^. 

H»Hta I Health . AvtionoZ tMH-b»it^ it a» ••a«ntval to your overall 
1*4alt\' Ml* p\mioal umlt'b»it^. fM tvo ar« ofttn i»tmrtxfit\^. 
cy*ek'i4yM . Havif^ rtf^Lor f*.;. a>viu>il or othaiwraaj p^*i«al »wi 
iJtntal c^^ck-t4>« h^lp* yo*> ctoy m hoolchy a» pofibls by djt^otipt^ 
•MU or potantuiZ iZtiMaac* by postibly prvoidir^g a hy mm ^rfv^n- 

tiva hoaZtk Oisrm plan for you to follow. 

lAf ilcoHoI . Lxmitimg ^oJ^i>v oleolioZ oonaMvptvo^ 

*n% aJJ y*^9 to yoxr lift. 

^r>o»iflZ fVg\^» . n»r«»«aZ <;t«4mZi>waa arW 09n«naZ >H7w*^Id aVmtvt- 
lir^mm arm aI*o Mf>ortOTC in k,««p<>«0 h«aZtV. 

Clothing . ^tooti>«0 <ypi' tyr t4if cXothit^ for difftr^t wwatlwr oo*f- 
dition* im a Mry Mport^t 9«ntfnal h«aZth parm praetiom. 

lf»aZt^ of Chit^^n 

Orildr*^ art tntlmtr^jblm to f^i^y ohild\»od d\»0a»*M from ofwr ftwrily 
•Mai6«ra th^ir plt^/mattm. Social nMau/vta r*^od to b» tak^ 

to kttp ehitdrmn a* hmalt^^ a» po**iblt. 

* A mxek child mhould mlsmp apart from ohildr0m viv ar» mZZ. 

* S\ck p^jpls MSould "lOt bm t%sar babxm* or wZZ ahildr^. 

* Childr^ littit^ tfxth « p«r*«n wttA tub^rculo^it (TB) mK^uld b« 
foll*3t^»d by tJM^ir dootor. 

* Childrw* mhoutd t>» bat>Md. havm t^Mir oZot^Ma cKoiQod and tlwir 
f\*»Q«miya\ls cut o/(«n. 

* Childr«^ »ho*ild gmt 0^%o\^h nutritio%*M food to b»ttmr rmmitt 
infmetio^. 

* Childr^ n*md to b* tou0kt fM ioporUano* of ksmpit^ elsa». 



MtiMr pick your noaa JB^"^ 
or your tar* in ^ 
lie. A>^r\o<w\» find 
it t^h*att\. 
Aluayt u»0 a Vrni' 
k^rehitf err tiaaM Co 
blou your noaa in pu^ 
tic ploc*m. 



• ioSft«(f i^Ktlitm 
and ta*h»alt)ty. 
Ufa a tiaak^ or 
hatdkarchitf. 

Uo*h hertdm tfith 
mo^ and vat^r 

you uaVa 
K>, uMm t>m 
toilol or aat. 



iathm ofto^' -*virv 
d^V* aftar hard vark 
or atrwmaOM activity 
Bat^N^' h^lpm prwit^t 
•kvM i«if««tionf, dan* 
dmff, itohif^, ra«r 
a* arid body o^r. 



utaZ I 




7^ foltcvif»fi car« 

a dmtaZ «jaMrtiiaCio>t.- 



fVaapoo yow hair i/Jian«Mr 
it 9«ta oi Zy or dirty. 



BruMh yoia* t«at^ o/tar 
*atii«0 aMolo ofid Maata. 
Um a tootle bt-ual^ ar%d 
da^taZ fto»*. 

To*i a«v vant ta utm on 
iMianuw daodotwic {/ 
Irow p«rapriati^ awZZ 
ia U»0 atrc»»0. 



CVmfr* yow taviarxtaar 
md atxrktf dffiZy. 



Xavcr uri>iaM in cAa 
• tr««ia. /t aataZU bod 
Md AMaKoma 6ali«v« it 
ooMmm ditMom*. 



ffanamZ pn>oa<&ir«a a patiant wiZZ fotlokt in 



G\vm rtofptionxtt o«a'a and <^}p<nn<M«nt ttMaa. TiZZ out 

Nfcdioal fctatof^ for^ . Shou i««aunmca oord. Mcit in uoiting rw . 
" Dttar **i^ning rcQw uHan eaZZad. 

■ Jit in "apacial" efiair tHat danCiat t^uMts (higher, leotr, 
laa»ti»v 

• *n>a taat^ oIai^««d . 

• Hav* v»*th ^-myj . 

• tkM tooth f cwTt^ J dr^IZad a.«d filled. <An a^tthmtio may 6a 
offtrmd to radura tda pain. J 

■ Phaccic<« hrT*a>n:i»q a»vi flomming taat^ rorr«<;tZy. 



Bits and Pieces 

This provides useful background information to consider as you develop 
your lesson plan. Here you'll find charts, maps, signs, lists, sample 
forms, definitions of terms and supplementary information about the lesson. 
The audience for these pages is you , not your students. The pages may 
spark ideas for special activities you can plan. It is up to you to de- 
cide if you will integrate any of this information into the lessons, and 
how. 
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Handbook Resources 



The resource sections include: Classroom Aides , Cultural Orientation , 
Lesson Planning and the Appendix . They provide information, teaching 
options and questions to encourage teachers to examine their teaching. 

The Techniques section of Se ttling In > Book 2 also contains ideas that 
can be used in teaching the curriculum. 

Teachers can refer to these sections for suggestions on how to teach, 
information on what to teach, and also ideas on the wh^ of teachina-- 
what makes teachers effective. 

This approach calls for teachers to take responsibility for thinking 
carefully about their work. It is based on the principle that all 
teachers eventually decide for themselves what to do. Thev make choices 
about the subject matter, about the students, about teaching and about 
learning. The clearer and more conscious their decision-making, the 
more effective their teaching can become. 

These sections are intended for teachers to use on their own. They are 
also intended for teacher supervisors to use as part of training sessions 
with groups of teachers. 

Note to the Teacher : 

• Use the resource sections as a guide for reflecting on your ex- 
periences in the classroom. What happens in class with you and 
your students is a rich source of study. By looking closely and 
openly at this, you can learn more about your job. Read all the 
sections to see if they can help. 

- The sections can serve as an introduction to questions and in- 
formation that you need to consider as a cultural orientation 
teacher. Use this to sharpen and justify your own point of view 
on what culture is and what helps people learn. 

- Compare your notes with fellow teachers or friends. 

- Write your comnents and reactions in the text for easy reference. 
Note to the Teacher Trainer/Educator 



- Use the sections to provide information or suggestions for teachers 

- Use the questions as discussion topics in training sessions. 

- Draw upon teachers' experiences in the classroom. 

- Allow teachers to decide for themselves, but ask that they base 
these decisions on fact, rather than opinions. 

- Use the sections to clarify your own criteria for teaching teachers 



Book 1 



Uni ts 


Pages 




1. ORIENTATION 


1 7 - 




2. NUMBERS AND MONEY 


Hi - 


60 


3. COMMUNICATION 


61 - 


100 


4. TIME MANAGEMENT 


101 - 


122 


5. HOME 


123 - 


172 


6. HEALTH 


173 - 


244 


7. SOCIETY 


245 - 


296 


8. REFUGEES AND IMMIGRANTS 


297 - 


326 



Book 2 



ERIC 



Units 

9. COMMUNITY 

10. TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 

11. MEASUREMENT 

12. SHOPPING 

13. FINANCES 

14. EMPLOYMENT 

15. RESETTLEMENT 
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Lesson 1 
Teacher/Student Relationship 

"Welcome to cultural orientation class." 

In the cultural orientation program, adult refugee students rnay be con- 
fronted with a classroom atmosphere that is very different from what they 
might have previously expected and/or experienced. In this lesson, stu- 
dents describe expectations related to teacher/student relationships in 
a non-formal adult education program and begin to build cooperative rela- 
tionships with each other and the teacher. 





Objectives The students will be able: 

- to indicate their given and family names. 

- to share personal information with each other. 

- to write their given and fami ly names in the proper position in a 

situation calling for both names. 

- to state expectations regarding teacher/student relationships 

in a non-formal adult education program in which: 

* asking questions is encouraged. 

* students share the responsibility for their learning. 

* active participation and self-expression are expected, 
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Teacher/ Student R<slationship 



Rationale 

The cultural orientation classroom is an excellent setting for 
building confidence in one's ability to figure things out, to 
meet unexpected challenges successfully, to solve problems and 
make choices. By creating and maintaining an atmosphere of mu- 
tual trust and cooperation based on respect for the individual, 
the participants in a CO. class will be better able to work 
individually and as a group towards gaining the confidence they 
need. 



Skills 

clarifying attitudes literacy: reading 

clarifying information literacy: writing 

weighing options 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


poster: personal data card* 


1 per class 


3c 


personal data card (5" x 8")* 


1 per student 


3c 


chart: class data* 


1 per class 


3d 


broken square* 


5 squares per class 


4a 


envelope 


5 per class 


4a 


unfamil iar object 


3 per class 


4b 


letter card (A, B, C, D)* 


4 per class 


5a 


valuation questions and answers* 


5 per class 


5a 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



What's your name? 

My name is . 

My first name is 
last 



I have 



chil dren. 



Vocabulary 

first name 
last name 
(family members) 

chil dren 

teacher 

student 



Literacy 

NAME 
FIRST 
LAST 
FAMILY 
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Teacher / Student Reldtionship 



I 



Activities 






1 ower-i ntermedi at j 
levels: 2 dav*^ 
advanced levels: 



1 day 



/ / Estimated 
V Time 



1 Pre-Test 



Setting the Mood . Students, with teacher, work toward establishing 
a classroom atmosphere of mutual trust and cooperation. 

- Introduce yourself to the students and, if you are able to memorize 
them, speak a few sentences in the students native language. 

- Share some information about that particular class or term. Examples 



* This is the first class I ever taught that is all men! 

* We* re lucky to have this classroom because it's in a 

quiet area. 

* All the teachers think this term will be special because 

it*s starting at the beginning of the New Year. 



- Ask the students how they feel. Are they happy, nervous, excited, 
tired, sick? How do th^y feel about studying here? Tid they havG 
any difficulty finding the room? Communicate your own excitement 
about beginning this new class. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Expectations . Students describe their experiences with and/or expec- 
tations of teacher/student relationships in their native country and 
in the refugee camp. 

- Ask individual students to briefly explain their educational back- 
grounds. Did they go to school? Where? How long? What did they 



-Conduct a Brainstorming session (see Techniques) in which students 
think of a teacher they liked or admired and describe the qualities 
of that teacher. Encourage those students without classrooMi experi- 
ence to state their expectations of a good teacher. List all the 
responses on th. blackboard. 



study? 
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Teacher / student Relationship 



Repeat th? procedure above, listing the qualities of a good student. 

Review each list with the students. Exolain that some things about 
a cultural orientation class are different from an academic class 
in their homeland and that they will discover the similarities and 
differences as they participate. 



3 Getting to Know Each Other 



a Name Gam e. Students indicate their given and family names and the 
given names of their classmates. 

- Even though you introduced yourself at the beginning of the class, 
repeat the self-introduction, this time using your full name in 
the American name order (given, middle, family name). Ask students 
to identify your given (first) name and your family (last) name. 

- Ask students to explain their traditional name order, 

- Have the students introduce themselves, stating given name followed 
by family name. Next, place chairs for each student in a circle, 
but not one for you. Stand in the circle with the students seated 
around you. Say two of the students' given names. Those students 
quickly try to exchange seats while you try to sit down on one of 
the seats first. Whoever does not get a seat replaces you in the 
middle of the circle and says two more names. Continue for five 

to ten minutes. 

b Paired Interview . Students introduce each other to the rest of the 
class. 

- Have students fom pairs. 

- Model a paired interview with the classroom aide, following a short 
series of questions vou list on the blackboard, (In pre-1 iterate 
classes, draw pictures to indicate the questions to be asked.) 
Samp^ 3 questions: 

* What's your name? 

(answer in American name order) 

* What is your hometown? 

* How long have you been in 

(country of asylum or refugee 
camp)? 

* How many people in your family 

are here with you? 

* What did you do (What was your 

job) in your native country? 

* Do you have a job in the refugee 

camp? What is it? 

* What are your hobbies/interests? 

- After students have asked their partners these questions, have 
them introduce each other to the rest of the class^, sharing the 
answers they received. Assign the following task: each student 
must ask at least one clarification question of someone else in 
the class. 
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Teacher/ Student Relationship 



You may want to participate in this as well, sharing your personal 
data with a partner and relating some of the students' personal 
experiences or background to your own. (For example: "My older 
brother is your age." 'Tm interested in needlework, too." "My 
father is a school teacher, too." "What age are the children you 
taught?" etc.) 

this informa-^' 



ml: t; l u . ; 

- For future reference, you may want to record some of this inform 
fcion in writing. Decide ahead of time what is important for you 
to know about your students and design relevant questions. 

r<;nnfll Data Cards . Students write each name in the proper posi- 
situation calling for given and family names. 

large sample "personal data card." Review the words on 
d with the students. C«mplete the sample card using your 
1 information. 



tion in a 

~ Post a o^M.K 

the card with the students 
personal information 



Name 



Address 



Birthdate 



Age 



Marital Status 
Sex : M F 



M 



W 



D 



Hobbies 




- Distribute blank 5" x 8" personal data cards to the students. 
Instruct them to complete the cards with their own information. 
Encourage students to depict their hobbies with drawings if they 
are unable to write the words. 

- Collect the cards. Check them against a master list of students 
(if you have one), note the information you consider important to 
remember, correct and return the cards the following day. 

Data Chart . Students ask and answer questions about each other 
using a chart for information. 

- Post a blank data chart. Have the students ask and answer 
tions of and about each other using the chart as a guide, 
in their answers as they give them. 



ques- 
Fill 



Name 


Age 


Birthplace 


Number of 
Chi 1 dren 


How long 
i n camp 


Languages 


Years of 
School 


Lek 


42 


Vientiane 


5 


2 yrs. 


Lao 

French 


10 


Tai 


36 













Keep referring to the chart throughout the first week or two as 
a way of helping people get to know each other better and giving 
them question/answer practice. 
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- The information on the chart can also be used as a base for a 
Story Line (se^ Techniques) you and the students create. 



4 Learning Together 



a Broken Squares , Students work together to construct squares from 
matched pieces of different sizes. 

- Distribute one envelope containing a '•broken square'' to each of 
groups. (Each envelope contains four cardboard pieces that, wh 
put together, make a square,) Instruct the group members to wo 
together to form a "square" with the pieces.^ 

- When they have completed this, collect all the pieces and distr 
bute one piece to each student. This time, all the students mu 
walk around, trying to match their piece with three others to 
form a square. Set a time limit to create some excitement, 

- After all the squares have been put together, ask students how 
they found the matching pai-ts. Did they communicate with other 
What did they ask or say? Did they watch and observe? What we 
they looking for? Could they have done tKis activity alone? 
Were there disadvantages to working together to complete the ta 
Were there advantages? What were they? 

b Discovery . Students work together to identify the purpose of an 
object from the U.S. 

- Have the students form three groups. Conduct an Artifact activ 
(see Techniques) in which each of the groups examines and ident 
fies a different object. (Sample artifacts: a ruler, a shoe-h 
a set of Cuisinnaire rods,) 

- Bring the groups together and have them share their discoveries 
Encourage other students to consider the suggestions and make a 



- Confirm the purpose of each object. Ask students to explain ho 
they came to their conclusions. 



a Making Choices , Students state expectations regarding teacher/ st 
dent relationships in a non-formal adult education program, 

- Conduct a Valuation activity (see Techniques). 

- Post a card marked "A" in one corner of the room, a "B" card in 
another, and "C" and "D" cards in the other corners. Instruct 



choice. 





5 Assessment 
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all the students to stand. Explain that you will read a "class- 
room situation" question, and four possible answers (A, B, C and 
D). The students must choose an answer and move to the corre- 
sponding corner of the room. 

Correct any mis- 
other questions. 



Ask students to justify their answer choices, 
perceptions or misinformation. Continue with 
Sample questions and answers: 













' 1 





* You are sitting in the classroom talking with 
other students when the teacher enters the room. 
What is the best thing to do? 

a. Stand up. 

b. Remain seated but look toward the teacher- 
pay attention. 

c. Remain seated and keeo your eyes down, out of 
respect. 

CORRECT ANSWER: B 

This would be an appropriate way to show respect 
for the teacher and will indicate your readiness 
to begin the lesson. 

* The teacher is talking to the class. You don*t 
understand something that is said. What should 



you do? 

a. 
b. 
c. 



d. 



Look at your neighbor's notes. 
Whisper to your neighbor for help. 
Raise your hand and ask the teacher 
to repeat and/or explain. 
Wait until the pnd nf rl? 



to repeat and/or explain. 
Wait until the end of class and then ask 
the teacher. 

CORRECT ANSWER: C 

It is a good idea to ask for repetition or an 
explanation. Other students may not have under- 
stood either. If the teacher's explanation is 
still unclear, ask the teacher after class to 
explain it further. 

* Your teacher sometimes sits on the desk while 
teaching, wears blue jeans to class and often 
talks to the students informally after class. 
What do you think? The teacher: 

a. Doesn't take the job seriously. 

b. Puts comfort before professionalism. 

c. Wants students to think of her/him as 
an equal . 

d. Demonstrates normal behavior, by American 
standards. 

CORRECT ANSWER: D 

Americans would consider this kind of behavior to be 
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informal and not undignified or inappropriate 
for a teacher or a professor. 

* You ask the teacher a question. He or she doesn't 
know the answer. You r\pect the teacher to: 

a. Say thax we are only discussing the material 
in the lesson plan--not outside material. 

b. Tell you not to interrupt during the class. 

c. Look up the answer and cell you during the 
next class. 

CORRECT ANSWER: C 

In American society, a teacher is usually not 
embarassed to admit that he or she does not know 
the answer to a student's question. The teacher 
will usually look up the answer or assign a stu- 
dent to look up the answer and report to the class. 

You are late for class and the teacher is already 
talking when you arrive. What do you do? 

a. Don't go to class. 

b. Enter the classroom quietly and sit down. 

c. Slam the door shut as you enter the classroom, 
wave to your friend and start laughing. 

CORRECT ANSWER: _B 

Since you have entered the class late, try not to 
create any further disruption. Do not make a habit 
of being tardy or the teacher will be upset. 

Proverbs . Students analyze American proverbs and identify some 
underlying American values related to teaching and learning. 

- Present a proverb. Have 




students repeat it, ana- 
lyze the meaning and 
identify some under- 
lying values. 

- Ask students to give pro- 
verbs on the same topic 
from their own culture. 



Easier said than done 



Act ons speak louder than words 



Two heads are better than one. 



Practice what you preach. 



- Ask students to consider how the meanings of these proverbs re- 
late to what they did in class. Briefly review the lesson's ac- 
tivities. Have students state relevant proverbs. (Example: 
Identifying the purpose of an unknown object/"Two heads are bett 
than one."; 
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Notes 



Preparation 

Establish ahead of time the kinds of information you, the teacher, 
would find useful to know about your students. Design the interview 
questions, data chart and personal data card accordingly to be sure 
you collect the information you need. 

Find someone who speaks your students' native language and ask that 
person to teach you a few common phrases, (Welcome, It's nice to 
see you. My name is , How are you? etc.) 



Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , 
in-law, etc, ) 



extended family members (aunt, uncle, mother- 



Advanced Structures , I speak (English) , I am from 
been here (years/months) , 

Variations 

Present some Letters from refugees (see Techniques) 
initial reactions to the U,S,a about school classes 
the U.S. or about the relevance of cultural orientation 
life in their new country. 



I have 



about their 
in camp and in 
class to 



Concerns 

The building and maintaining of a positive teacher/student relation- 
ship is an on-going process, and is expressed in attitude and speech 
as well as in the facilitation of and participation in classroom 
activities. This lesson helps to establish patterns of active 
learning for the classroom, patterns that must be reinforced a i 
continued throughout the cultural orientation course. 

This lesson is closely related to Lesson 2, "First Steps," and It 
may be effective to "mix and match" aspects of both lessons as you 
think appropriate, teaching the two over a series of two to four days. 
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Bits and Pieces Expectations . For some students^ this wilt 

be their first time in a classroom. For 
others^ it will be their first time in a classroom in many years. 
Some of the students may have attended school relatively recently^ 
but it is likely those classes were much more formal than their cul- 
tural orientation classes will be. Lecture^ as opposed to student- 
centered participatory activities ^ was perhaps the main teaching 
methjDd. ThuSj, their expectations of classroom atmosphere^ learning 
and the teacher /student relationship may be very different from what 
you Jzope to establish in the CO program. It is important^ therefore^ 
for the students to develop an understanding of expectations of 
themselves and the teacher in a non-formal^ adult education program. 



' Non- formal classes . A non- formal j, 
adult education classroom main- 
tains an atmosphere of coopera- 
tion^ shared learning and mutual 
respect. It is a setting in which 
trust develops from active and 
shared participation. Both the 
teacher and the students learn 
from each others ' experiences^ 
knowledge^ ideas and dreams. 





Responsibility . All the participants are 
expected to think independently and take 
responsibility for their leamiyig — 
striving to assess individual and group 
needs and to set goals for themselves as 
individuals and as a group. Questioning^' 
is seen as a sign of intellectual curios- 
ity^ intelligence and concern. 



^ The Environment . Establishing a classroom 
atmosphere in which people respect and feel 
comfortable with each other is a stepping- 
stone^ a base for all that follows. It's 
an on-going process ^ however^ that re quires 
your focus and attention. It provides ideas 
for ways to set and build patterns of active 
participation and learning. A positive and 
constructive teacher /student relationship 
facilitates the developing of cultzcral 
survival skills and confidence that lie at 
the core of the cultural orientation program. 
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*Name Order 



Name order vca'^ies among different Qultural groups. Some people place 
their family name firsts others plaoe a given name before a family 
name. Still others have just one name. 

In the U.S.^ people assume that namss are stated as given (first) name 
first, followed by middle and /or family (last) name. 



SARA 


BETH 


JONES 


given 


middle 


fami ly 


first 




last 






surname 



People are free to keep their name in any order they choose. They 
must be careful, however, to indicate which name they prefer to be 
called. Ex: 




My name is Mao Lee. Please call me Lee. 




During their initial resettlement 
and thereafter^ refugees will be 
required to fill out a vaj?iety of 
forms. Leaxming to read form lan- 
guage and to complete forms cor- 
rectly (including the signature ) 
is important. 

Note that on forms, traditional 
American name order may be re- 
versed. 



1 Teacher/ student Relationship 
Planning 
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First Steps 

"There is so much I want to know." 

Refugees may feel overwhelmed by all that they need to learn how to do 
order to adjust to life in their new country. In this lesson, students 
set goals for their cultural orientation course and begin to organize 
their "first steps" of resettlement, including how to interact with 
Americans . 

CUD 
CID 

CZZ] 

r 1 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to state expectations of topics to be covered in the cultural 

orientation program. 

- to set goals--along with the teacher--for what they will study 

in cultural orientation class. 

- to describe skills they have used or developed in adjusting to 

life in the refugee camp. 

- to greet Americans according to American custom. 

- to identify and describe classroom rules and program policies. 
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Rationale 

Arriving in a new country presents many new challenges, one of 
the most immediate and important being interaction and communica- 
tion with people in an unfamiliar culture. By recognizing what 
une needs to know about the new society and learning procedures 
for getting along--and settling in--adult learners take their 
first steps toward successful resettlement. 



Skills 

assessing needs 
determining priorities 
setting goals 



observing 

communicating in English 
literacy: reading 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


newsprint, felt marker 

puppet 

blank paper 

pictures: refugees in camps* 
name strips* 
handout: Jazz Chant 
(Personal Questions)* 


6-8 each per class 
as available 
1 per student 
as avail able 
4-6 per class 
1 per student 


la, lu, 4 

la 

la 

2 

3b 
3c 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 





Vocabulary 


Literacy 




Vihat's your name? 
My name is 


name 

first name 


Ms. 
Mr. 

Mi ss 




Where are you from? 
I am from 


middl e 
last 




Hel lo. How are you? 
I 'm fine, thanks. 


(family members) 
friend 


Mrs. 
Dr. 




It's nice to see you. 

This is (name). 

This is my , (name) . 

How do v^»' '0? 

It's nice .leet you . 


teacher 

Good morni nq 
afternoon 
evening 
bye 
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Activities 




Estimated Time 

all levels: ^ 
2 davs 



Story Line . Students "create" a 
expectations of goals for topics 
orientation oroPram. 



refugee family story and state 
to be covered in the cultural 




Using maps, pictures and question words, elicit from the student 
a story (see Techniques: Story Line) of a "typical" refugee 
family (from the students' native country) including the family 
members* backgrounds and ages. Students indicate how the family 
moved from their homeland to a border camp and, finally, to a 
refugee processing center. 

Have the students draw pictures or use 
puppets to explain the details of this 
family's life, keeping the story moving 
until the family is boarding an airplane 
bound for the U.S. (Ask each student to 
create at least one part of the story.) 

At this point in the story, stop the narrative and ask the stu- 
dents: 

* What does this family need to know? 

* What do the family members need to know how to d£ 

once they arrive in the U.S.? 

* What is going to happen to this family? 

* What problems will this family have imnediately? Late 

Distribute blank paper. Instruct students to list or draw answe 
to the above questions. They can do this individually or in sma 
groups. 

Have everyone form a large group to share ideas of what this fam 
ily needs to know and know how to do. Lead a Brainstorming sess 
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(see Techniques) in which students expand their lists, 
tions, if necessary, to elicit more specific responses 
the blackboard the topics and skills the students feel 



Ask ques- 

List on 
are important. 



Change the focus from the student-created refugee family to the 
students themselves. Ask what they feel they need to study in 
CO. class. What do they expect to study and learn how to do 
during this course? Are there topics that are different from 
those already mentioned? 



1 



Write their suggestions as objectives for the class (e.g. "VJe wi 
learn how to ask for directions."). If significant areas are 
missing from their lists (e.g» using health care facilities, 
interpersonal relationships — communicating v;ith a doctor, sponsor, 
teacher, landlord, neighbor), offer the additional topics, helping 
them see the relevance to their lives in the U.S. 

Record these objectives as reference for students as you move from 
topic-to-topic throughout the course. 




b Guide's View/Traveller's View .- Students describe knowledge and 
skills needed to survive in their native country and state expecta- 
tions of topics to be covered in the cultural orientation program. 

- Have the students form groups according to the living situation 
in their native country (e.g. rural village, small town, large 
city). Distribute newsprint and a marker to each group. 

- Ask them to imagine that you— the teacher— or an "unknown" Ameri- 
can, are going to move to the students' hometown or village. The 
students will serve as guides and must list or draw the important 
things they will teach you so that you will be able to survive in 
the new environment. 

- When the lists are completed, have everyone form a large group. 
Ask the small groups to present and explain their lists. 

- Ask the students to consider what they know about living in their 
native country, and what they have heard about living in the U.S. 
(from letters, movies, hearsay, etc. ) and suggest what they will 
need to know and know how to do in order to survive in their new 
country. 



List their suggestions as objectives for the class 
information and suggestions, as needed. 



Add or cl ari fy 



Record these objectives as reference for students as you move from 
topic-to-topic throughout the course. 
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2 Cultural Exploration 



Cultural Adjustment Skills . Students describe survival skills they 
have used or developed in adjusting to life in the refugee camp. 

- Explain that the class will focus on life in the refugee camp for 
awhile. If available, post or distribute some pictures of refu- 
gees performing daily routines in the students' refugee camp. Allow 
students to examine the pictures and identify the activities in each. 

- Ask the students to compare their daily 'lives in the camp with their 
lives in their native country. What are they required to do in the 
camp that they didn't have to do before? What do they choose to do 
in the camp that they didn't do in their homeland? 

- Instruct each student to state at least one thing he or she has 
learned to do in order to "survive" in the camp. (Answers will 
differ according to student background, sex, age, etc. U Responses 
might include: ""^^ 

* speak a foreign language 

* use different currency \<?-' 

* pick up food and supplies on scheduled 

days and at scheduled times 

* go to school/study 

* cash money orders 

* shop at the market 

* wash own clothes 

* interact with foreigners (health workers 

etc. ) 

* find out where to go for different services 

(health, post office, etc.) 

- List responses on the blackboard. Review each answer and ask stu- 
sents to explain ]iow they learned to do these things. Did someone 
teach them? Who? How? Did they learn by themselves? How? 

- Refer students to the skill and topic areas they mentioned as im- 
portant in the Pre-Test. Are any of the skills similar to those 
they have learned by themselves in the camp (e.g. using different 
currency, interacting with foreigners)? How will they be able to 
learn what they will need or want to do in order to survive in 
the U.S.? 




teachers , 



3 Greetings 



a Role Plays. Students practice greeting "Americans" according to 
American custom in simulated situations. 

- Stage an Unexpected Event(see Techniques) in which an "unknown" 
American enters the classroom, says "Excuse me," and stands by 

you. Introduce the guest by saying, "This is ," (fiVst 

name). Wait for student response. 

- Take note of what the students say to or ask the guest (whether 

in English or through translation). If the students remain silent. 
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ask them what they vvant to say or ask. After a few minutes, the 
guest says, "Excuse me," again and leaves the classroom. 

- Review the importance (mentioned in the previous activities) of 
knowing how to interact appropriately with people in the U.S. 
How did they feel when they were expected to communicate with 
this "foreigner?" Were they afraid? Excited? Confused? Con- 
fident? 

- Explain that in the U.S., they will be interacting \rth people 
in a variety of different circumstances (as friends, co-workers, 
employers, employees, students and teachers, customers and clerks, 
etc.) 5 just as they interacted with people in their native couri- 
try — but customs may be different. 




• Perform two pairs of role plays with the classroom aide. In the 
first pair, close friends meet or the street. In the second pair, 
a boss and an employee meet by accident on the street. Perform 
each role play once as if two people of the students' ethnic group 
were meeting and once as if it were two Americans. Instruct the 
students to watch carefully. 

- After each role play, ask comprehension and interpretation Ques- 
tions : 

* What happened? 

* Who spoke first? 

* What did each person say? (note the tone of voice) 

* What did each person do? (note the physical actions) 

* What can you say about their relationship? 

* How do you know? 

- After performing one pair of role plays, ask: 

* What are the similarities betvyeen the way friends 

greet each other in your native country and the 
way they greet each other in the U.S.? 

* What are the differences? 

* Why do you think these particular simil iarities or 

differences exist? 

Repeat with the ..e/t p?'r of role plays. Have students role olay 
greetings between people with different kinds of relationships 
as if they were in their ative country and in the U.S. 
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- Ask the students to consider the following: 

* Did their parents greet each other in their 
native country 30 years ago the way they 
greet each other in the refuyee camp? Why 
or why not? What might cause customs to 
change (lifestyle, occupation, status, etc.)? 
Remind them that customs "evolve," they may 
not stay exactly the same forever even within 
one cultural group. The transition to inter- 
acting with Americans according to American 

, custom is just another step in "evolution"-- 
the process of change. 

b Titles and Introductions . Students practice introducing each other 
according to American custom. 

- Orally present the titles (Ms., Mr., Miss, Mrs., Dr.), thei. place 
ment with a name and American name order. Write the titles on 
one side of the blackboard. Draw stick figures on the other side 
representing a man alone, a woman alone, a man and woman together 
and a doctor. Have students match titles to the corresponding 
pictures. (Note: Mr., Ms. and Dr. can apply to more than one 
picture. ) 

- Distribute name strips to students on which parts of full names 
(e.g. title; first, middle and last name) are written. Use names 
from their culture and American names. Instruct students to 
stand up, show the names and/or titles on their paoers and line 
up in the proper name order accorfding to American custom. Allow 
other students to correct their oositions. 







- Recruit volunteers to introduce each other to you accordina to 
their custom (name order, title, physical behavior etc.). 

- Explain that you and the classroom aide will demonstrate intro- 
ductions according to American custom. Introduce the classroom 
aide to one student using American name order and titles. (The 
classroom aide can initiate a handshake.) Repeat this with an- 
other student of the opposite sex. Ask the students to describe 
what happened: Who was introduced first? What did the people 
say to each other? What did they do? How did I introduce them? 
What did I say? What was the same as your style of introducing 
people? What was different? 

c What Shouldn't I S^av ? Students identify appropriate and inappro- 
priate questions to ask an American they don't know very well. 
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- With the classroom aide, present the Jazz Chant, "Personal Ques- 
tions" (see Appendix) in which students practice asking and re- 
sponding to a series of questions. Explain the unfamiliar vo- 
cabul ary words . 

- Ask students to describe the reactions of the person answering 
the questions. What is the person's reaction in the beginning? 
What is the person's reaction at the end? Why? 

- Have students identify questions in the Jazz Chant which are 
appropriate and those which are inappropriate to ask an American 
one doesn't know well, and to explain why certain questions may 
be considered impolite. Ask them to give examples of Questions 
they would ask a casual acquaintance or someone they meet for the 
first time according to their customs. List the similarities and 
differences on the blackboard and review them with the students. 
Add to those mentioned, if necessary. 



4 Pol icies and Rules 



Here We Go . Students identify and describe classroom rules and pol- 
icies. - 

- Introduce this activity by briefly explaining that clarifying some 
classroom rules and program policies may be helpful so that people 
know what is expected of them during the CO. course. 

- Lead a Brainstorming session (see Techniques) in which students name 
some general classroom rules they think would be helpful to establish 
List these on newsprint. Review the suggestions, having students 
describe the benefit or reason for each. 

- Explain prograrr: policies related to attendance (e.g. required excuse 
forms for absences, number of absences allowed, consequences for not 
observing rules or policies). Encourage students to ask clarifica- 
tion questions. 



5 Assessment 



Goals . Students set goals, along with the teacher, for what they will 
study in the cultural orientation program. 

- Refer students to the goals they stated for themselves in the Pre- 
Tes:. Elicit other topic or skill areas they may want to add to 
the original list by asking the following ouestions: 

* What did we do today in class? 

* Why do you think we did these things first 

(early in the CO. course)? 

* What in today's lesson will be useful for 

you (and the refugee family created) to 
know how tc do in the U.S.? 

- Review the list with the students. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Rehearse the purpose, content and procedure of the role olays with 
the classroom aide ahead of time. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , neighbor, boss 

Advanced Structures . How's it going? About the same. Fine. 
What's up? What's new? Nothing much. Not bad. 

Vari ations 

For the Cultural Exploration activity, present a slide show (see 
Techniques) of refugees performing daily routines and tasks in the 
students refugee camp. Ask students to identify the skills that 
refugees in the slides are demonstrating. 

Expand the "greeting" role plays to include appropriate questions 
to ask a new American acquaintance. 

Call attention to the fact that the initial activities were student- 
centered and have students consider why that was important. 

Appendix 

handout: Jazz Chant (Personal Questions), page 385 
Concerns 

It takes time for students to become aware of your teaching stvle 
(e.g. method of giving instructions) and expectations. Students who 
are unfamiliar with a student-centered participatory approach to 
learning may find it awkward or difficult to offer ideas and informa- 
tion and to participate in role plays at the beginning of the course. 
It IS especially important, then, to keep questions as specific and 
focused as possible and to introduce and demonstrate role plavs" as 
cleai^iy and simply as possible. Be sure to design activities" i n- 
itially in ways that will ensure the students' success (e.g. nrovidin 
information about themselves or about subjects which they are sure 
to be able to give or do; avoiding "trick" questions). 

The needs assessment (Pre-Test) is a useful activity to use through- 
out the course as a means of helping the teacher plan where to begin 
within a given topic and what to teach. 

This lesson is closely related to Lesson 1, "Teacher/Student Rela- 
tionship, and It may be effective to mix and match aspects of both 
lessons as you think appropriate, teaching the two over a series of 
two to four days. 
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Bits and Pieces ■ what wm We study in cultural Orientation 

Class? 

^ Assessing Needs and Setting Goats 

A valuable aspect of oultvcral oirientation is the assessment of 
learner needs in which the students determine what they need to 
know and the teacher guides them in discovering what is important 
for them to learn. Once they have identified their wants and 
needs in order to ''settle in" in the U.S.j the students^ with the 
teacher J can set goals or objectives for what they will learn in 
CO. 

By helping students identify what it is they want and need to knoWy 
the teacher creates additional motivation for students ' learning. 
They will want to study y explore and participate in order to leaxn 
because they wilt see a reason^ a need for teaming'. 

The needs assessment and goal setting process provide a means for 
teachers of cultural orientation to aclmowledge their students • 
ability to know what is best for themselves and to show their 
respect for their students as individuals and as adults. 

Students should have the opportimity to assess their needs in terms 
of their overall resettlement and express what they think is im-- 
portant for them to learn in C. 0. The needs assessment and goat 
setting process can be repeated throughout the term to assess what 
students know about life in the U.S. related to any given topic. 

^ Communicating 

Integral to finding things out in a new environment is aormunicating 
with people whether it be asking for assistance ^ offering advice or 
starting a friendship. Learning to communicate in a new cultural 
setting is not easy. Unfamiliar words ^ gestures customs y attitudes 
and values combine to make ^^communicating a difficult process. In 
CO., students learn important cultural information and develop 
skills that they can use to figure out what they need and need to do. 

Developing skills to communicate with people (health providers, 
neighbors, store clerks, classmates, bosses, teachers) should be a 
priority of teachers and students. 
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Name Titles 



Title 



Pronimaiation 



Ms. 



Mr. 



''mister " 



Mrs. 



''missis " 



Miss 



"miss " 



Dr. 



"doctor'' 



Use 



all women 



all men 



married 
women 



unmarried 
women 



medical 
doctors 




5 



academic 
doctors 
(Ph.D. ) 

Titles are spoken and written before a person's 
full name c family (last) name^ not before only 
the given (first) name. 

MS. SARA BETH JONES 

MR. BROWN 

DR. ALICE SMITH 

The family (last) name preceded by a title 
is used in formal situations or* when addressing 
an older person. The given (first) name or 
nickname is infoxwal and used whenever possible. 

Greetings . When people meet they may: 

shake hands . People shake hands firmly and look each 
other in the eye. Women^ men^ older and younger people 
shake hands with each other. 

'hug . This is a way to show affection between close friends 
and relatives. Men and women hug^ women hug each other ^ 
but men do not usually hug other men. 

kiss. This is another way to express a feeling of friendship. 
Againj women and men may kiss '^hello" or '^good-^bye^^^ women 
and women may kissj but men don't usually kiss other men. 

^ Introductions . Some general guidelines: 

Women or older people are generally introduced first in 
formal situations as a sign of politeness and respect. 

The people being introduced to each other usually shake 
hands and repeat the name of the person they are meeting. 
("HellOj Sam. It's a pleasure to meet you.") They look 
each other in the eye^ too. 

In social situations^ it is considered impolite if strangers 
are not introduced to everyone present. 



■4^ 



Lesson 3 
Numbers and Math 



"Put six boxes on this truck and eight boxes on that one." 

A knowledge of numbers, counting and simple math is important for many 
jobs, for shopping, using money and getting around town. In this lesson, 
students practice reading, writing, counting and computing numbers. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to count numbers. 

- to read and write numbers. 

- to add, subtract, multiply and divide with or without a calculator. 

- to divide a given quantity or object into 2, 3, 4, 8 or 10 equal 

parts. 

- to read, write and identify fractional amounts. 

47 
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Rationale 

Every day, people deal with numbers. They must tell a landlord 
how many people will live in their house, count the days until 
their phone bill must be paid, read the clock to be certain they 
get to work on time, compute the price of items to find out if 
they can afford them and write numbers, addresses and birthdates 
on forms. Familiarity and confidence working with numbers estab- 
lishes a base for development of other skills including telling 
time, counting money and weighing and measuring things. 

Skills 

numeracy: counting and computing 
numeracy: reading and writing 

Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


large newsprint (with numbers)* 
handout: math test* 
spinner boards* 
spinner cards* 
bottl ecaps 

Snakes and Ladders board and dice* 
number cube (with dots)* 
fl ashcards : numbers (1 - 6)* 
f 1 ashcards : numbers( . 1 - .9)* 
long orange cuisinaire rod 
short white cuisinaire rod 
blank paper 

black cardboard circle* 
green cardboard circle* 
sci ssors 

fl ash cards: fractions* 
worksheet: math* 
cal cul ators* 

glass jar filled with candy* 
concentration game cards* 


1 per class 
1 per student 
2-3 per class 
2-3 per class 
100 per class 
1 each per class 

1 per class 

2 each per class 
1 each per class 
1 per student 

7 per student 
1 per student 
1 per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 
15-20 per class 
1 per student 
1 per student 
1 per class 
15-20 per class 


la 
lb 

3a,4b,4d 

3a,4b,4d 

3Q,4b 

3b 

3c 

3c 

4d 

4d,4e 

4d,4e 

4e 

4e 

4e 

4e 

4e 

4f 

5a, 5b 

5a 

6 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabul ary 


Literacy 


Five plus one equals six. 
Five minus one equals four. 
Find 2. Push the button. 


number (s) 
plus 
mi nus 
equal s 
on 

push 


NUMBER 
(1 - ?) 
(decimal s) 
(fractions) 
ON, PUSH 
CLEAR, EQUALS 
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1 Pre-Test 



a Number Recognition . Students locate numbers on a poster in response 
to oral directions. 

- Post a sheet of newsprint with 10-15 different numbers on it. 
(For beginning classes, review each number aloud.) Divide the 
class into two teams. Ask one representative from each team to 
stand in front of the newsprint, back toward the numbers. 

- Say a number. The first to turn around and touch the correct 
number scores a point. Continue 
until each student has played 



126 




21 




63 


988 




36 


89 


40 


2.004 




11 


7 




71 








5 


899 


1,009 


14 



once or twice. 

- Vary this by giving simple 
addition or subtraction 
problems and having students 
locate the correct answer on 
the newsprint. 

Math Test . Students compute math problems on paper. 

- Distribute math tests. Have students complete the tests indivi- 
dually. Correct the papers by having some students write the 
answers on the blackboard. 

- Have confident students teach the others by working out the pro- 
blems in front of the class. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Questions. Students' identify the need for knowing numbers and math 
in their native country, the camp and in the U.S. 

- Ask individual students what daily activities in their homeland or 
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in the camp involved numbers, counting or computing. Possible 
responses: 

Homeland Camp 

*count amount of rice or *report ID number to pic^< up food 

grain harvested *teirtime to know when class begins 

^measure cloth *use money to make purchases 

*count stitches *cash money orders from relatives 
*use money to make purchases 

- Brainstorm (see Techniques) a list of activities that involve num- 
bers, counting or computing in the U.S. 



3 Reading Numbers and Counting 



a Spinner 1 . Students count dots and bottle caps in amounts from one 
to nine. 

- Play a Spinner game (see 
Techniques). Have stu- 
dents spin the arrow, 
count the dots^ read 
aloud the number indi- 
cated and take that 
number of bottlecaps. 

b Snakes and Ladders . Students read numbers, in order, from 1-100. 

- Play Snakes and Ladders (see Techniques). The boards should have 
one number in each box, from 1-100. Players throw the dice and 
move along the lines saying each number aloud. The winner reaches 
100 first. 

c Dots and Numbers . Students match the correct number of dots with 
a written number and show equality using the equals symbol (=). 

- Have students throw a cube with a different number of dots on 

each side. The students 

\ \ then find the matching num- 

1 ber flashcard and place the 

_^ equals ( = ) sign between the 

cube and the card on the 
tabl e. 

- Ask the students to read the number sentence aloud (e.g. four 
equal s four) . 

d Buzz . Students count from 1-100. 

- The first student says "one." The second student says "two." 
The third says, "Buzz," instead of say.ing "three." Three, or 
any number with three in it, cannot be said (e.g. 23, 13, 93). 
Whenever a mistake is made, the students must start again at 
one. 
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Numbers and Math 


4 Writing Numbers and Math 





Students write correct numbers in response to 



a Writing Numbers , 
oral directions 

- Divide the class into two teams. Hand one representative from 
each team a piece of chalk. Say a number. The first player to 
write that number on the blackboard correctly scores a point, 

b Spinner 2. Students add and subtract using numbers 1-4 and the 
symbols + and -. 

- Play a Spinner game (see Techniques). 
Have students each take 10 bottlecaps 
and spin the arrow. Students must 
read aloud the symbol (+ or -) and 
the number. They then add or take 
away that number of bottlecaps using 
the pile of bottlecaps belonging to 
the next person, or a pile in the 
middle of the table. 

- Continue until one person runs out of bottlecaps, 

c Plus and Minus. Students compute math problems without usinq oen- 
ci I and paper. uo.My pen 

- Explain that the students must add 2 to any number you sav 
Point to a student and say, "3." The student answers, "3 s 
2 equal s 5. " > w. ^ ^ 

' di^ide^^^ changing the instructions to subtract, multiply and 

d Decimals Students read numbers with decimals and identify Darts 
of a whole from one-tenth to nine-tenths. 

' tir»u,hn?o'^S ""i^^ T"'^^'^ ^ "^""^ ^° ^ °^3"ge ^od to show 

the whole. Have students match the number cards .1 to 9 with 
the right number of small white rods ("tenths"). 

- Play a Spinner game (see Techniques). Students spin the arrow, 
read the number of tenths indicated and take that many white rods 





SI 0^G> CP 



- Continue until someone gets exactly ten tenths, no more. That 
student exchanges the ten tenths for an orange rod, the "whole." 

e Fractions. Students identify equal parts of a whole and read 
Tractions^ 

- Fold a piece of paper to make two equal parts. Instruct students 
to do the same. Then fold it again to make four eaual parts. 
Define and explain the terms, "one-half" and "one-quarter " 
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- Show two large circles, one of black cardboard and the other green. 
Cut the green circle into equal pieces. Have students practice 
adding green pieces on top of the black circle until it is covered. 

- Repeat Activity 4d, "Decimals," using fraction flashcards instead 
of decimal flashcards. 

- Conduct a Station-to-Station activity (see Techniques) in which 
students match written fractions (on flashcards) to objects that 
are half-full, one-third complete, etc., in different corners of 
the room. Sample objects might include jars of water, paper 
"pie" circles, etc. 

f Math Worksheet . Students complete math problems on paper. 

- Distribute the handouts. Proceed as in Activity lb, "Math Test." 



5 Using a Calculator 



a Adding . Students add using the calculator. 

- Show the class a glass jar filled with candy. Ask them to guess 
how many pieces of candy are in the jar and write their answers 
down. 

- Take a piece of candy from the jar. The students press 1 on the 
calculator. Take a second piece of candy. Students press the 
PLUS button and then the 1 again. They then press the EQUALS 
button and read the number. 

- Repeat until all the pieces of candy are counted. Compare the 
actual total with the guesses. 

- Advanced classes may want to count the pieces of candy in groups 
of two, three or five. 

b Math and Machine . Students compute math problems using the calcu- 
lator. 

- Write a math problem on the blackboard. Make it simole or com- 
plex but appropriate to the level of your class. Students com- 
pute the answer using the calculator. Continue with other pro- 
blems. 

- Vary this by dividing the class into teams and having a competi- 
tion. 



6 Assessment 



Concentration . Students match a variety of math problems to the 
correct answers. 

- Play Concentration (see Techniques). Prepare cards with math pro- 
blems and corresponding answers. Allow the team choosing cards to 
work out the problem on paper. They must turn their paper over 
and put their pencils down when the other team is picking cards. 

- Vary this by preparing cards with pictures of "parts" of a whole 
and the corresponding fractions. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Decide how many numbers you can expect your class to master (e.g. 
1-20, 1-100) and refine your objectives accordingly. 

Put 35-40 "wrapped" pieces of candy in a glass jar for the ^Adding" 
calculator activity. 

Prepare math problems appropriate to your students* abilities for 
the "Math and Machine" calculator activity, the "Math Test" and 
the "Concentration Game." Be sure to work out the answers ahead 
of time. 

The Spinner board games each require a separate spinner card. 

Prepare fraction flashcards which include the following: 1/10, 
9/10, 1/2, 1/5, 2/3, etc. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
times, divided by, fraction, decimal. 

Variations 

As a beginning calculator activity, distribute one calculator to 
each student. Have students press the ON button. Say a number two 
times. The students find the number spoken on the calculator, press 
it and read it aloud. They then press the CLEAR button and wait for 
the next numbe*^. 

Some activities in Lesson 4, "U.S. Currencyj" can be used for counting 
and math practice by changing the money amounts to plain numbers. 

Fol low-up 

Incorporate some "numbers" activities throughout the lessons. 
Concerns 

For pre-1 iterate students, the ability to read and write numbers 

may take a long time to develop. Patience and practice are essential. 

Students confident in their math abilities may be especially 
interested in reviewing math functions and in learning the appro- 
priate English terms and phrases. 
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Bits and Pieces Some number systems use aomrias and periods dif- 
ferently than they are used in the American 
system. In the U.S.^ a comma is used to mark ^'thousands'' and a 

pr>'y>) nrf ^* r» *fr*f^.^ i-^^ ^vrrY^Z' rlccimaZs* 

lyOOO ''one thousand'^ 30.5 "thirty and five tenths" 

106^273 "one hundred six thousand or "thirty point five" 

two hundred seventy-- 2.86 "two and eighty six 

three" hundredths" or "two point 

eight-six" 

^MATH LANGUAGE 



Function 


Verb 


Numbers 


Number Sentence 


addition 


add 


4 


TjjJo plus two equals four. 


subtraction 


subtract 


4 

2 


Four m-Lnus two equxzls two. 


muttip Zication 


muttip Zy 


2 
2 


Two times three equals six. 


division 


divide 


6 
2 


Six divided by three equals 






6r3 - 2 


two. 



' Fraction 

2/5 "two fifths" 
1/2 "one half" 
1/4 "one quarter" or 
"one fourth" 
11/2 "one and a half" 
3/4 "three-quarters " 
"three- fourths " 



Decimal 

1.7 "one point seven" or "one 
and seven tenths" 



or 



Cardinal 


Ordinal 


1 


first 


4 


fourth 


10 


tenth 


16 


sixteenth 


60 


sixtieth 




0 

100 
1^000 

10 y 000 
100 y 000 

lyOOOyOOO 
lOOyOOOyOOO 

lyOOOyOOOyOOO 
lOOyOOOyOOOy 000 

lyOOOyOOOy 000 y 000 



zero 

one hundred 
one thousand 
ten thousand 
one himdred 
thousand 
one million 
one hundred 
million ^ 
one billion 
one hundred 
bullion 
one trillion\ 
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^THE CALCULATOR 



The OFF button 



'I'he ON button 



The numbers 



Find the answer here. 

V 







7 




□ 


□ 


H 






H 




□ 




E 






m 


H 




m . 


0 


□ 


□ 


E] 



8 



5ome calculator's are simple. Others may be very 
include the four basic math functions: 

- addition 

- subtraction 

- multiplication 

- division 



Use this button to 
compute percentages 

Push the CLEAR 
button when you 
want to stax't 
again. 

Press to add 
numbers. 

Press - to subtract 
numbers . 

Press X to multiply 
numbers . 

Press T- to divide 
the numbers. 

Press = to compute 
the answer. 

The decimal point, 
complex. All 



^eople use calculators to: 

- make monthly budgets 

- calculate income-tax 

- total checks and re- 
check bank statements 



10 



Calculators are inexpensive^ readily 
available and serve many purposes. 
Students find them helpful. Some 
people take calculators along while 
shopping to compute the cost of 
their purchases. Some jobs require 
people to use calculators. 
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Planning 



IT'S SIX 
OF ONE AND 
HALF-A- 
DOZEN OF 
ANOTHER 
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Lesson 4 



U.S. Currency 

"This costs $2.75. You only gave me $2.30." 

Using bills that are all the same size and color and coins that have no 
number value written on them (in symbols) can be confusing and frustra- 
ting. This lesson lets students practice using real U.S. ' currency to 
recognize value, count mon^y, make purchases and give and count change 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to identify and define "penny," "nickel," "dime," "half-dollar" 

and "dollar." 

- to count U.S. money. 

- to give and count change, 

- to read and write money amounts using both the i sign and the 

$ sign. 
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I k I U.S. Currency 



Rationale 

In the U.S. almost everybody must use money to get survival needs 
such as food, clothing and housing. Being able to recognise and 
count currency and written money amounts can help people function 
independently and protect themselves from mistakenly paying too 
much and giving (or accepting) the wrong amount of change. 



Skills 



numeracy: reading and writing literacy: visual 

numeracy: counting and computing discrimination 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


real U.S. coins and bills 
"play" money U.S. bills 

"play" money U.S. coins 

poster: real U.S. coins* 
spinner boards 
spinner cards* 
worksheet: reading* 
worksheet: writing* 
dart board game* 
darts 

store items/price tags* 
money cubes* 

Tic-Tac-Toe money word problems* 


as available 
as available 

as available 

1 per class 
2-3 per class 
4-6 per class 
1 per student 
1 per student 

1 per class 
4 per class 
15-20 per class 

2 per class 

1 game per class 


all 

2a, 2c, 2d, 
4b, 4c 
2a, 2d, 4a, 
4b, 4c 
2b 

2c, 3a 

2c, 3a 

3b 

3c 

3d 

3d 

4b 

4c 

5 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 





Vocabulary 


Literacy 
$ 
t 

(money amounts) 




How much is it? 
It's $1.50. 
Here's $2.00. 
Thank you. 


numbers 1- ? 
dollar(s) 
cent(s) 
money 
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U.S. Currency 




1 Pre-T.est/Cultural Exploration 



Money Comparison . Students compare money from their native country 
or country of asylum to U.S. money in order to determine how to re- 
cognize the differences among U.S. bills & U.S. coins. 

- Have individual students describe each bill from their native land 
(or from the country of asylum) in terms of size, color, picture 
and value. Repeat with U.S. bills. Introduce the coins the same 
way. 

- Ask students how they learned how to count and use the money in 
their country of asylum. Did someone teach them? Who? Did they 
teach themselves? How? How do they think they will become confi- 
dent using U.S. money? 



2 Practice With U.S. Bills and Coins 



a Familiarization with U.S. Money . Students identify each bill and 
coin according to its value. 

- Put a pile of bills on each table. Pick up one bill at a time, 
stating the name and the value, (For very low-level classes, 
state only the value the first time through. Introduce the names 
later.) 

- Instruct students to follow your oral directions (e.a. "Pick ud 
$1.00." "Show me $5.00."). 

- Repeat the activity using coins. 

- Expand on this by including in-formation about the people and 
pictures on the money. 

b Poster Game . Students match coin combinations to their correct 
value. 
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Put the poster with a variety of coin combinations on the wall. 
Divide the class into two teams. Each team sends a player to 
the poster. 

Say a money amount. The first player to point to the corres- 
ponding coin combination scores a point. Continue until everyone 
has played. 




c Spinner 1 . Students compute the value of combinations of coins 
up to $1.00. 

- Play a Spinner Board game (see Techniques). Place coins on the 
spinner card. 



- students spin the arrow and take the amount indicated. The first 
student to get one dollar or more wins, 

d Money Pick Up , Students recognize and count bills and coins in 
response to oral instructions, 

- Have the students form three or four groups. Place a pile of 
bills & coins on each group's table. Say a money amount. The 
first group to present the correct amount of money is the winner. 



3 Reading and Writing Money Amounts 



a Spinner 2 . Students read money amounts and pick up coins of the 
same value, 

- Bring in U,S. coins. Play a Spinner Board game (see Techniques) 
Use a spinner card with various amounts of money under a dollar. 




- Students spin the arrow and take the amount of money indicated, 

b Reading Worksheet , Students match written money values to pictures 
of coi ns and bi 1 1 s. 



- Distribute worksheets to each student. 
Have students complete them 
individual ly. 



OOO 


13 




cm 












i \.co 


o 








5.00 


o o 


a* 








OoO 


Ml <t 




CZ3 


4 
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U.S. Currency 



- Correct the worksheets together. 

Writing Worksheet . Students write equivalent money amounts next to 
pictures of bills and coins. 

- Give each student a worksheet. 
Students count the amount of 
money shown and write the 
amount beside the pictures. 



^ 1. Si5 


i"no 











- Correct the worksheets together. 

d Dart Board Students read money amounts and count the eauivalent 
amount of bills and coins. 

- Play a Dart Board game (see Techniques). Each person throws the 
dart once, multiples the amount hit by 100, and counts out that 
amount of money from a pile on the table. The winner is the oer- 
son with the most money. ^ 

- Vary this by having a competition among teams, addino the amounts 
or each team member and comparing with the totals of "the other 

^ 1^0 U |3 S • 

e Writing Money Amounts. Students write money amounts in response to 
oral instructions. 

- Ask three students to come to the board and take a piece of chalk 

"^^^ ^'''^^ P^'^^°" ^° ^^^'^e that amount cor- 
rectly IS the winner. 



- A variation is to have a dictation for the whole class. Keep 
list of the amounts you say. Correct the papers together. 

4 Making and Counting Change I 



a 



a Whole Dollars. Students make change using dollar bills. 

' nlTc:P'1^5 °r one dollar bills on the table in front of groups 
of 4-5 students. Hoi d up a f ive dol 1 ar bi 1 1 . Tell che students 
that you will give each group a five dollar bill. Each qrouo 
must then give you the same amount of money from the pile in 
front of them. 

- Repeat the above procedure with a ten and a twenty dollar bill. 

b Role Play . Students practise purchasing items and making and 
counting change. ^ 

~ Ii?i-h f ^"^^ r°'' ^ ''°]^ P^^^' "^^"^^ have manv items, 

all with price-tags, and none priced above $19.00. Give each 
student $20.00. Ask one student to come to the store, nick out 
an Item and pay for it. , ^.^r. uuu 

- Take the $20.00, r^neat the price of the item clearly and count 
aloud as you gather the change. The student then counts the 
change aloud. 

- Let a student become the seller and another the buyer. 
^ -55- 
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- If you are ab ? to ^ssist or observe two groups at once, set up 
a second store to involve more students, 

c Money Cubes . Students make and count change, 

- Distribute the same amount of bills and coins to each of four 
groups, Me^ch two teams to compete against each other. Each 
pair of teams takes a large money cube. 



- One team rolls the cube. The opposing team must give the amount 
indicated to the team that tossed the cube. If the team giving 
the money doesn't have exact change, the receiving team must take 
the money and return the proper change, 

- Each team rolls three times. The winning team is the one with 
the most remaining money. 



Tic-Tac-Toe , Students play the game to compute total expenses, 

- Play Tic-Tac-Toe (see Techniques), Prepare money word problems for 
them to solve in order to earn their squares in the game. Example: 
You bought two pens for 23^ each, and a notebook for $1,15, How 
much money did you spend? 




5 Assessment 
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Notes 

Preparation 

The day before this lesson, ask students to bring money from their 
native country or country of asylum to class. 

Tape real coins in varying combinations onto a poster for the 
"Poster Game." 

Spinner cards for each game must be prepared in advance. 

For the "Money Cubes" game, be sure that all of the cubes have the 
same money amounts written on them. 

Language 

When asking someone for change (for a dollar, five dollars, etc.), 
it is polite to thank the person even if he or she doesn't have the 
change. (Ex: "That's OK. Thanks anyway.") 

Advanced Vocabulary , change, bills, coins, penny, nickel, dime, 
quarter, half dollar. 

Advanced Structures . "Do you have change for five dollars?" 
Vari ations 

Some activities in Lesson 3, "Numbers and Math" can be used for 
money practice by changing the plain numbers to money amounts. 

Foreign Exchange , Ask students what the current exchange rates are 
for U.S. dollars and their native currency, or the currency of their 
country of asylum. Write these rates on the board for reference. 
Set up a role play in which a foreign exchange officer uses a cal- 
culator to determine how much money to give to customers when they 
present him or her with a specific amount of one currency to exchange 
for another. The class can compute the amount at their desks to 
check the accuracy of the foreign exchange officer. 

Concerns 

For pre-1 iterate students, the ability to read and write money amounts 
may take a long time to develop. People coming from a barter economy 
(one in which items are exchanged for other items, not for money), 
may find the values of the various bills and coins hard to remember. 
Patience and practice are essential. 

Using real U.S. money is preferable to using "play" money. However, 
there is a problem with loss of real money. Have at least one real 
sample of each bill and coin, if possible. 
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RS*c »rtA Dierftc basio unit of Ameviaan currency is the 

W% ana kiic^icj dollar. The symbol is $. Each dollar is com- 

pr>sed of 100 cents. The symbol for cents is 

Using the dollar symbol^ five dollars is written: $5.00. 

Using the cents symbol ^ fifty --three cents is written: 53<ff 

Five dollars and fifty^-three cents is written: $5.53. 



* American Bills 



"'^r**. ^^^^ 




Value 
$1.00 
$2.00^ 

$5. 00 

$10.00 

$20. 00 
$50. 00 



Pictures on front (F) and back (B) of bill 



F: 
F: 

F: 

F: 

F: 
F: 



$100. 00 



George Washington 

Thomas Jefferson^ 
3rd President 

Abraham Lincoln^ 
16th President 

Alexander Hamilton^ 
1st Secretary of 
the Treasury 

Andrew Jackson^ 

7th President of U.S. 

Ulyssees S. Grants 
J. 8th President of 
U.S.y Commander of 
the U.S. forces in 
the Civil War 

Benjamin Franklin^ 
one of the founders 
of the U.S. 



B: Great Seal of the U.S.A. 

B: The Signing of The Declaration 
of Independence^ 1776 

B: Lincoln Memorial^ Washington^ 
D.C. 

B: U.S. Treasury Buildiizg^ 
Washington^ D.C. 

B: White House^ 

Washington^ D. C. 

B: U.S. Capital^ Washington^ D.C. 



B: Independence Hall^ Philadelphia 



not in common use 



What ^9 in a name ? Slang terms for: 



Bills: 
$ 1: 

$ 5: 
$ 10: 
$ 100: 



buck 

greenback 
fiver 
ten spot 
c-note 



$ 1^000: a grand 



Coins : 

25<r: two bits 
50<r: four bits 

Paper Money 




a 

a roll 
notes 

folding money 
green stuff 
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Currency 




nickel 



dime 



quarter 



half-dollar 



one dollar 
(silver dollar) 



Picture on front (F) and back (B) of coin 

F: Abraham Lincoln^ 16th President^ during 

the U.S. Civil War 
B: Lincoln Memorial ^ Washington^ D.C. 

F: Thomas Jefferson^ 3rd President j author of 

the Declaration of Independence 
B: Monticello^ Jefferson* s residence 

F: Franklin Roosevelt^ 32nd President^ during 

the Depression and World War II 
B: Torch and flcftoer 

F: George Washington^ 1st President^ leader in 

the Revolutionary War 
B: Great Seal of the U.S. 

F: John Kennedy^ 35th President^ assassinated 
B: Seal of the President of the U.S. or 
Independence Hallj Philadelphia 

F: Susan B. Anthony^ women's rights activist 
B: Apollo 11 moon landing 



* not in common use 




How do you say $9.58? 

Nine dollars and fifty-eight cents. 

Nine fifty-height. . 

Nine dollars^ fifty-eight cents. 



What's confusing ? 



The bills ^ regardless of 
value^ are all the same size 
and color. 

The coins ha:oe no numbers an 
them to indicate their value. 
The dime^ though worth more 
than the penny and the nickel y 
is smaller than both. 
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Planning 



WE HAVE A 
LUMP SUM 
OF $200 
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Lesson 5 
Using the Telephone 

•'Hello, I'd like to make an appointment for next Tuesday at 3 p.m." 

As soon as refugees arrive in the U.S., they will have people they will 
need and want to contact by phone. In this lesson, stuidents will prac- 
tice making local phone calls using private and pay telephones. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to make a local telephone call using a private and public telephone. 

- to make and receive telephone calls in a socially acceptable fashion 

according to American customs. 

- to make and break appointments on the telephone. 
^ to make a phone call in an emergency situation. 

- to locate telephone numbers and information in a phone book. 



5 Using ihe Tciephone 



Rationale 

Almost every home* office, school and business in the U.S. has a 
telephone. You can talk to almost anyone anywhere in the country 
if you have the person's telephone number. People use the tele- 
phone for convenience, to call friends or offices, to make appoint 
merits or to get information without having to travel across town. 
People also use the telephone in emergency situations. It pro- 
vides fast contact with sources of help and support. 



Sicills 

clarifying information sequencing steps 

numeracy: reading communicating in English 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


telephone intercom set 
tel ephones 

map of students* native country 
f 1 ashcards: numbers 
paper dol 1 s 

cardboard public phone* 

real U.S. coins (dimes, quarters) 

telephone books 

telephone book questions* 

yellow pages worksheet* 

flashcards: phone service steps 

Tic-Tac-Toe game* 


1 per class 

4 or 6 per cl ass 

1 perclass 

7 cards per class 

4-5 per class 

1 per class 
4-5 per class 

2 per class 
as desired 

1 per student 
1 set per class 
1 per class 


la 

1, 3, 4 

2 

3a 
3a 
3d 
3d 

5a, 5b 
5 

5b 
5d 
6 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



My name is , 

My telephone number is . 

My address is . 

Is there? 
Yes, he/she is. 
No, he/she isn*t. 

Excuse me, I don't understand 
Please speak slowly. 



Vocabul ary 



telephone 
tel ephone 
number 

emergency 

fire 

robber 

burglar 

pol ice 

thief 



operator 
dial 

hello 
good-bye 

helD 



Literacy 

PHONE 

TELEPHONE 

(symbol 
for tele- 
phone) 

NUMBERS 

0-9 
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5 I Using the Telephone 




1 Pre-Test 



a Simon Says , Students demonstrate how to communicate at a distance 
using practice phones. 

- Introduce the game "Simon Says.*' Allow a few students to take 
turns being "Simon." Vary the game by having "Simon" move outside 
the classroom, where the other students cannot hear him. 

- Ask students to suggest how to solve the problem of not being able 
to communicate. Solution: Have one student talk to "Simon" on 

an intercom phone. Have that student relay "Simon's" orders to 

the class. Give all the students an opportunity to use the intercom 

- Show real telephones and ask students to describe (qenerally) how 
they work. Add any missing infonnation. Note that^almost every 
home, office or store in the U.S. has a telephone and that knowina 
how to use a telephone correctly is an important skill in the U.sT 

b Telephones and Numbers . Students demonstrate how to make a local call 

- Place two telephones on a table. Ask one student to make a phone 
call to another student, and to write the imaginary ohone number 
on the blackboard. Ask a second student to receive the call. 

- Review all the following: the numbers [seven digits]; the dialing 
[done correctly]; the sounds [ringing sound at second phonel; the 
answer [appropriate]. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Conmunication . Students describe common means of local and long 
distance communication in their native country. 

- Show a map of the students' native country (if appropriate at your 
class level). Ask some students to point to their hometowns and 
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explain what messages they might need to communicate to people in 
other towns (e-g- weddings, births, change of address). How did 
they share that information with people in other towns or other 
countries? 

- Ask who they contacted (e,g. doctor or midwife, relative, friend) 
and how they made that contact in their home towns. If they used 
a telephone, allow time to describe details of the system (e.g. 
public or private phones, number of digits, relative cost). 

- Have students suggest the ways people communicate over short and 
long distances in the U.S. Ask them to share information they 
have heard about using telephones. 

3 Private and Public Phones 

a Dialing . Students demonstrate how to make a local telephone call, 

- Place 7 number cards on the blackboard. Note that local phone 



numbers consist of 7 digits. Tape a paper doll next to the numbers 
to indicate the "owner." Assign an identity to the paper doll. 



- Demonstrate step-by-step how to make a telephone call using a 
dial or push button phone. 

- Put a second number and a second paper doll on the blackboard. 
Let the students assign an identity to the doll. Have one stu- 
dent make a call to another using the second phone number. Make 
sure the student says the numbers aloud as they are dialed. 

- Continue with other 7 digit numbers until all students practice 
dialing. 

b Making appointments . Students demonstrate how to make appointments. 

- Ask students who they might want or need to call in the U.S. List 
the suggestions on the blackboard. Have students assign a tele- 
phone number to each person or place listed. Ex: 

ESL teacher 281-6439 Police 633-8543 

Sponsor 872-9330 Ann Jones (a neighbor) 345-9876 

Bo (a friend) 580-7216 Fire Dept 766-5432 

Doctor 578-0421 School 321-8989 

Choose a number from the list and role play a telephone conver- 
sation with the aide, saying each number aloud as you dial it. 
Provide the proper sound effects. In your conversation, make an 
appointment to meet the aide on a specific date at a specific time. 

- Explair the importance of using the telephone to make appointments 
(e.g. a friend, a doctor, a potential employer). Review informa- 
tion that should be exchanged when making an appointment. Have 
the class form four groups. Assign a situation to each group in 
which they need to make an appointment. Each group designs and 
practices its "conversation" and then two group representatives 
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role play each conversation for the class, using the phones. 

- List the information each grouo provides on the blackboard. After 
each role play, ask the class to decide if all the important infor- 
mation was given. 

- Have students practice making phone calls to you. Speak very soft- 
ly or too quickly. Have students practice asking for clarification. 

c Breakiny Appointments . Students demonstrate how to cancel or change 
appointments using a telephone. 



- List information about an 
appointment on the blackboard. 



Joan (ESL teacher) 
Dinner at Joan's house 
Friday, 7:00 p.m. 



- Ask a student to role play making a call to cancel or chance that 
appointment. 

- Repeat the above activity with different appointment situations. 

d Public Phone . Students demonstrate how to make a local phone call 
usi ng a publ ic phone. 

- Show a cardboard model pay phone. Ask students what it represents, 
why they might use one and where they might find one. 

- Have a student demonstrate how to make a call using a public phone 
or demonstrate the procedure yourself (step-by-step). Practice 
using the phone with real U.S. coins. 



- Ask questions based on information listed on the pay phone. 

* How much does a local call cost? 

* What is the emergency phone number? 



4 Emergency Situations 



Help . Students practice calling for emergency assistance. 

- Ask students to think of possible emergency situations. Ask how 
they would get help and who they woul d" contact . 

- Explain that different cities have different emergency numbers. 
Describe the important information necessary in a phone call for 
medical, fire or theft emergencies. 

- Role play (with the aide) an emergency phone call. Have the class 
form three groups and ask each group to design and practice making 
an emergency phone call about a fire, robbery or accident. 



5 Phone Book/Phone Service 



a The White Pages . Students locate telephone numbers and information 
using the telephone book. 

- Have the class form four groups. Give each group a telephone book. 
Ask the students to suggest what information it contains. 

- Write a name and address on the blackboard (e.g. Sue Smith, 433 
Old Dr.). Ask the groups to locate that person's telephone number 
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and explain how they found it. Clarify the explanation (e.g. last 
name first, alphabetical). Write other names and numbers on the 
blackboard. Have a competition to see who can find the number first, 

- Direct the students' attention to the front sections of the tele- 
phone book. Review what they can find in each section (e.g. emer- 
gency numbers, community service numbers). Have students find 
telephone numbers in response to specific questions. 

* What is the fire emergency number if you live in ? 

* You live in and you discover your son has a drug 

problem. Where can you call for help or information? 

* You live in and your telephone is not working. 

What number do you dial to request repair service? 

Yellow Pages. Students locate telephone numbers and information 
using the yellow pages in the telephone book. 

- Distribute one telephone book to each of four or five groups Ex- 
plain the format of the yellow pages. Give the students directions: 

* You want to have dinner at a Chinese restaurant. Find 

the name and address of one in the yellow pages. 
Find the phone number for school. 

* You live at Find the address of'the nearest 

post office. 

- Distribute a worksheet to each student with questions related to a 
specific page of advertisements in the phone book (see Appendix). 
Have students complete the worksheet and correct them as a class. 

Phone Service. Students describe general procedures for obtaining 
telephone service. ^ 

- Describe the general procedures for arranging for phone service 

in one s home. List the steos. Remember to' explain the responsi- 

P"* !"'^"'es involved in having phone service (e.a. paying biTTs"; 

maintaining equipment). - r- ^ ^ 

- Distribute cards naming general steps for obtaining phone service 
Have the students demonstrate an understanding of the sequence of 
steps by holding their cards and standing in the correct order 



6 Assessment 



Play Tic-Tac-Toe (see Techniques). Indicate a task for each num- 
ber students choose. Ex: 1. Dial this number and make an appoint- 
ment to see a doctor: 261-9422. 

2. Locate Hospital's phone number 

in the telephone book. 
Act as the recipient of the call in each case. 
Review any points or skills that need clarifying. 
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Notes 

Preparatioii 

If one is not available, make a large model pay phone using cardboard. 
Cut a coin slot into it and tape an open can behind the slot to col- 
lect coins. 

Prepare specific questions that fit the phone books you have. 
Language 

People customarily answer a telephone by saying "hello," stating one's 
name (e.g. "John Dee speaking") or the business' name (e.g. "McDoo 
Restaurant"). 

It is considered impolite jiot to say "good-bye" before hanging up. 

Advanced Vocabulary , yellow pages, white pages, directory assistance. 

Advanced Structures . I'd like to make an appointment for 

at . I need to cancel my appointment. 

Variations 



- Explain the purpose of "Directory Assistance" and demonstrate how 
to use it to request information. Have students locate the tele- 
phone number in the phone book, and practice requesting information. 

- Conduct a Role Play in which you, the teacher, are a salesperson 
at a shop selling telephones. A customer (student) comes to ask 
about the various phones and phone services. Try to sell the stu- 
dent the fanciest or most expensive phone or phone service, attempt- 
ing to convince him or her that it is important to have this "ad- 

■ vanc^ed" equipment. 

Fol low-up 

The telephone book is covered again in Lesson 6, "Long Distance Tele- 
phone. " 

Emergency situations are covered in "Community Services" and in "Law 
and Legal Services" in Settling In , Book 2. 

Appendix 

teacher information: obtaining telephone service, page 407 
worksheet: telephone yellow pages, page 386 

Concerns 

Students should be able to count from 0-9 before starting this lesson. 

Many people may be afraid to ask someone else for help, even in an 
emergency situation. It's important to remind students that emergency 
service providers are "helpers" and are trained to respond quickly to 
emergency requests. m j i-u 
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Bits and Pieces 



Phone Service . Having a telephone involves 
There is an initial installation 



costs* 

charge for phone service that varies from one location to another. 
First time customers may be required to pay a deposit for p}ione 
service. If the customer does not pay the telephone bills ^ the phone 
company Dill keep the deposit as payment j and possibly disconnect the 
phone. If the customer pays all the teleplione billSj the phone 
company will return the deposit money to •the customer after a year 
or so. Another way to arrange for first time service is to have a 
''co-signer. " A co-signer is a person who has established good credit 
with the phone company (usually at least 1 or 2 years) and agrees to 
be responsible if the applicant fails to pay the phone bill. 

You will receive a bill every month from the phone company that in-- 
eludes a monthly service charge based on the type of teleph ne^ the 
number of phones and the kind of service you have. The bill also 
includes a charge for each long distance call made from your phone 
number. 

^ Local Telephone Numbers consist of 7 digits. 

H H H H H E a S 




□ DO 

□ DO 

o p o 





^ Phone Etiquette . VJhen people in private homes answer the phone ^ 
they usually say:, ''Hello. " The caller says hello and then asks to 
speak with the person he or she is calling. If the caller remains 
silent^ the person answering may become annoyed and hang up the 
phone. Telephone connections are visually very good. There is no 
need to shout into a phone. 

^ Emergencies ! The information required in an emergency situation is* 



- type of emergency 

- location 



name 

telephone number 



Every area has an "emergency" phone number. In many places the 
number is "92 2. " In other places j there are separate ntanbers for 
healthy police or fire emergencies. Numbers are listed in the 
front section of local phone books, j^^^ 
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t^ocy Phone Etiquette . When using a pay phone ^ it is polite to 
limit the length of your* phone call. A pay plwne is for public 
use^ and should be available to as many people as possible. 

- Instructions for placing locals long distance and emergency 
calls are clearly written on the phone. 



- Pay phones are often located at gas stations ^ 

supermarkets J public libraries and along the street 

Telephone books are free of charge from the tele- 
phone company. The book may be divided into white 
pages and yellow pages. In very large cities there 
may be two books ^ one for white pages and one for 
yellow pages. Some books also contain green pages 
— a separate section listing government offices* 

The front sections of the phone book list: 



emergency numbers 
community service 
numbers 

intemati ona I calls 
(instructions ) 



telephone repair service 
local calls (instructions ) 
long distance calls 
(ins tructi ons ) 




The white pages list: 



The yellow pages list: 




businesses and. government 
offices^ alphabetically ^ 
under a heading naming the 
kind of service. 



- private and business 
addresses and mmbers^ 
alphabetically^ last name 

^ written first. 

Telephone Sounds . 

- When you pick up the receiver ^ you hear a DIAL TONEj a steady 
buzzing sound. 

- After you dial^ a HINGING soundj a slow broken high or low- 
pitched sound means the line is free. 

- After you dial^ a BUSY sounds a fast broken high or low- 
pitched sounds means someone is talking on that line. 

8 

Directory Assistance . This service provides callers with access 
to numbers not listed in the phone book. It is best to try to 
find the number in a phone book first. If a phone book is not 
available^ then call directory assistance. In some places^ 
people are charged for each call to directory assistance. It 
is important to remember which name is the last name because 
telephone numbers are listed according to a person ' s last name ' 
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Planning 



THAT WAS 
A CLOSE 
CALL! 
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Lesson 6 
Long Distance Telephone 

"It's four o'clock in the morning! Why are you calling this early?" 

Time differences are only one of the things people consider when deciding 
how or when to make a long distance call. In this lesson, students will 
identify such considerations as the time of day, the cost and the length 
of call and will practice making long distance telephone calls. 




Ob|ectltfes The students will be able: 

- to demonstrate how to make long distance telephone calls using 

private and public telephones. 

- to demonstrate how to make phone calls in a socially acceptable 

fashion according to American customs. 

- to calculate time differences within the U.S. 

- to calculate time-distance-cost relationships in determining 

long distance telephone rates. 



6 I Long Distance Telephone 



Rationale 

It is possible to call almost anywhere in the U-S. at any time 
if you know how to use the long distance dialing system. Al- 
though the long distance phone system is very convenient, it can 
be very expensive if not used carefully- By being able to cal- 
culate the relative (or actual) costs and time differences in- 
volved in long distance phone calls, people can decide when or 
how to use the system most effectively. 



Skills 



observing numeracy: reading 

solving problems numeracy: computing 



Materials 



Item 


Quanti ty 


Activity 


map of students' native country 


1 


per 


cl ass 


1 


tel ephones 


3 


per 


class 


2, 4 


map/chart of U.S. area codes* 


1 


per 


cl ass 


2a 


map/chart of U.S. time zones* 


1 


per 


class 


2b 


chart: long distance rates I* 


1 


per 


cl ass 


3a 


chart: long distance rates II* 


1 


per 


cl ass 


3b 


open-ended story: long distance* 


1 


per 


student 


3c 


problem situations* 


4 


per 


cl ass 


4 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabul ary 


Literacy 




I7hat time is it? 

What time is it io ? 

How much is a j-mir.ute 
call to ? 

I'd like to call collect. 

person- 
to- 

person. 


operator cal 1 

area code ^^^^ 

time 

morni ng 

afternoon 

evening 

night 

weekend 


PHONE 
TELEPHONE 
(symbol of phone) 

(days of the 
week) 

(clock time) 
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Activities 



Pre-Test/ 
Cul tural 
Exploration 




Assessment 




Estimated Time 

all levels: 
1 day 



1 Pre-Test/Cul tural Exploration 



Long Distance Communication . 

- Post a map of the students' native country. Have students identify 
some major cities or regions on the map. Ask how they sent messages 
to and received messages from different parts of the country. 

* What was the relative cost of each means of communica- 

tion (e.q. traveling, sending a telegram, sending 
a letter)? 

* Did messages have to be kept short for any reason? 

- Post a map of the U.S. Repeat the procedure above. Allow students 
to share what they know about long distance communication (ask for 
details, if appropriate) in the U.S. 



2 Calling Long Distance 



a Area Codes . Students use area codes correctly while practicing how 
to make long distance calls. 

- Show a map or chart of U.S. area codes. Ask: 

* What do these numbers [area codes] signify? 

* How many area codes does each state have? 

* Why do some states have more area codes then others? 

- Ask individual students to go to the map and locate states and 
cities they are familiar with. Have them name the area code for 
each place. 

- Write a 7 digit telephone number on the blackboard. Tell the stu- 
dents you =^re ccilling a friend in Colorado. Demonstrate how to 
make a long distance phone call, without explaining the procedure. 
Ask students to state the procedure they just observed, [dial 1 + 
area code + phone number.] 

79 
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- Write the names of some states or cities on the blackboard and a 
few 7 digit phone numbers of "friends" who live in those places. 
Give a telephone to one student arid ask him or her to make a long 
distance phone call to one of those "friends Remember, the stu- 
dents must say each number aloud while dialing, and choose the 
correct area code. 




- Present this situation: You live in Portland, Oregon aad^ou want 
to call a friend in Bend, Oregon, You dial the number 1 + 7 
digit number. Ask why no area code was dialed. Explain this 
exception to the rule. 

b Time Zones . Students calculate time differences within the U.S. 

- Introduce the concept of time differences and zones by asking the 
students specific questions: 

* When it's 5 p.m. in the eastern part of your 

country, what time is it in the western part? 



* What time is it now? 

* What time is it now in 



[a country or city 



familiar to your students]? 

- Place the map or chart of the U.S. (with time zones and area codes) 
on the wall. Explain "time zones" and have students name some 
states in the different time zones. ^v_(?5* 



\ 




Point to the clocks at the top of each "zone" on the map and ask 
students to calculate time differences within the U.S. Ask stu- 
dents why it is important. to calculate time differences when 
planning to make a long distan^^e call. 

Vary this by giving students paper clocks, with moveable hands. 
Ask two students to stand in front of 2 states (on the map). Have 
one student set a clock at 10 a.m. Have the second student set 
a clock to the corresponding time in his/her time zone. 

Repeat this or give word problems—students find states and area 
codes and calculate time differences. 
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c Types of Calls . Students describe different tyoes of long distance 
cal Is. 

- Review the procedure for "direct dialing," practiced in Activity 
2a. Ask if there are other ways to make a long distance telephone 
call. List students' ideas on the blackboard and review each one, 
adding appropriate information. 

- Demonstrate how to dial an operator-assisted call. After the 
class has observed, ask the students to explain the procedure. 

- Have students list the type of information a caller needs to give 
the operator when making different types ol" calls (e.q. collect, 
person-to-person) . 

- Ask two students to role play making an operator-assisted phone 
cal 1 . 



3 P?.tes 



a Determining Pxates I . Students identify different telephone rates 

according to time of the day and day of the week. 

- Present a chart of long distance rates. Point out the days of the 

week and the times listed. 



MON 



TUE 



THUR 



FRI 



SAT 



SUN 



8 AM to 
5 PM 




5 PM to 
11 PM 





11 PM to 
8 AM 





Weekday Ful 1 
Rate 



Evening 35% 
di scount 



Night 60% 
di scount 



* How many ^ , , , 

* What hours is 

* Etc. 



aiscounT: aiscount 

different rates are there on Monday? 
•s is the evening rate valid? 



- Explain the different rates. Give the students some problems to 
solve using the chart (e.g. If you call long distance at 9 a.m. 
on Tuesday, will you get a 35% discount?). 

b Determining Rates II . Students .alculate time-distance-cost rela- 
tionships in determining long distance telephone rates. 
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- Explain the factors that determine how expensive a long distance 
phone call will be (e.g. distance, length of conversation, time 
of day, type of cal 1 ) . 

- Present a long-distance rate chart (see Appendix). Ask: 

* How much is a call to New York at the evening rate? 

* How much is a call to Los Angeles at 8:00 AM for the 

first minute? How much is 1 additional minute? 

- Vary this by writing the questions on a worksheet and having 
students answer the questions individually. Correct the work- 
sheets as a class. 

c Open-Ended Story . Students determine economical ways to use long 
distance telephone service by answering questions about one person's 
experiences . 

- Present an Open-ended Story (see Techniques) about a newly-arrived 
refugee who makes long distance phone calls to friends and rela- 
tives around the U.S. (see Appendix). Ask follow-up questions to 
help the students determine what this refugee could have done to 
avoid the problem. 

d Phone Service . Students name basic procedures for obtaining long 
distance telephone service. 

- Ask students to list the general procedures for obtaining local 
and long distance telephone service. Have them share their lists 
with the class. 



4 Assessment 



Probl em-Sol vi ng . Students choose a course of action in order to 
achieve a specific result. 

- Distribute one "problem situation" to each of four groups. 
Sample situations: 

* You want to call your sister in another state. She 
lives in a house with 5 other people you don't know. 
You only want to talk to your sister. What kind of 
call should you make? [person-to-person.] 

* You want to call your uncle in Houston, Texas. His 
phone number is 766-0423. You don't have much money, 
but your uncle has a high-pa/ing job. He comes home 
by 6:30. What time should you call him from New York? 
Demonstrate how you would call him. 

- Allow each gr<^up to choose a course of action, demonstrate and 
explain its choice to the class. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Copy the chart found in the Appendix onto poster board or make -a 
corresponding worksheet as an individual handout. You can also find 
rate charts in your local telephone books. 

Language 

Long distance telephone connections are usually clear. There is 
usually no need to shout into the phone. 

Advanced Vocabulary , direct dial, collect call, oerson-to-person 
cal l , toll-free cal 1 , time zone, rate, discount. 

Advanced Structures . I'd like to make a call. What is the 

rate? 

Variations 

Conduct a Valuation activity (see Techniques) in which students de- 
cide which situations would require a long distance telephone call 
(e.g. a friend's birthday, death of a relative). 

Appendix 

chart: long distance rates, page 409 

open-ended story: calling long distance, page 408 

Concerns 

When refugees resettle in the U.S., they often live far away from 
friends and relatives. They may fear losing contact with people who 
are dear to them. Long distance telephone calls can bring people 
"together." The temptation to use this service often is great and 
the consequences can be difficult (e.g. no money to pay the bill). 
So, while it's important that people know how to make long distance 
• telephone calls, it is also important that they be able to choose 
the type, time and length of call to best meet their needs. 

Telephone services are constantly being upgraded and expanded. 
Changes in the availability of services go along with changes in 
the ways of obtaining service. People can check on new developments 
in their individual communities. 
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Bits and Pieces Area Codes . An area code consists of three 

numbers. They ^ re not needed when making a 
l^aaZ aaZZ. Each state has a different area code — some have more 
than one area code. A state with a large population may have more 
t}ian one area code. A map with area codes can be found in the tele- 
phone book. 

o 

Time Zones . Thei^e are foui' time zones in the mainla^id U.S.^ with the 
time being later as you move from East to West. When you make a long 
distance rall^ it's important to calculate the time at the receiving 
location so as not to disturb anyone^ and have a better chance of 
making contact. Time zone maps can be found in the telephone book. 

Types of Long Distance Calls. 



a. Long Distance Call Within the Same Area Code : This is a call which^ 
though not locals is still in the same area code as the caller. 

For example: You live in Portland (Oregon) and want to call Eugene 
(Oregon) . Both cities have the area code 503^ but they are 120 
miles apart and aj*e therefore long distance. To make this type of 
cally you must dial 1 -h the phone number. It is not necessary to 
dial the area code. To find out if a city within the same area 
code is a long distance call^ consult the front of the phone book 
for the listing of cities considered ^^local. " 

b. Direct^Dial Calls : The caller dials directly from a private or 
public telephone to a number outside of his or her area code. The 
caller pays the charges. To call directly dial 1 -h the area code 
-h the phone number. Note: There are some areas in the U.S. where 
you do not need to dial "i" for this kind of call. Students should 
consult their phone books or ask a neighbor. Direct dialing is 
the least expensive method of calling long distance. 

c. Person^to^Person Calls : If the caller wishes to speak to a par- 
ticular person^ a person-^to-person call is needed. It is an 
operator- as sis ted call. The caller dials 0 -h the area code -f the 
phone number. The operator will answer the call first. The caller 
should tell the operator: 

- the type of call (e.g. person-to-person) 

- the person caller wishes to '^peak to 

- the caller name 

Person-'to-person calls are more expensive than direct dial calls. 
At the same time^ they may save the caller money because the 
caller is only charged if the person called is available. 

Collect Calls : Collect calls mean that the person called pays the 
charge^ not the caller. They ojre operator^ as sis ted and dialed the 
same as person-to-person calls ^ and the operator connects the call. 
He or she will ask the person being called if they will accept the 
call (pay the charges) . As with all operator ^assisted calls j 
collect calls are expensive and should be used only when necessary. 
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e. Toll^Free Numbers : Toll- free numbers are numbers tJzat can be 
called from anywhere in the U.S. with no expense to the caller. 
Many business and social service /government agencies have these 
numbers so that -people can contact them easily. To dial a toll- 
free number^ the caller dials 1 -f BOO -f the phone number. 

Long Distance Rate s: Charges for long distance calls are based on 
time. The caller is charged the initial fee (either one minute or 
three minutes) even if the call lasts less time. After the initial 
time period the caller is charged a certain amount for each minute 
or fraction of a minute. 

Rate charts for different area calls can be found in the front of the 
telephone book. Some basic rules for long distance rates. 

- The greater the distance between the two stations^ the greater 
the charge (rate). 

- Direct dial calls are generally cheaper than operator assisted 
calls. 

- Long distance calls made during office hours (8:00 a.m. - 
5:00 p.r.) are the most expensive. 

- Calls made during the evening hours (5:00 p.m. - 11:00 p.m.) 
are cheaper. 

- Calls made on holidays^ weekends^ and at night (11:00 p.m. - 
8:00 a.m.) are the cheapest. 

- Rates are based on the time zone the ccJler is calling from. 

Factors determining the cost of a lon g 
di s tance call : 

a) The distance called. 

b) Length of the call — it 's a good idea 
to keep track of how long you talk. 

c) Time of day — remember that some 
times are cheaper than others^ try 
to call at these times. 

d) Kind of call — it^s always cheaper to 
use direct dialing but there are 
other options. 



^ Obtaining Long Distance Service : There are a number of companies 
offering this service. The local telephone company will probably 
provide its customer with one of these company 's services auto- 
matically. However^ in the future^ the local company may let the 
customer select the long distance company he or she wants to use. 
At present^ if a customer makes many long distance telephone callsy 
it may be cheaper to use a company other than the one selected by 
th^ local company. Therefore y check with different companies to 
find out ^'^hich provides the best service for meeting one's needs. 
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Lesson 7 

Messages and Letters 

"Dear Mom, I wish you were here." 

Upon arrival in the U.S., refugees may need and want to communicate with 
people in other parts of the U.S., in refugee camps or in their homeland 
or other countries. In this lesson, students describe basic communication 
services in the U.S. and practice addressing envelopes. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to identify resources for letter and package mailing and telegram 

services. 

- to address envelopes appropriately and completely. 
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Messages and Letters 



Rationale 

Keeping 



in contact with friends and relatives, across town or 
across the world, helps people retain some sense of security, 
continuity and/or emotional support. Being able to communicate 
with Americans by mail, whether for business or personal reasons, 
also helps people get the information or contact they may need. 
By being able to identify communication services in the U.S., 
and learning how to write and address letters, people can take 
advantage of the available services as they 



need 



them. 



Skills 



literacy: reading and writing 
numeracy: computi ng 



weighing options 



Materials 



Item 



poster: envelope* 

cardboard strips: address parts* 

worksheet: addresses, envelope* 

handout: sarr . letter* 

blank paper 

chart: postage fees* 

aerogramme, envelope, stamp, post 

card, money order ^real ) 
cards : postal "probl ems"* 
model mailbox* 

envelope, post card, aerogramme, 

stamp* (sample or real) 
U.S. coins 

pictures : mail boxes* 

mail* 

U.S. map 

poster: change-of address form* 
handout: change-of-address form* 



Quanti ty 



1 per class 

as needed 

1 per student 

1 per class 

1 per student 

1 per class 

1 each per class 

5-6 per clasr 

1 per class 

1 item per student 

$1.00 per student 

3 per class 

10 pieces per class 

1 per class 

1 per class 

1 per student 



Activity 



3a 
3a 
3a 
3b 
3b 
4a 
4a 

4a 
4b 
4b 

4b 
4c 
4c 
4c 
4c 
4c 



preparation needed before class 



Language 



I want stamps, 

pi ease. 

rd like to mail this 



ackage to 
etter 



Vocabul ary 
mail 



teleg ram 
Post Office 
letter 
aerogramme 
stamp 
package 
mail box 



address 
zip code 
change- 
of- 

aduress 
form 



Literacy 

(addresses) 
(dates/prices) 
POST OFFICE 
U.S. MAIL 
AIR MAIL 
LOCAL 

OUT OF TOl 1 
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Activities 




Estimated Time 

all levels: 
day 



1 Pre-Test 



a Questions . Students name types of communication services available 
in the U.S. 

- Present the following questions: 

* When you arrive in the U.S., who will you want to 

contact? 

* Where is that person/are those people? 

* How will you contact them? 

* What options do you have? 

* Why would you choose one option or the other? 

- Clarify or add information as needed. 

b Addresses . Students identify the "parts" of a U.S. address. 

- Ask a student who knows his or her U.S. address (or the address 
of a friend or relative) to write the name and address on the 
blackboard and to explain tl^e "parts" of the address. Allow 
other students to assist with the explanation. Clarify or add 
information as needed. Repeat with one or two other students. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Long Distance Communication . Students describe means of long distcnce 
communication in their native country and in the refugee camp. 

- Show a map of the students' native country (if appropriate at your 
class level). Ask some students to point to their hometowns. How 
did they communicate with people in other towns? Why did they 
choose one service or another (e.g. cost, speed, availability, 
etc.)? 

- Ask students what kinds of contact or communication they have with 
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people outside of the refugee camp. What do they send or receive 
(e.g. telegrams, letters, money orders, packages)? Have some stu- 
dents explain the procedures for receiving and sending communica- 
tions in the camp, 



3 Letters 



a The Envelope . Students practice addressing envelopes, 

- Make a large "envelope" on a piece of poster board (2i x 4), On 
separate cardboard strips, write names, titles, numbers, street 
names, city names, state names and zip codes. Mix the strips 
together and have the students sort them into piles according to 
category. Then have the students select strips from each pile 
to compose addresses on the envelope board. 



"7^ 



Elm 



PA 



- In lower-level classes, distribute blank envelopes and have stu- 
dents copy an address from the "envelope" poster board onto the 
real envelopes, 

- In more advanced classes, distribute "address" worksheets (see 
Appendix) and blank envelopes. Have them work individually, 
addressing the envelopes according to instructions on the work- 
sheet, 

- Review the worksheets and addressed envelopes as a class. 

b Pers onal or Business . Students write sample personal or business 
letters , 

- Present a sample personal or business letter (see Appendix for 
examples) on newsprint. Read and review the letter along with 
the students, explaining the format (e.g. the date is in the 
upper right-hand corner; use "Dear" for friends). 

- In lower-level classes, compose a letter (as a class) to somebody 
everyone in the class knows (e.g. an absent student, a previous 
teacher). Have each student contribute one line. Write the 
sentences on the board as they say them. Distribute blank paper. 
Instruct the students to copy the letter onto the paoer and sign 
it. 

- In more advanced classes, distribute blank paper and have students 
create their own letters. Collect the letters and return them, 
with corrections, the next day. 

- You may want to list some real or imaginary college or employers' 
addresses as a reference for students interested in practicing 
how to write business letters. 
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4 Services Available 



a Sending Messages . Students identify resources for telegram and 
letter and package mailing services. 

- Review the communication services mentioned in Activity la. Ex- 
plain how to send a telegram. Ask students when (under what 
circumstances) they would send a telegram to someone. 

- Have students name the services of a U.S. Post Office. List 
these on the board. Briefly explain the basic services students 
missed. 

- Prepare and post a chart with information about postage fees for 
airmail, surface mail, money orders. Use the chart as a basis 
for question-answer practice. 



Domestic Mail 


Overseas Mail 


Money Orders 


22?! letter 
post 
card 


W letter 
36(!! aerogramme 
33}!. post card 


up to $25.00, 
75)!! fee. 



Present samples 
of each item 
(e.g. stamp, 
aerogramme , 
post card) . 



- As a follow-up, distribute "problem" cards which students read 
and solve by looking at the chart. Ex: 

* You want to send three letters 
to friends overseas, plus a post 
card to your uncle in another 
state. What will you buy? 
How much will it cost? 



$1.32 for three 
overseas stamps or 
$1.08 for 3 aero~ 
grammes plus . 14 
for the post card 
stamp. $1.46 or 

$1.22 



* You need to buy and send a 
$25.00 money order to your 
sister in another state. 
What do you need to buy? 
How much wHl you pay the 
postal clerk? 

b Mailing Letters . Students practice purchasi' 
letters in the mailbox. 



$25.00 plus the .75_ 
fee 2rur^<t^ for 
the stamp. $25.97 



ng stamps and placing 



- Present a model "mailbox" with three letter slots. Distribute 
envelopes, aerogrammes and post cerds with names of different 
cities and countries written on them (in pencil). 

- Assign two or three students to be 
postal clerks. Give them some money 
and some "fake" stamps. Distribute 
money to al 1 stfidents. Ask each stu- 
dent to read the city and/or country 
on the envelope, aerogramme or post 



LOCAL 



cie: 



Out Or 
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card, to purchase thr necessc.ry stamps from a postal clerk and to 
place the mail in th'. proper slot in the mailbox. 

- After all stamps have been purchased and letters have been mailed, 
check each pile of mail as a class to be sure that the items were 
placed in the appropriate slots. 

c Receiving Mail . Students explain general mail delivery procedures, 
distinguish "junk" mail from regular mail and practice completing 
change-of-address forms. 

- Show pictures of different types of home mailboxes. Allow stu- 
dents to explain general mail delivery procedures in the U.S. 
Clarify and add information as needed. 

- Place piles of "mail" on a table. Explain that this mail just 
arrived at your home yesterday and that you need help understanding 
it. Instruct the students to look through the mail and sort it 
into different categories (e.g. what needs to be answered; what 
can be thrown away; what can be used for reference). 

- Lead a discussion focusing on how to figure out what mail can be 
discarded (e.g. learning to recognize bills, aski ng neighbors or 
friends if unsure) . 

- Show a map of the U.S. (if appropriate at your class level). Ask 
one student to locate (or just to name) the city in which he or 
she will resettle or the city of a friend or relative. Have that 
student write the complete address on the blackboard. Ask what 
will happen to the mail if the people at that address move to 
another home. 

- Explain the function of change-of-address cards. Post a large 
sample card (see Appendix) and complete it using the address given 
by the previous student and a new address created by you. (Just 
change the house number and street name. Use the same city, state 
and zip code the student used.) 

- Distribute blank change-of-address forms. For practice, ask stu- 
dents to fill-in the forms using their own U.S. addresses (if they 
know them) or the address on the blackboard as the old address. 
They can use the "new" address on the large sample form as the 
"new" address on the small forms. Circulate to check the students' 
i ndividual forms . 



5 Assessment 



Making Choices . Students decide upon the c :nmuni cation services 
they would prefer to usr in given situations. 

- Present "problem" situations and have the students choose an appro- 
priate communication service for that circumstance. (See Appendix 
for situations. ) 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Real U.S. stamps, aerogrammes and money orders are preferable as 
examples. Prepare "homemade" samples to be used in the activities. 

For the letter-writing activity (3b), determine the appropriate kind 
of letter to introduce by considering the students' English ability, 
interests and perveived needs in the U.S. (For example, if most 
students in a very advanced class want to apply to a college or 
university, they may be interested in learning how to write a formal 
letter of inquiry. Other students may want to know how to write a 
simple letter back to their teachers in the refugee camp.) 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , register, insure, special delivery. 

Advanced Structures . What's the fastest/cheapest way to send this? 
When will it arrive? 

Variations 

Conduct a Station-To-Station activity (see Techniques) in which stu- 
dents complete the following tasks at each station: 
1. address an envelope completely and correctly (including return 
address); 2. "purchase" the appropriate amount of postage at the 
"Post Office"; 3. mail the letter in the appropriate slot. 

See Lesson 5, "Using the Telephone" and Lesson 6, "Long Distance 
Telephone" for related information and activities. 

Appendix 

worksheet: address parts, page 387 
handout: personal and official letters, page 388 
poster and handout: change-of-address form, page 389 
problem situations: making choices, page 410 

Concerns 

Prices for U.S. communication services can vary, and may change after 
the printing of thi?. book. The amounts listed in this lesson are for 
practice purposes only. Check out current prices before preparing 
to teach this lesson and be sure to remind students about the chang- 
ing costs. 
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Bits and Pieces 



COMMUmCATION SERVICES 



Telephone . Almost alt people in the 
U.S. hccoe telephones in their houses ot their place of work* 

Telegrams . Telegrams ore delivered by telephone or by typed message. 
They are relatively eocpensive to send. Go to the telegraph office 
or co7itaat the office by telephone. Money can be sent very quickly 
by telegram. The address of a telegraph office is listed in the 
Yellow Pages of the telephone book. 

Letters and Pack a ges (within the U.S.) . The U.S. Postal Service will 
transport and deliver letters and packages that contain complete^ 
legible addresses and the correct amount of postage (stamps) . Pack- 
ages must be wrapped according to current regulations (e.g. certain 
types of wrapping^ string ^ tape). Check with the local post office 
for current rules. Postage varies according to the weight and the 
"class'' of mail. The commonly -used classes of mail within the U.S. 
are: 

1. First'-class mail — generally used for letters and postcards^ a 
fast way of sending items. 

2. Second-class mail — often used for newspapers j magazines and 
other printed matter j it is less expensive and slower than 
''first-class mail. " 

3. Fourth-class mail- -also called "parcel postj " used for packages 
but has itemj size and weight limits j sent by "surface mail." 

4. Special delivery — the mail is delivered right away by a special 
carrier J requires an additional fee. 

^ Letters and Packages (outside the U.S.) . Overseas mail can be sent 
by surface mail or airmail. One commonly-used means of sending inter- 
national letters is by aerogramne. An aerograrrme is a forrrij printed 
by the U. S. Postal Service j that folds into a letter. It is less 
expensive to send abroad than a letter in an envelope. 

' U.S. Postal Service: 



* collects J transports and delivers 
domestic and inter>iational mail, 
sells stamps^ aerogrammes and^ 
sometimes J packaging supplies 
such as tape and boxes. 

insures mail against loss or 
damage. (There is a fee in- 
volved which varies depending 
on the value of the item. ) 
registers mail (requiring the 
receiver to sign upon receipt 
so that delivery is recorded — 
there is a fee involved. ) 

* sells and cashes U.S. Postal 
Service money orders. (There 
is a fee involved that varies 



depending on the amount of 
the money order. ) 
* provides change-of-address 
forms. 

^ Change of Address 

?he U.S. Postal Service provides 
official change-of-address foims 
that give the new address and. 
tell the Postal Service when to 
begin delivering mail. Com- 
pleted forms should be given to 
the mail deliverer or the local 
post office. 
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Common Street Abbreviat-ions . 



Rd. 

St. 

Ave. 

Ln. 

Dr. 

Blvd. 

f 

State Names 



Road 

Street 

Avenue 

Lane 

Drive 

Boulevard 



Write' them in full (New 
Jersey) or abbreviated 
(NJ). 



8 



I Receiver city^ state 
and/ or country ^ zip code 

Receiver ^ s street name 
and house number or post 
office box number 

Receiver 's name 



Receiving Mail : 

Mail is usually delivered 6 days a 
week — not on Sundays or holidays. 
Most houses haoe a mailbox by the 
front door or neax" the road. Apart- 
ment buildings often have separate 
boxes with locks for each resident. 
Some people receive their mail at 
the post office where they rent a 
box. Incorrectly delivered mail 
should be returned to the deliverer 
or local post office. 
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Lesson 8 



Nonirerbal Communication 

Expressions or gestures that mean one thing in one culture may mean some- 
thing very different in another culture. In this lesson, students prac- 
tice some common American expressions and gestures and demonstrate appro- 
priate responses to those gestures. 





1 
























^^^^^^^^^^ 













Ob|e€tives The students will be able: 

• to identify different means of nonverbal communication. 

- to demonstrate and explain some common American nonverbal expressions 

and gestures. 

- to Identify and respond appropriately to some common American gestures. 
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Rationale 

The spoken and the written word communicate a lot. Unspoken 
messages communicate many things, too. By being able to use 
and respond appropriately to some common American nonverbal ex- 
pressions and gestures, refugees can facilitate communication 
and nelp themselves develop relationships with the people they 
will meet. (e.g. resettlement worker, teacher, doctor, neighbor, 
landlord) in the United States. 



SIcilis 

observing 

cl ari fying information 
clarifying attitudes 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


chair 


1 


1, 3b 


silent drama script* 


1 


3b 


baby dpi 1 


2 


3b 


cups 


2 


3b 


case studies: misinterpretation* 


2-3 


3c 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabul ary 


Literacy 


Excuse me, I don't understand. 
What does that mean? 


eyes body 
hand(s) thumb 
finger 


Review 

(signs/symbol s) 
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Activities 






Assessment 




1 

Pre-Test 




Estimated Time 



all levels: 
1 day 



1 Pre-Test 



A Guest . Students identify different means of nonverbal communication. 

- Invite an unknown guest to the class. The guest will enter the 
classroom in very sloppy or dirty clothes, make noise opening and 
closing the door, create a disturbance while getting into a chair 
and show an unfriendly facial expression. Start the class with 
some "small talk" (e.g. "How was your weekend?", "The weather is 
really hot, isn't it?"). After a few moments, the stranger will 
leave, again creating d disturbance--not saying anything to anyone. 

- Ask for reactions from the students: 



* Who was that? 

* What kind of person was she (he)? [polite, pro- 
fessional, rude, friendly] How do you know? 

* What was the guest's attitude toward the class and 
you [the students]? How do you know? 



- Brainstorm (see Techniques) a list of factors which tell you some- 
thing about a person without verbal communication. Record students' 
responses on the blackboard and refer to this list throughout the 
lesson. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Demonstration . Students demonstrate nonverbal messages used in their 
culture. — 

- Review the list of factors in nonverbal communication from the pre- 
vious activity. Ask students to demonstrate the variety of messages 
each of these factors (e.g. dress, posture, facial expression) might 
communicate in their culture. 
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3 Actions, Not Words 



a What Does That Mean ? Students demonstrate and explain some common 
American gestures. 

- Send five or six volunteers out of the classroom for a fev; minutes. 
Teach the remaining students some common American gestures. Some 
of the gestures you choose may indicate: 



- Bring the volunteers back into the classroom. A^.. e students 
to demonstrate the American gG^tures and have those who just re- 
turned guess what the gestures mean. 

- Send out another group of students and repeat the activity using 
other gestures. 

- When students misunderstand a gesture, ask what the consequences 
might be of not understanding that gesture in a conversation with 
an American. Discuss how people can find out the meaning of ges- 
tures and expressions they don't understand. 

b Silent Drama . Students identify and explain some common American 
non-verbal expressi ons and gestures. 

- Stage a short drama with two Americans as the actors. They per- 
form a pantomime using as many common gestures and expressions as 
possible. Use some expressions or gestures that have a different 
meaning in the students* culture. Explain that the students will 
see a role play without words. They are to watch closely and try 
to understand what each character is saying to the other throughout 
the ski A sample drama follows: 



One woman is at home, her baby sleeping in the 
next room. She hears a knock at the door. It 
is a friend she hasn't seen for a while. They 
hug when they see each other. The hostess in- 
vites her friend to come in and sit down and 
offers a drink. They discuss the heat and each 
other's children. ("How old are they?", "How 
tall are they?", etc.) The guest asks to see 
the hostess' baby. They enter the baby's room 
(SShh!) The mother picks up the baby and hands 
it to her guest who touches its head and shows 
great interest in the child. The friend then 
returns to the living room. The hostess points 
to the empty glasses on the floor, counter or 
low table (to indicate "Do you want another 
drink?"). There's a knock at the door. The 
hostess steps across (over) the crossed leg of 
her guest to get to the door. When it's time 
to leave, they kiss each other good-bye. 



* Quiet! (SSHH) 

* Good-bye. 

* I 'm hungry. 



* It smells bad. 

* SI ap-me-f ive! 

* That's - 
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Review the story with the students. What happened first, second, 
etc.? What is the relationship of the characters? Model some of 
the gestures used and ask them to explain what was meant by those 
gestures during the role play. Focus on expressions or gestures 
that are not common or that have a different meaning in the stu- 
dents' culture. 




c Mi si nterpretation . Students identify misunderstandings of nonverbal 
communication and determine possible means of avoiding and resolving 
those misunderstandings. 

- Present some Case Studies (See Techniques) involving situations 
in which people misinterpret each other's behavior or gestures, 
resulting in conflict. 

- Two sample stories: 



Ann a^d Carol were classmates at a university. They often talked 
together before and after class, but didn't spend time together 
away from school. After a one-week school vacation, they both 
returned to the university. When Ann saw Carol, she ran uo to 
hug her. "It's great to see you! How was your vacation?," 
she asked. Carol looked surprised, pulled back a little and 
said, "My vacation was OK." Carol didn't talk to Ann very much 
after that. Ann was hurt. 



Bob was the sponsor for A, a newly-arrived refugee. A told Bob 
that he wanted to find a job as quickly as possible. Bob con- 
tacted some people who agreed to interview A. Bob took time 
away from his own job to take A to the interviews. During the 
job interviews, A didn't say very much. He didn't make eye con- 
tact with the interviewers and he didn't ask any questions. 
After each interview, A smiled and laughed a little when he told 
Bob that he didn't get the job. After the third try. Bob yelled 
at A. "What's so funny? Don't you realize this is important?" 
Bob didn't take A for any more interviews. A was confused. 
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- After each story is presented, ask clarification questions, 

* What was the conflict? 

* What behavior(s) caused the conflict? 

* What did mean by behaving that way? 

* How did interpret the behavior? 

* How could this conflict have been avoided? 

* How might it be resolved? 

- List students' responses on the blackboard. Review all suggestions 
for resolving the conflict to determine which are realistic and 
appropriate. 



4 Assessment 



Before You Go , Students respond appropriately to some common American 
gestures, 

- Instruct the students to leave the class one at a time. As each 
student stands to leave the classroom, use a common American gesture 
(e,g, Ssh, come here, great!) If the student responds appropriately, 
he or she may leave the class. If not, signal for the student to 
sit down and wait, 

- Go on to the next student. Continue until everyone has had a turn 
and then return to the students who were not successful the first 
time and give them another chance to go home! 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Recruit some American "guests" for both the Pre-Test activity and the 

"Silent Drama," Plan or rehearse their roles with their beforehand. 

Ask students from another class or the classroom aide to demonstrate 
and explain some common expressions and gestures in the students' 
culture to you a few days before this lesson. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , Mi sunderstandi ng , impol i te , 

Advanced Structures , I think you misunderstood, I didn't mean it 
that way. 



Variations 

Show a videotape (without sound), slides or pictures of Americans in 
a variety of situations, demonstrating various expressions or ges- 
tures. Ask the students to identify what the people are trying to 
communicate in each instance. 

Concerns 

Some American gestures may be considered obscene or extremely impolite 
in the students' culture. It is partici'larly important to explain 
the meanings these gestures convey in the U,S, so that they may avoid 
feeling unnecessarily offended or angered. The reverse may also be 
true. Some behaviors considered acceptable in other cultures are 
considered rtide in the U,S, (e,g, spitting, cracking knuckles, burp- 
ing in public) , 
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Bits and Pieces 





Conmmiaation is a lot move than oust words. 
It involves attitudes^ feelings^ sights other 
sounds^ touchy body movements^ eta. The as- 
pects of oomnuniaatvon that do not involve 
wordsj we call NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION. 



'Some people are very "physical" with their friends. 
They touch and hug a lot* Others don^t feel com- 
fortable with physical contact. People ^s reactions 
to touch vary depending on the context (where ^ 
when^ in what situation) and on the individuals 
(who touches whom). It may be safer to be a 
bit reserved^ to wait and observe what others 
do before "grabbing" someone you hardly know! 




It's generally OK for friends to touch each other on the 
shoulder or aim when they greet each other j when they 
part J or even while they 're talking. 



Hugging is a way to show affection between close friends. 
Men and women hug^ women hug each other ^ but men do not 
usually hug other men. 



^ Kissing on the cheek is another way to express a feeling 
of friendship. Again^ men and women may kiss "hello" 
or "good-bye^" women and women may kiss^ but men don^t 
usually kiss other men. 

^People do hold hands and walk arm-in-arm ^in public. 
Women and men will hold handsj not two women or two men. 
If two women or two men hold hands in public ^ other 
people may think they are home sexual ^thcurr^i h-^ompn zouch 
more often in public tha>' del 
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Faaial express-tons convey your' thoughts ^ feelings and 
attitudes . 
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Planning 



Lesson 9 
Time Planning 

"Hey! Don't you know what time it is? I've been waiting here for 
twenty mi nutes! " 

Time is extremely valuable to many people in the United States. They 
think about time a lot and plan activities according to how much time 
they have. In this lesson, students practice telling time and identify 
consequences of being early, late or "on time" in given situations. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to tell time. 

- to describe the consequences of Deing early, late or "on time" i 

five different situations regarding work, social occasions 
and appointments. 

- to calculate time in order to plan parts of a daily schedule. 
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Rationale 

In some cultures, time is not as rigidly scheduled as it is in 
the U.S. In the American workplace, breaks, lunch hours and 
starting/completion times are arranged to make the most efficient 
use of time and meet the demands of production. When visiting 
a doctor or service provider (a child's teacher, for example), 
punctuality is considered extremely important. In social situa- 
tions, Americans usually do not want to be kept waiting. By 
being able to tell and manage time, people can help themselves 
function more smoothly with Americans in daily life. 

Sicllls 



observing 

numeracy: reading and writing 
numeracy: computing 



Materials 



I tern 



Quantity 



Activity 



model clock (hand-held) 
newsprint and felt marker 
long orange rods 
short white rods 
cardboard clock hands* 
number flashcards 1-60* 
worksheet: matching* 
worksheet: writing time* 
open-ended story: Busy Day* 
picture story: meeting a friend* 
chart: On Time* 
colored chalk 

v/orksheet: time management* 



2 per class 

3 each per class 
12 per class 

60 per class 
2 per class 
60 per class 
1 per student 
1 per student 
1 per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 

4 per class 

1 per student 



1, 3a, 3b 
2 

3a, 3b 

3a, 3b 

3a, 3b 

3a 

3b 

3b 

4 

5a 

5b 

5b 

6a 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



What time is it? 

It's one o'clock , 
one-fi fteen , 
one-thi rty , 
one-forty-fiv e, 

I 'm sorry I 'm late. 



Vocabulary 

time morning 

clock afternoon 

early evening 

on time night 
late 

hour(s) 
minute(s) 



Literacy 

(numbers) 
0-59 

(clockface time) 
(digital time) 
1:00-12:59 
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Activities 





1 Pre- Test 



Time Game . Students tell time in English. 

- Review counting numbers from 1-59. Show a model clock and ask what 
time it is on the clock. Change the clock hands and ask individual 
students to state the time in English. 

- Draw two blank clockfaces on the blackboard. Fill in each with a 
different time. Ask a student to point to the clock showing the 
time class begins each day. Change the times on the clocks and 
ask another student to point to the clock showing the time class 
ends each day. 

- Have the students form two groups, each group sitting in one straight 
row. Give a model clock with moveable hands to the first person in 
each line. Say a time. The two people move the hands to show the 
time stated. Continue until all students in each line have completed 
the task. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



A Day In My Life . Students identify changes in their lives since 
coming to the refugee camp with regard to daily schedules and the 
concept of time. 

- Have students form two groups. Ask the first group to prepare and 
present a Role Play (see Techniques) of a "typical day" in the stu- 
dents' native country. (If there are people^ from both urban and 
rural backgrounds, have them form three groups.) Ask the remaining 
group to prepare and present a role play of a "typical day" in camp, 
from morning until bedtime. 

- Post two (or three) pieces of newsprint. Divide each into three 
sections by drawing a rising sun, a full sun and a moon to repre- 
sent morning , afternoon and evening. 
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Review the role plays with the students by asking nuestions about 
their individual lives in their native country and in the camp. 
Record daily activities by listing or drawing them in the three 
sections on the pieces of newsprint. 

Ask some follow-up questions: 

* How did you decide when you were going to do a particular activity 
in your riomeland? In camp? 

* Who decided what you would do first, second, etc. in your home- 
land? In camp? 

* Was it important to be at a particular place at a particular time 
in your homeland? In camp? Why? What were the consequences of 
not being there on time? 

* Did you ever need a watch or clock in your hometown? In camp? 

* Did you feel you had enough time in a day to do everything you wanted 
to in your native country? In camp? 

* How do you feel about the way your daily life and use of time has 
changed since coming to camp? What is positive about living with 
the camp schedule? What is negative? ^ 



3 Tel 1 ing Time 



a Reading a Clock . Students tell time using model clocks. 

- Clear a space in the center of the classroom and place 12 long 
orange rods in a circular pattern on the floor to represent whole 
hours. Place short white rods between each orange rod to repre- 
sent minutes. Place one white rod on the bottom tip of each 
orange rod to show the relationship between "15 minutes" and 
"7-^fifteen ." | 




3 OrcxvN<^<2 



Point to the orange rods and have tne students count the whole 
hours. Place flashcards with the number beside each orange rod, 
after students are comfortable counting the rods. Repeat the 
above procedure with minutes. 
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- Add cardboard clock hands to the model. Use a big white "hand" 
to correspond to the minutes and a short orange "hand" to corres- 
pond to the hours, 

- Present whole hours from 1:00 to 12:00 using the movable hands. 
Model the question, "What time is it?" and the response, "It's 

o'clock." Repeat the above with minutes, teaching the 
phrases, "It's one-oh-one," "It's three-twenty," etc, 

- Show a hand-held model clock and repeat the above procedure. 
Reading and Writing Clock Tim e. Students read and write clock time. 

- Repeat the above exercises writing the corresponding times on the 
blackboard (e.g. 1:00, 7:35). Begin with whole hours and proceed 
to hours and minutes. 

- Distribute worksheets on which students must match different tiinas 
to the corresponding written times. Distribute worksheets for 
students to write the correct times under the clock faces. 





© 


'31-.30 






® 






3: 00 




® 


® 






\ '.4-5 




® 


® 


Have the students form 


two groups. 


Show 


a model 



clock. Ask a 

representative from each group to go to the blackboard. Change 
the clock hands, show the clock to everyone. The first group 
representative to write the correct time on the blackboard scores 
a point for the group. (Encourage teammates to help by calling 
out the correct time in English.) 



4 Daily Life in the U.S. 



Open-Ended Story . Students identify likely changes in their lives 
after settling in the U.S. with regard to daily schedules and the 
concept of time. 

- Refer students to the "Cultural Exploration" activity in which they 
compared their daily routines in their homeland to their daily 
routines in camp. 

- Present an Open-Ended Story (see Techniques) about one refugee 
family's "typical" busy day in the U.S. 

An and Liu woke up at 5:45. Liu prepared a light 
breakfast while An got ready for work. Just before 
she left. An prepared some lunch for the children. 
(An had to leave the house by 6:30 to catch a bus 
to get to work on time. Her job begins at 8:00.) 

After they had eaten their breakfast, and An had 
left for work, Liu woke the two oldest children. 
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They got washed and dressed and sat down for breakfast. 
While they were eating, he helped the youngest tv/o get 
ready for the day. 

One daughter goes to junior high school. She left 
at 7:30 to catch the bus. One son goes to elementary 
school. He lives close to his school so he walked 
there along with some neighbors. Liu took the two 
youngest sons to the daycare center on his way to 
work. He starts work at 8:30. It takes him about 
15 minutes to get there by bus. 

An and Liu must hurry every morning to be sure they 
get to work on time. 

An usually picks the children up at the daycare center 
after work. During her lunch break, she remembered 
that she had scheduled d dentist appointment for 5:30 
that evening. So, she telephoned Liu at work and asked 
him to pick up the kids. 

When Liu arrived home, he prepared dinner for the 
family. An went to ESL class directly from the 
dentist's office. When she came home she was very 
hungry. She ate her dinner which Liu had saved 
for her in the refrigerator. 

An helped the oldest children gel ready for bed while 
Liu watched TV. The little ones were already asleep. 

The next day would be Thursday. That would be Liu's 
night to go to ESL class. 



- Follow-up the story by asking comprehension questions: 



* Why did both An and Liu share the food 

preparation work in the morning? 

* Would you like to share the cooking with your 

spouse? Why or why not? 

* What might the sons eat at the day care center? 

* How do yoir think the others get home froffi school? 

* Why do the parents attend school on alternate nignts? 

* How much time did the parents spend together? 

* How much time did they spend with their children? 



- Have students compare the life of this family in the U.S. to their 
daily lives in their homeland or in the camp. Ask them to identify 
differences and reasons for the changes. 



* What things in this family's day seem very different 

from a typical day in your country? 

* What differences might cause problems for you? 



* What happened first? 

* What time did they wake up? 

* Who fixed what in the kitchen? Etc. 



Ask 



interpretation Questions: 
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* What kinds of problems? 

* What solutions might help you cope with the problems? 



5 Punctuality 



a Picture Story , Students identify differences in the concept and 
value of measured time in their culture and American culture. 

- Present a Picture Story (see Techniques) in which an American and 
a member of the students' ethnic group arrange to meet each other 
at a specific time and place. The American is on time and becomes 
increasingly annoyed as he or she waits and waits for the other 
person. When the refugee finally arrives, the American has *^eft. 

- Ask comprehension questions about the sequence of events and 
interpretation Questions about each character's expectations, 
reactions and feelings at each point in the story. 

Students describe the consequences of being early, late 



Chart Game 

or "on time" in different situations in the United States 



Post a chart listing different formal and social situations that 
require prior time arrangements (see Bits and Pieces). Leave the 
columns under CONSEQUENCES OF ARRIVING EARLY, AT THE SCHEDULED 
TIME or LATE blank. 







on ^iVv^^ 





























Have the students form four groups. Assign each group a different 
color by handing them colored chalk. Read and describe the first 
situation. Allow the groups time to decide upon an answer. In- 
struct representatives from all the groups to mark the chart in 
the chosen column with the colored chalk. Each representative 
then explains the group's choice. Allow discussion after all 
groups have chosen and explained the reasons for their choices. 
Continue until all the situations have been discussed. 



6 Assessment 



a Time Planni nq . 
schedules. 



Students calculate times to better manage their daily 



Distribute worksheets on which students read time management prob- 
lems. (See Appendix). Example: 

* You have a job at the SO SO Lock Factory. You must 
be at work at 8 AM. It takes 25 minutes by bus to 
get to work. You must take a bus. Two buses stop 
near your house that will get you to work. One 
comes at 7:15 AM and the other comes at 7:35 AM. 

Ask follow-up questions: 

* What time does the first bus arrive at SO SO factory? 
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* What time does the next bus arrive? 

* Which bus must you take to work? Why? 

- Review the worksheets together, 

- For lower-level classes, you may need to explain and complete each 
problem as a group, drawing pictures and clocks on the blackboard 
as you tell the story. 

b Proverbs . Students analyze American proverbs and identify the under- 
lying American values, 

- Present a proverb. Have students memorize it, analyze the meaninq 
and identify some underlying values. 



NEVER PUT OFF TILL TOMORROW 
WHAT YOU CAN DO TODAY. 



A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE. 



BETTER LATE THAN NEVER, 



LAST BUT NOT LEAST, 



TIME HEALS ALL WOUNDS, 



HERE TODAY GONE TOMORROW. 



ROME WAS NOT BUILT IN A DAY. 



THE EARLY BIRD CATCHES THE 
WORM. 



Ask students to give proverbs on the same topic from their own 
cul ture. 
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Notes 

Preparation 



Model clocks can be made from pieces of wood and paint or from paper 
plates with cardboard hands attached with clips. 




Advanced Structures . Hurry up! How much time do I have? How long 
does it take? 



Variations 

For the "Cultural Exploration" activity, have students draw pictures 
individually on blank pieces of paper to illustrate what they did 
at different times of the day in their native country. 

Present sonie Letters from refugees (see Techniques) which discuss 
time management in the U.S. 

Explain that by being on time to class each day, the students can 
practice following structured time schedules such as they might face 
in the U.S. In lower-level classes, have the students practice saying, 
"I"m sorry I'm late." Respond by saying, "That's alright. Please 
sit down." ' 

Appendix . worksheet: time management problems, page 390 
Concerns 

Students should be able to count and compute numbers 1-59 and should 
be able to measure equal parts before beginning this lesson. 

The process of adjustment from a life in which people structure their 
own time to a life in which someone else decides when they must do 
certain things each day may be frustrating and uncomfortable. It's 
natural that such major adjustments may take a long, hard time. 
Learning to live with a structured scheduled in camp is a step to 
being able to plan and manage one's time in a new and busy environment. 
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*In the United States ^ time lias value. People 
like to acQomplish something — do something 
during much of the day. They may work to earn moneys visit a 
friendj clean the house^ fix the ooTj go to a movie^ listen to 
mtisic^ sleep^ etc. They usually do not loant to wait for someone to 
come by or for something to happen. Many consider waiting a waste 
of time . 



TELLING TIME 




seven thirty 
half past aeven 





B everi'^-five 
five after seven 




aeven fifteen 
qxtarter after aeven 
fifteen after aeven 



aeven fifty-five 
five to eight 
five of eight 




eeven-ten 

ten after aeven 




aeven forty-five 
qvuzrter to eight 
fifteen to eight 



A.M. (am) 

From 12 midnight 

to 12 noon. 

P.M. (pm) 

From 12 noon to 

12 midnight. 



Usuallyj time is wxn.tten 
and spoken in terms of 
hovrs from l'-12^ not 
from 1-24 as in some 
other aoimtxn.es. 



' Sitvuxtions that tcsuaZly require arranging a time: 

- medical Qheok-ups (doctor^ dentist) 

- job interview 

- beginning and ending work hovrs 

- interviews with oormttmity service providers (resettlement 
agency J school officials ^ etc. ) 

- dinner parties at home or in a restaurants social parties 

The meaning of '^eing on time'' varies according to the situation 
and the people involved. , "Being on time" does not always mean 
arriving at the exact pre-^arranged time. 
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Sitxuition 


Arriving a 
tittle early 


Arriving at 
the time pre- 
arranged time 


Arriving a little late 


Appointment 
(with a 
dentist) 


Gives you time 
to complete 
necessary 
paperwork 
before the 
appointment. 


Completing 
paperwork may 
delay you. 


You may miss the ap- 
pointment . Another 
patient may be with 
the dentist. You may 
have to pay for your 
missed appointment and 
re-schedule it for an- 
other day. 


Daily Job 


Gives you tirne 
to socialize 
or punch in 
your time cardy 
if necessary . 


You will keep 
d good work 
record. You 
may be a 
little rushed. 


Punctuality is an im- 
portant part of a good 
work record. If you^re 
late too many timesy 
you may lose your job. 


Job Inter- 

vie:^^ 


Gives you time 
to complete 
paperwork if 
necessary . 


You make a 
good im- 
pression. 


Gives a negative first 
impression — maybe you 
wouldn 't be on time 
for work J either. 


Dinner Par- 
ty (at an 
American 
friends ' 
home) 


It might be 
embarassing for 
the hosts if 
they 're not 
ready yet. 


Your hosts 
will feel 
pleased. 


More than ten minutes 
late and the food may 
get cold! 


Dinner Ap- 
pointment 
(at a res- 
taurant)^ 


You can find a 
seat and relax 
as you wait for 
your fjyiend. 
You may have 
to stay alone 
awhi le . 


You won^t have 
to wait alone 
or keep your 
friend wait- 
ing. 


Your friend may feel 
you are not respectful 
or lack interest. 


Sooial Tar- 
ty (at an 
American 
friend^ s 
home) 


It might be 
embarassing for 
the hosts if 
they 're not 
ready yet. 


You may be 
alone for a 
while. Social 
parties really 
"get going" 
later than 
scheduled 
times. 


Most people arrive a 
bit late. You might 
feel more comfortable 
being with a number 
of other people ^ and 
the hosts will be 
ready. 
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TIME 
IS ON 
MY SIDE 
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Lesson 10 
Calendars and Appointments 

"Today is Monday the 25th. I have an appointment with the doctor at 1:30." 

Soon aftar arrival in the U.S., refugees will need to meet with people 
who may rnly be able to see them at a certain time. In this lesson, 
students practice making, recording and breaking appointments. 



)iary 

25" 



Monday 



t 



I/: oo <A> 




Ob}ectlves The students will be able: 

- to read a calendar. 

- to identify situations when appointments are needed, and when they 

may need to be broken. 

- to make, keep and break appointments in a socially-acceptable 

manner according to American customs. 

- to record appointments and special events on a calendar. 
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Rationale 

People in the U.S. make appointments to see the doctor or dentist, 
to interview for jobs, to look at a house or apartment, to meet a 
teacher or job counselor, etc. It is possible to just "drop-in" 
to visit friends, but people are often so busy that they need to 
arrange social appointments, as well. By identifying the need 
for appointments in various situations and practicing how to make, 
keep and break appointments, people become better prepared to 
function comfortably in the U.S. 

Skills 

literacy: reading and writing identifying problems 

numeracy: reading and writing solving problems 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


flashcards: days of the week* 


1 set per class 


la 


flashcards: months of the year* 


1 set per class 


la 


real calendar 


1 per class 


lb 


handout: current month calendar* 


2 per student 


3b, 4c 


model clock 


1 per class 


4a 


model tel e ohone 


4 per cl ass 


4b,4d,5 


appointment needs cards* 


1 per student 


4b 


appointment papers* 


1 per pair 


4c 


problem situation cards* 


1 per four students 


4d 


calendar roulette game* 


1 game per class 


5 


coin 


1 per class 


5 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



What day is today? 
What day was yesterday? 
What day is tomorrow? 

I need to make an 

appoi ntment. 

I have an appointment at 

I need to break (change) my 
appoi ntment. 



Vocabulary 

today 

yesterday 

tomorrow 

appointment 

cal endar 

time 



Literacy 

(days of the 
week) 

(months of the 
year) 

(dates) 

(time) 
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Activities 




Estimated 
Time 

lower levels: 

2 days 
1 ntermedi ate 
advanced levels: 

1 day 



a Days and Months . Students name the days of the week a;.d the months 
of the year. ^ 

- Ask the following questions: 

* What day is it today? 

* What day was it yesterday? 

* What is the first day of the week? The second? Etc. 

- Ask questions about the months. 

- Distribute seven flashcards with the days of the week written on 
them. Ask the students with cards to stand in a line in correct 
order from the first to the seventh day of the week. 

- Repeat the above procedure using 12 flashcards of the months. 




b Calendar Recognition . Students locate the days of the week and the 
months of the year on a calendar. 

- Show a real calendar, turning the pages to several different months 
Ask students what you are holding and why people use them. Have 
individual students locate this month (stating name of month), 
today's date (stating day and date), yesterday's date , next month , 
etc. using the calendar. 
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2 Cultural Exploration 



Questions . Students answer questions about their cultural attitudes 
toward time and appointments. 

- Ask students how they organize a meeting in their native country. 
Who are people you need to pi an to see (in advance)? Do you set 
an exact time and place to meet? Is punctuality important? What 
happens if you planned to meet someone at a specific time and place 
and you are sick that day? Do you notify the other person? How? 

- Explain that time and place are important elements in the process 
of making appointments in the U.S. People are busy and may live 
c^uite a distance from the people or places they want to visit. They 
often need to plan their schedules and appointments in advance. 
After they plan a meeting or an event, they record the occasion, 
the time and place on a calendar. 



3 The Calendar 



a This Month 1 . Students locate days and dates on a blank calendar. 

- Draw a large blank calendar on the board. Work with the class to 
fill in the calendar by naming and writing in this month and the 
days of the week. Fill in each space after receiving an answer 
to a question: 



* What day is today? Where do you put it? 

* What day was yesterday? Tomorrow? 

* On which days is there no school? Where do we put them? 

* What .is today's date? Tomorrow's? Last Wednesday's? Etc. 

* What is the first day of the month? The last? 



b This Month 2 . Students locate specific dates on individual calendars. 

- Distribute handouts of calendars for the current month. Refer to 
the bi calendar just completed on the blackboard. (The two should 
be the same.) Ask students to circle or check the following on 
their individual calendars: 



a Making and Keeping Appointments 1 . Students identify the need for 
making appointments in certain situations. 

- Briefly review "time" by showing a model clock and asking students 
to move the hands to the time class begins and class ends, the time 
they eat dinner, etc. 

- Explain that the teacher wants to meet with one student privately. 
Ask one student to meet you at the classroom at 12:30 p.m. the 
following day. Explain the concept of an appointment. Ask that 



4 Appointments 



* today' s date 

* yesterday's date 

* next weekend 
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student to go to the large calendar on the board, circle the date 
and write in the time and place. Point to tomorrow's date on the 
large calendar and move the model clock hands to the time of the 
scheduled appointment. Ask the class what should happen at this 
time on tomorrow's date. Have the o\"iginal student stand with 
you in front of the class. 

- Ask students to name situations which require appointments and to 
explain why. 

b Making and Keeping Appointments 2 . Students practice making, re- 
cording and keeping appointments. 

- Using model telephones, call the classroom aide (or a guest) and 
arrange to meet at a time and place on a specific date. Record 
the appointment on tlie large calendar. 

- Have the students form two groups. Each group takes two tele- 
phones. Distribute cards stating "needs" such as a doctor's 
appointment, a meeting with a child's teacher, a job interview, 
etc. Ask each student to use the phone to make the necessary 
arrangements and to record the results on the large calendar on 
the board. (Work with one group and have the aide work with 
the other group as the receiver of the calls.) 

c Recording Appointments . Students record appointments on a calendar. 

- Distribute calendar handouts for the current month. Have each 
student find a partner. Give each pair a piece of paper stating 
date, time, place and type of appointment. 

- Ask the students to record their appointments on their individual 
calendars. When they have completed this, have them change seats 
so that the original partners are separated. 

- Draw a new calendar on the board. Point to a day and ask which 
pair has an appointment on this day. What day is it? What's the 
date? What time is the appointment? Where is it? With whom? 
The two students who have scheduled an appointment for that day 
come to the front with their cal ndars and answer the questions. 
Check to see that they have recorded the appointments correctly. 

- Continue until all students have participated. 

d Breaking Appointments . Students identify situations in which 
appointments may need to be broken and practice breaking appoint-- 
ments. 

- Review the importance of making and keeping appointments in the 
U.S. 

- Giva a sample situation: 

It is Tuesday, the 3rd, 8:00 a.m. You have a job inter- 
view this morning at 10 a.m. Your 5-year old daughter 
wakes up with a very high fever and a bad cold. What 
should you do? 
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- Allow students to discuss options. If the person in the story 
.can't find anyone to watch her daughter for awhile, or if the 

daughter must go to the doctor, the mother will need to cancel 
(break) her appointment for a job interview. 

- Demonstrate how to break an appointment using the telephone. 

- Have the students form groups of four. Distribute one "problem 
situation" card to aach group. A§k the groups to read and discuss 
the situations and report to the class what they decide to do. 

If the decision involves breaking an aopointment, have them dem- 
onstrate the proper procedure by using the model telephones. 

- Elicit from the students situations which may require appointments 
to be broken. List these on the blackboard. 



5 Assessment 



Calendar Roulette Game . Students make, break and record appointments 
following indiv idual instructions. 

- "^n poster board, put calendars'of all months of ::he year. Put the 
poster board on the table or floor. Have a student toss a coin 
onto the board and read the date the coin lands on. 

- That student then selects an appointment instruction card from a 
pile next to the poster board. Following the card's instructions, 
the student either makes or breaks an appointment usina the tele- 
phone or records the appointment (in pencil) on the poster board 
calendar. Encourage classmates to assist and to make sure that all 
necessary information is provided. 
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Notes 



Preparation 

Banks, schools and community service organizations sometimes distri- 
bute free calendars. 



Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , 
etc. 



this week, last week, next week, last month. 



Advanced Structures . I'd like to make an appointment with the per- 

sonnel manager, doctor, counselor, etc. I can*t make it on 

because 



Variations 

Ask students to keep a daily or weekly Journal (see Techniques), 
listing or explaining what they do or experience each day. Collect 
the journals, using their journal entries for follow-up stories and 
discuss'ions about appointments and schedules. 

Give students a schedule for one week with 5 blank spaces. Give 
them a list of 10 obligations which they have. Instruct them to 
fill in the schedule paper with the 5 appointments they consider 
most important. Have them explain why they chose to keep the 
appointments they did and how they will get out of their other 
obi igations. 

Concerns 

There is a lot of reading and writing involved in this lesson. Be 
sure to set goals that are realistic for your students and return to 
these activities at various times throughout the course. 
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Bits and Pieces Many Americans believe an individual can in- 
fluence the future. People often plan and 
schedule their days ' activities in advance to make sure they accom- 
plish what they want or need to* 



SITUATIONS: 



APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


POSSIBLE REASONS FOR CHANGE 
OR CANCELLATION 


dentisty doctor visit 


transportation problems^ 
emergency situation at home 


{job interview 


unexpected illness ^ transporta- 
tion problems^ emergency situa- 
tions 


meeting with a service pro- 
vider (school teacher y re- 
settlement worker^ etc.) 


same as above 


dinner or lunch date with a 
friend. 


same as above 


looking at an apartment or 
house for rent 


same as above 



Making Appointments 

- Use the telephone to arrange 
a time and place to meet. 

- See the person and arrange 
a time and place to meet. 

- Include all the necessary 
information when scheduling 
an appointment: 

your name^ who you want to 
meety reason for the appoint- 
ment ^ time 3 date^ location • 

- Record the time and place on 
the appropriate date on a 
calendar. ~ ^ 




^ Keeping Appointments 

- Refer to the calendar daily to 
check for scheduled appointments. 

- Plan transportation ahead of 
time so that you can arrive at 
the appointment "on time. " 



Breaking Appointments 

- Use the telephone to cancel 

appointments in advance. (People 
are sometimes charged for medical 
appointments they miss if they 
don^t cancel them far enough in 
advance. ) 

Give the reason for the cancella- 
tion and ask to re-schedule the 
appointment if necessary. 
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SUNDAY 



rHURsi>f\y 



"Thirty days has September ^ 
Aprils Jwie and November. 
All the rest have thirty-- 
except February which 



one. 



stands alone* " 



\3 



It 



8 *i »o 

'^Calendars in the United 
States list SUNDAY as the 
first day of the weekj 
and SATURDAY as the last 
day of the Week. 



1(3 



17 



' A Schedule : a list of 
times^ of events or 
activities^ a timetable. 



^1 



There is an American belief 
that people will do what they 
say they will do. People 
make appointments to meet 
each other and expect the 
other person to arrive as 
scheduled. People promise to 
complete tasks on time and 
are expected to show results. 



as 



So 



3^ 



10 



An Appointment : an engage- 
ment to meet someone or to 
be somewhere. 
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Lesson 11 
Housing in liie U.S» 

"What's this used for?" 

In this lesson* students identify different kinds of housing and describe 
or demonstrate how to use the rooms, furnishings and appliances commonly 
found in homes in the U.S. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to describe at least three different types of housing in the U.S. 

- to describe the functions of rooms in typical American housing. 

- to describe or demonstrate the functions of common household 

appliances and furnishings. 

- to specify methods for the economical use of electricity, gas and 

water in the hpme. 
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Rationale 

When they first arrive in the U.S., refugees usually live in 
rented apartments or houses. Their homes may be in an unfamiliar 
environment (urban rather than rural) or filled with unfamiliar 
appliances and furnishings. By demonstrating or describing the 
functions of some objects commonly found in U,S, homes, the refu- 
gees can help to prepare themselves to live more comfortably in 
their new housing situations, 

SIciils 

assessing needs solving problems 

identifying problems operating appliances 



Materials 



Item 


Quanti ty 


Activity 


newsprint, marker, set of rods 


1 each per group 


1 


model American house (dollhouse) 


1 per class 


1 


refugee letters* 


3-4 per class 


2 


pictures: different types of housing* 


4-5 per class 


2 


pictures: rooms in a house/apt.* 


1 set per class 


3a 


Snap index card game* 


60 cards per class 


3a 


"real" model American house 


1 per class 


3a, 3b 


pictures: furnace and heater* 


1 each per class 


3c 


model thermostat* 


1 per class 


3c 


newsprint floorplan* 


1 per group 


4a 


toy furniture and appliances 


4-5 sets per class 


4a 


bedsheets, blanket, pillow 


1 each per class 


4b 


real appliances 


as available 


4b 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabulary 


Literacy 


Where is the 

bathroom? 

May I use your 

telephone? 


bedroom electricity 

bathroom gas 

living room water 

dining room , 

kitchen ^'^^P 
eat 

house cook 
apartment take a bath 
room talk 
mobile home read 

degrees 


ON 
OFF 

0^-100^ 

HIGH 

LOW 
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1 Pre- Test/Cultural Exploration 



Comparing Housinci , Students describe the functions of rooms in typi- 
cal housing in their native country and in the U.S. 

- Ask students to imagine explaining the kind of housing they lived 
in (in their native country) to a group of Americans who had never 
been to their homeland. 

- Have the class form groups of 4 or 5 people and distribute newsprint, • 
markers and rods. Give the students 10-15 minutes to make a model 

or a drawing of one "typical" kind of dwelling in their native 
country. 

- Invite all the students to "visit" the dwelling of one group. Ask 
that group to explain the details of the housing and its surroundings: 

* How many people live in the house? 

* Where is food prepared? (If in a 

kitchen, is it prepared on a 
table or on the floor?) 

* Where is food eaten? 

* Where do people wash themselves? 

* Are the bath and toilet in the 

same place? 

* Is there a yard or a garden? Where? 

* Where do people sleep? How many 

people sleep in each room? 
In each bed? 

* Is there any temperature control? 

* What are .the sources of energy 

.(e,g: electricity, gas, oil)? 
*v What are the functions of each room? 

- Continue "viriting*' each group's dwelling. 
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- Present a model American-style house (one option is to use a doll 
house). Remember to point out that not all American housing is the 
same as this model. Using the model house as a reference, ask the 
students the same questions as above. Add information as needed. 

- List some basic similarities and differences between housing in the 
students' native country and housing in the U.S. 



2 Types of Housing 



Here or There . Students describe advantages and disadvantages of 
living in different types of housing. 

- If your class includes students from the city, take a survey of the 
different kinds of housing they used. How many lived in apartments? 
How many lived in family houses in the city? How many lived in ru- 
ral areas? 

- Choose one person to represent each category of housing mentioned. 
Ask each person describe his/her home and why he cr she lived in 
that kind of h. j. Ask about the advantages and disadvantages 
of each type. 

- Present some Letters from refugees (see Techniques) about their 
housing situations in the U.S. Show pictures of different types 
of housing to illustrate the letters. Two sample letters: 



* "Their (Americans') house is considered a kind 
of castle in where no one is entitled to intrude. 
Even within a family, privacy is highly regarded-- 
children sleep in a separate bedroom." 

Vietnamese man (San Jose, California). 

* "At the end of last month my family and I moved 
into our rented house that I had signed a six- 
month lease for. The rent is $240 a month, ex- 
cluding utilities. The house is not so far away 
from downtown, only 15 minutes by walking. It's 
also a big house: there are four bedrooms, a 
kitchen, a dining room, a living room and a study 
rocn. It is big enough for all eight of us to 
live. All of the furniture in the house is 
owned by me, but it was donated by my local church 
sponsor, a very big Catholic organization." 

Khmer man (South Bend, Indiana). 



- Post pictures of different kinds of American housing. Ask students 
to describe as much as they can about each kind of housing. Add 
necessary information. Have the students suggest advantages and 
disadvantages of living in each type of housing. 
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3 Furnishings and Energy 



a In This Room, 



Students describe the functions and locations of 

common appliances and furnishings in a house or apartment. 

- Show pictures of each room: kitchen, bedroom, living room, dining 

locations of 



room: 

room, bathroom. Describe the general functions and 
the appliances and furnishings found in each room. 



- Play "Snap." Prepare a set of 60 index cards. 30 cards have the^ 
names (or pictures) of the rooms in a house. The other 30 have 
names (or pictures) of furniture. Deal an equal number of cards 
to each player. One-by-one, players put cards face up in a single 
pile in the center of the table. When a student sees a card 
matching one in his/her hand, he/she puts down the card and says, 
"Snap"--cl aiming the card on the table before anyone else. The 
winner makes the most matches. 




- If possible, take a field trip to a model American-style house. 
Tour each room and have students demonstrate or describe the func- 
tions of the appliances and furnishings, 

b Conserving Energy . Students specify methods for the economical use 
of electricity, gas and water in the home. 



model American-style 
the functions of the 



house, if possible, 
util i ties — electri - 



As in Activity 3a, tour a 
Have students demonstrate 
city, gas and water. 

Explain that utilities are very expensive in the U.S. Ask stu- 
dents to identify their needs in a few situations. Have them 
list the ways they can use less energy and thereby save money and 
still meet their needs (e.g. for heat, for light). Give specific 
circumstances to consider: 

* It's very cold outside. You have a broken window. 

* It's very hot outside, 

* You just finished playing cards in the living room. 

You decide to eat something in the kitchen, 

* It's wintertime and your family is about to go to bed. 
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c Thermostat. Students demonstrate how to adjust a thermostat. 

r— — 

- Show pictures of furnaces and heaters. Show a model thermostat. 
Demonstrate hov to adjust the thermostat. Stress the importance 
of keeping the temperature at a maximum of 65^-70^ during the cold 
months 

- Pass the thermostat around. Ask individual students to set it at 
different temperatures. 



4 Assessment 



a Toy Furniture . Students describe and/or demonstrate functions of 
rooms and common household appliances and furnishings in typical 
types of American housing. 

- Have the students form groups. Rive each group a paper with a 
floor plan of a house or apartment. Distribute sets of toy fur- 
niture and appliances. Ask students to place the furniture in 
the rooms indicated on the floor plan and to describe the func- 
tions of each piece. Have them compare their results. 




b Room-to-Room . Students demonstrate the functions of common appli- 
ances and describe economical ways to use electricity, gas and 
water in a home. 

- Set up classrooms ahead of time to represent the different rooms 
in an American-style home. Have the students complete a task in 
each room: 

* make a bed (American-style) 

* use appliances (e.g. stove, rice cooker, vacuum cleaner) 

* turn water off and on 

* flush the toilet 

* wash wi ndows 
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Notes 



Preparation 

Draw or gather pictures (from mcqazines, catalogues or books) showing 
a variety of housing styles, furniture and appliances. Magazine and 
catalogue pictures can be mounted on cardboard and covered with plas- 
tic to help them last longer. 



Model thermostats can be made 
from cardboard. Attach a round 
piece of cardboard to the main 
rectangular piece (using a clip) 
to form a moveable dial. 





Language 

It's polite to ask for permission to use the bathroom or telephone 
in someone's house. 

Advanced Vocabulary , utilities, thermostat, names of furniture and 
appl iances . 

Advanced Structures . Would you show me where it is? How do I use 
it? 



Vari ations 

Explain the function of a garbage disposal and safety precautions 
for use. 

Ask the teachers to identify the circled objects in the illustration 
on page 123. They can check their answers by referring to the 
explanations in Bits and Pieces, page 131. 

Fol low-up 

You may want to teach Lesson 14, "Household Maintenance and Safety," 
soon after this lesson. 



Concerns 

It's important to remind students that they can decorate, arrange 
and use their homes any way they like, as long as they don't break 
the law or rental agreements. There is no need to make beds in the 
American-style or put a sofa in the living room to entertain guests 
there. Their houses and apartments are for them to live in comfort- 
ably. 
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1 



Ritf and Piftf^c Lintited space ^ eoonomio factors and the nattcral 

envv}ponment alt hetp influenoe housing situa- 
tions. In a smalt town or rural area^ there may be more Zand aroimd 
houses than in a large city. In big cities — crowded with many 
people — people might live in apartments. 

^ There ore three main types of housing refugees generally live in 
when they first resettle in the U.S. 

Rented Room : A single bedroom in a house ^ possibly w!.tA a 
kitchen and bathroom sfiared by others. A person may have 
privacy in the room^ but not necessarily in the house. Rooms 
are usually less expensive than apartments or houses. 

Rented Apartment s A dwelling space with — at least — a bedroom^ 
bathroom and kitchen in a building containing other apartments. 
The entrance to an individual apartment may be inside the 
apartment building. In an apartment^ you must remember your 
apartment number since all the doors may look alike. 

Rented House : A private living space including — at least — a 
bedroom^ bathroom^ kitchen and living room. Sometimes there 
is a yard or garden by the house. Each house has a private 
entrance. Houses are generally more expensive than apartments. 



3 



It is customary for one family to live in one house or apartment^ 
though households may consist of friends or other relatives. 



An American'^ style home often has the following rooms. They usually 
serve specific purposes : 
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An appliance in 
the kitchen. One 
part keeps food 
cold; the other 



frozen. 



Gas or electric 
app lianae , Ovens 
have separate 
knobs. You may 
need to light gas 
stoves /ovens 
with a match. 

In the kitchen 
and bathroom. Has 
separate knobs 
for hot and cold 
water but water 
may exit one tap. 

Electrical fixa- 
tures. Light 
bulbs need to be 
replaced by the 
teruxnt when they 
bum out. 

An appliance used 
to clean rugs and 
carpets. Bags 
need to be 
emptied period- 
ically. 

Usually for one 
aduZtj a aovcple 
or two smal^l 
chi Idren. Parents 
listuxlly sleep in 
their own room. 





V>\o<\ 



VocV 



I 1 ml 





MM 




Economical Use of Energy : 



1 

Sit on the toilet 
with the seat 
down. Men uri-^ 
nate with tiie 
seat up. 

Both have hot and 
cold water with 
separate knobs. 
A drain is on 
the shower floor 
or in the tub. 



Found in every 
room. Turn 
lights on and 
off using a 
switch or a dial 



In one room (for 
central heating) 
and in separate 
rooms for room 
heaters. Set 
temperature by 
turning the dial. 

In every room of 
the house. 
They ^re often lo- 
cated near the 
floor. 



Sources of heat 
may be oily gasj 
electricity . 
Houses may have 
radiators j floor 
Vents J wall 
heaters J etc. 



Turn off anything not in use. 
Windows or doors with cracks 
let heated or cooled air 
escape. 

In the winter^ turn the thcvrno-- 
Stat down at night. 



Wear warm clothes inside so you 
don^t hccve to turn up the heat. 
Vary use of energy sources to 
save money (sometimes electric 
heaty sometimes gas) . 
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Lesson 12 

Fliidiiig a PSace So LSv® 

"I'm glad the bus stop and the supermarket are nearby." 

Finding suitable housing involves determining what you need and want for 
your ' ousing situation. It also involves. figuring out what you can afford 
and what housing is available. In this lesson, students identify their 
housing needs and determine ways to look for housing in the U.S. 



I 




■f 



Ob|ectives The students will be able: 

- to state ways of finding a place to live. 

- to identify essential sight words and abbreviations found in 

housing ads. 

- to identify factors and priorities when considering where to 

live. 



12 Finding a Place to Live 



Rationale 

When refugees first arrive in the U.S., sponsors or relatives 
usually provide them with housinc. Sometime after arrival though, 
refugees may need or want to move to someplace that better meets 
their needs. Both the types of housing in the U.S. and the consi- 
derations they may have in deciding where to live may be new to 
them. The system of ''house-hunting*' may be different for them 
as well. By learning how to assess their own needs and how to 
look for places to live, refugees can enter the search with some 
confi dence . 



Skills 

assessing needs literacy: reading 

weighing options numeracy: reading 

determining priorities 
Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


newsprint 

picture cards of houses* 

chart: Mulberry Bush* 

letters from refugees* 

flashcards: picture and sight word* 

worksheet: simplified housing ads* 

handout: housing vocabulary list* 

worksheet: housing ads* 

large cards: housing ads* 

family situations* 

real housing ads (newspaper)* 

telephone intercoms 


3 per class 

4 per class 
1 per class 
3-4 per class 

1 set per class 
1 per studnet 
1 per student 
1 per student 
7-10 per class 

1 per five students 
as avail abl e 

2 sets per cl ass 


1 

3a 

3a 

3b 

4a 

4a 

4b 

4b 

4c 

4c 

5 

5 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



I 1 

Vocabulary 


Literacy 

(prices) 

(numbers) 

(housing 
ads) 


What kind of housing do you need? 

I need a house. 

an apartment. 

Do you have children? 
Do you have pets? 

How many people are in your family? 
How much is the rent? 


house 
apartment 
room 
bedroom 
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1 Pre- Test 



My Dream Home . Students describe the most important factors for them 
in considering where to live. 

- Have the class form groups according to the following categories: 
single adults; married adults; married adults with children. Ask 
each group 'to determine what characteristics make a home a good 
place for them to live. (Do they want to live near a school? Do 
they prefer a house or an apartment? Do they want the front door 
to face a certain direction? Etc.) 

- After the students have listed (or drawn) their considerations ask 
a representative from each group to share that qroup^s list and 
explain the reasoning behind each factor listed. 

- Compare the lists and ask students to suggest reasons for any 
differences. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



A House in the Homeland . Students identify factors in their considera- 
tion of where to live in their native country. 

- Ask which students lived in rural areas and which lived in cities 
in their native country. Ask the city-folk if they ever moved from 
one home to another in their homeland. Why did they decide to move? 
What did they think about when they were considering where to live? 
How did they find a new place? 

- Ask the same questions of those who 1 ved in rural areas. 



3 House-Hunting 



a Considerations . Students identify the following factors in consi- 
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dering where to live; 
dwell ing. 



coit; location; number of people allowed per 



Explain that when first in the U.S., most refugees rent a place 
to live. Because they have to pay for the home and related util- 
ities (e.g. electricity, gas) every month, a major consideration 
when looking for housing must be cost . 

On the blackboard, list other factors neople in the U.S. might 
consider when looking for housing. 

* distance from work 

* safety of neighborhood 

* number of bedrooms 

* etc. 

Explain the terms utilities , lease , contract , furnished and unfur- 
nished using pictures, if necessary. 

Post picture cards of six houses or apartments shown in different 
locations of one city. Mulberry Bush. Review with the students 
what is found in each picture. 

Post a chart (see Appendix) listing 
specifics about each house (e.g. 
time of rental agreement, monthly 
rent, number of bedrooms). Go 
over the chart with the class* 

Have the class form groups (e.g. 
single people, married people, 
married with children). 




- Ask the groups to consider each 
home, determine the advantages 
and disadvantages of each one 
and then choose the place that 
best fits their needs. 

- Each group reports its selection to the class, explaining the 
considerations involved and indicating their priorities. 

- Elicit questions from the rest of the class. Discuss. 

b W ays to House-Hunt . Students state ways of finding a place to live, 

- Present some Letters from refugees (see Techniques) which present 
experiences locating housing. Have students share information 
they have received from friends and relatives in the U.S. 

- Have students state various ways of finding a place to live. Add 
alternatives they may have missed. Review the suggestions and 
discuss the advantages and disadvantages of each. 



4 Housi ng Ads 



Reading Advertisements 
found in housing ads. 



K Students identify essential sight words 
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Explain which considerations involved in choosing a place to live 
may be mentioned in housing advertisements. 

In lower-level classes, teach some basic sight words using flash- 
c ards showing the words and cards showing corresponding pictures. 




Play Concentration (see Techniques) 
and pictures. 




having students match words 



- Distribute a handout of simplified newspaper housing ads (see 
Appendix). Read through the ads with the students and have them 
MMu'^r^-S!^^^^'^ questions related to those advertisements (e.g. 

What different types of housing are advertised?", "What is the 
price of the least expensive apartment?"). 

b Reading Advertisements II. Students identify essential sight words 
and abbreviations found in housing ads. 

- Review the considerations involved in choosing a place to live. 
Explain which factors may be mentioned in housing advertisements. 

- Distribute a housing advertisements vocabulary list, including 
abbreviations (see Appendix). Go over the list with the students. 

- Distribute a newspaper ads handout (see Appendix) or real news- 
paper housing ads. In groups, have students read through the 
advertisanents and answer*specific questions related to those ads 
(e.g. If you had four children and worked part-time, which place 
might you choose?", "How much is the apartment with wall-to-wall 
carpeting?"). 

c V^fhich Home?' Students read housing ads and identify factors in con- 
sidering where to live in order to select a home they feel would be 
most appropriate in a given situation. 

- Post individual enlarged housing ads around the room. Have the 
class form four or five groups. 



room , 
or 
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Assign each group a family situation with certain housing needs 
(e.g. A young couple with three school -age children; both work 
and receive minimum wage). Have each group walk around the 
read the ads and select the ad which describes a good house 
apartment for the people in that "situation." 

Each group reports its situation and housing choice, explaining 
factors they considered while making their decision and indicating 
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their priorities. 



5 Assessment 



Mini-Simul ation . Students identify sight words and abbreviations found 
in housing ads and suggest factors they might consider in deciding 
where to live. 

- Set up a board with housing ads (real oc on flashcards). Place tele- 
phone intercom sets (real or model telephones) in another corner of 
the room. 

- Instruct students to read the advertisements, choose a house or 
apartment that seems appropriate for their family and follow the 
instructions in the aa for follow-up (e.g. call t^e appropriate 
number) . 

- With the classroom aide, act as realtors or landlords answering the 
calls. Ask the callers why they are interested in that house or 
apartment (they must be specific) and answer any questions the stu- 
dents have. Set up an appointment to show them the place. 
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Notes 



Preparation 

Request copies of housing advertisements in recent issues of Ameri- 
can newspapers from libraries or schools. 

Language 

It is considered impolite to ask people how much rent they pay. 

Advanced Vocabulary , utilities, contract, lease, furnished, unfur- 
nished, neighborhood, deposit, rent, buy, crime, safe, security, 
advertisement . 

Advanced Structures . How much are the utilities? VJhat is included 
in the rent? How many do I need? How much rent can I afford? 

Variations 

For advanced classes, have students complete worksheets in which 
they assess and compare housing costs using real newspaper advertise- 
ments. 



Appendix 

chart: Mulberry Bush, page 411 
letters from refugees: house-hunting, page 412 
worksheet: simplified housing ads, page 391 
handout: housing ad abbreviations, page 393 
worksheet: housing ads, page 392 



Concerns 

Housing conditions (e.g. safety, upkeep) in some low-income neighbor- 
hoods may be poor. Be sure to have the students name resources they 
might be able to contact for help if their housing situation is inade- 
quate and they are having trouble locating another place to live. 
Mutual Assistance Associations, Voluntary Agencies, friends, sponsors 
and relatives are possible resources. 
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■ Ways to Find Housing 

Housing in the U.S. is genevdlly 
expensive^ though rents vary. Find- 
\ ing moderately "-priced housing can be 
difficult. To search for housing: 
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Considerations and Questions: 



Ask friends^ relatives and the 
sponsor. 

Read newspaper housiyig advertise-- 
ments. 

Walk or drive around a neighbor- 
hood where you would like to live. 
Read the FOR RENT signs and follow 
the instructions on the signs (e.g. 
telephone^ visit) . 
Talk with the manager of an apart- 
ment building. Ask if there are 
vacancies . 

Seek help from a real estate agent 
or company (you must usually pay 
a fee). 



a. Cost . How much can I afford to pay? What is the cost of the 
housing? Do I need to pay extra for utilities? Do I need to pay 
any deposit? 

b. Type of Housing . Do I need a room^ apartment^ studio apartment or 
house? How many bedrooms do I need? How many people are allowed 
to live in this dwelling? Do I need government- sponsored low-rent 
housing? Is it available in this area? 

c. Furnishings and Appliances . Is the housing furnished or unfur- 
nished? What major appliances are in the unit? Do the appliances 
work well? 

d. Condition . Is the dwelling in good condition? Are furnishings in 
good repair? Do the doors and windows close firmly? 

e. neighborhood . Is the area relatively safe from crime? Is it 
noisy or quiet? 

f. Location . What services are nearby? Can I find transportation 
easily? Do I want to be near a school? A supermarket? My work- 
place? How far is it from my relatives or friends? 

Prioritizing Housing Needs 

Because it is usually not possible to find an ^^ideal" home^ people 
may find it helpful to prioritize their housing needs — What is the 
moat important factor for me? The second most important? Etc. 
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You need to arrange and pay for telephone installation and service on 
your own. It is generally not included v^ith the rental unit. 

Utility payments (for houses and apartments where they ^ re not included 
in the monthly rent) must be made directly to the utility company 
(e.g. the local gasj water or electric, company). 

Some commimities provide trash-cottection services without charging 
a fee. In other communities ^ people must pay for trash collection. 
This may or may not be included in the monthly renta.1 charge. 




Deposits 

A deposit is an amount of money paid to guarantee that the landlord 
and the tenant will fulfill their responsibilities. 

COMMON TYPES OF DEPOSITS : 

First and Last Month's Rent . The full amount of two montl^s' rent is 
paid when first moving in. The landlord will save the second month's 
rent and vise it instead of asking the tenant to pay for the tenant 's 
last month of occupancy. 

Security Deposit . A specified amount of money is paid when first 
moving in. The landlord can use the money to pay for any damages 
caused by the tenant. The remaining money is reftcnded to the tenant 
when he or she moves out. 

Cleaning Deposit . A specified amount is paid when first noving in. 
The landlord can use this money to repaint or clean the apartment as 
needed to restore the apartment to the condition accepted by the 
tenant when he or she first moved in. This deposit may or may not 
be refundable. 

Key Deposit . A specified amount paid when first moving in. The 
landlord returns this money to the tenant when the tenant moves out 
and returns the key. 
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Planning 




Lesson 13 

Tenant /Landlord Responsebelilies 

"The Water is still dripping from the faucet. Let's call the landlord. 

Renting a room, house or apartment involves certain rights and respon- 
sibilities. In this lesson, students describe common responsibilities 
of both landlords and tenants and identify i^ssues to consider when 
renting a place to live. 
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Objectives The students will be able: 

- to describe basic issues to be considered when entering into a 

rental agreement, including: 

* the total cost of obtaining the unit 

* security situation 

* specifics of the rental contract 

- to describe the responsibilities of a tenant relating to 

expectations of landlords. 

- to describe common responsibilities of a landlord. 
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Rationale 

Most refugees will rent their living quarters in the U.S. An 
important aspect of renting a place to live is the relationship 
hptwppn thp landlord and the tenant. If the rights and respon- 

eS OT each are clearlv defined, and agreed to — in 
writing — the relationship between tenant and landlord can pro- 
ceed smoothly. Being able to describe basic issues to consider 
when agreeing to a rental arrangement, and to identify the need to 
understand all the points of the rental agreement, helps people 
better protect their rights and fulfill their responsibilities. 



Skills 



clarifying information 
assessing needs 



Materials 



identifying problems 
solving problems 
determining priorities 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


signs :rooms of a house* 


1 


set per class 


la 




pictures: furnishings, appliances* 


as 


> available 


la 




newspri nt 


7 


per class 


2, 


5 


markers 


5 


per class 


2, 


5 


modelling clay 


4- 


5 "blocks" 
per class 


2 




cards: rental agreements* 
sample renter's aoreement* 


3 


per class 


3a 




1 


per student 
lower levels: 


3b 




STOP and GO signs 




1 per class 






4 


each per class 


3b 




housing situations* 


10 per class 


3b 




handout: housing situations* 


1 


per student 


3b 




poster: house needing repairs* 


1 


per class 


4a 




handout: house needing repairs* 


1 


perstudent 


4a 




telephones 


4 


per class 


4b 





* preparation needed before class 



Language 



How much is the rent? 

The is broken . 

doesn't work, 

Can you fix it? 
When can you fix it? 
May I fix it? 
May I have a receipt? 



Vocabulary . 
house tenant 
apartment i^.^lord 
rent 



receiot 



contract 

deposit 

fix 



Li terac y 

STOP 
60 

(money amounts) 
(months) 
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Activities 




Estimated Time 

all levels: 
1 day 



1 Pre-Test 



Characters; 
Action: 



a Role Play , Students identify basic issues to be considered when 
entering into a rental agreement. 

- Set the scene by briefly reviewing Lesson 12, "Finding a Place to 
Live.'' 

Setting: apartment to be rented, with rooms labeled (e.g. 

bathroom, kitchen) and pictures of furnishings or 
appl iances . 

landlord and tenant (teacher and aide or 2 teachers 
with translators) . 

landlord greets prospective tenant who enters apart- 
ment and states name and appointment time; prospec- 
tive tenant inspects each room finding a broken win- 
dow, leaking faucet, torn furniture; landlord pro- 
mises to fix everything; tenant agrees to move in 
and signs rental agreement without reading it. 

- Discuss the sequence of events. Ask students to explain what a 
rental contract is. Would they have signed it, too? Have stu- 
dents name some issues to be considered before signing a rental 
agreement. 

Previous Rentals . Students explain the housing rental system in 
their native country. 

- Ask which students rented their housing in their homeland. Have 
those who have experience as renters describe the housing rental 
system in their native country. 

- Ask specific questions that can be transferred to the American 
system of renting housing: 

* What are the tenant's responsibilities? 
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* What are the landlord's responsibilities? 

* Was there a written rental agreement? 

* What happened if the landlord or tenant didn't follow 

the terms of the contract? 

* Etc. 



Imagine . Students identify responsibilities they would assign someone 
who would rent their home. 

- Have the students form groups of five. Distribute newsprint and 
markers to each group. 

- Tell the students to imagine that they are going to leave their home 
for one year. Someone else will live in their house or apartment. 
Ask students to list what they will expect of the person who lives 
in their home. What will be that person's responsibilities? What 
shouldn't that person do? 

- For lower-level students, you may choose to distribute modelling 
clay instead of newsprint. Have students create a model of their 



- Ask each group to describe the responsibilities of the person who 
would rent their home, referring to the list or the clay model. 



a Types of Agreements . Students describe the basic components of a 
rental agreement and three types of agreements. 

- Explain the information usually included in a rental agreement 
(e.g. monthly cost, deposits, length of contract, etc.j. Describe 
the three types of rental agreements (e.g. oral, written month- 
to-month contract and lease). 

- Have the class form three groups. Ask one person from each group 
to choose one of three cards naming one type of rental agreement. 
Each group prepares a short explanation of that type of rental 
agreement and the information that might be included in the agree- 
ment. 

- Add important information that the students omit. 

b A Contract . Students identify responsibilities of tenants and land- 
'lords as stated in a sample contract. 

- Explain that the students will review a sample contract that will be 



2 Cultural Exploration 



home. 
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different in some ways from the rental agreement they will enter 
into in the U.S. Discuss the importance cf understanding the 
individual contract they will sign. 

- Distribute a sample contract (see Appendix). Have students read it 
section by section. (For non-literate students, the aide can 

read a sample contract to the class.) Ask clarification questions 
after each sentence or section (e.g. "On what day of the month is 
rent due?", "What is the name of the landlord?"). Have students 
refer to the specific word or sentence that gave them the answer. 

- Play a game to help students clarify their understanding of the 
contract. Distribute STOP and GO signs to each of four groups. Read 
a "housing situation" (see Appendix) and ask '■,tudents to decide 

If the situation follows the terms of the contract or not. If it 
does follow the rental agreement, the groups should hold up the 
GO sign. If the action violates the agreement, they should hold 
up the STOP sign. Have each group explain how the situation does 
or doesn't follow the terms of the contract. 

- For more advanced classes, distribute the situations as handouts 
and have them write either "OK" or "NOT OK" after each situation. 



a Who is Responsible ? Students describe common responsibilities of 
tenants and. landlords related to household repair- and maintenance. 

- Present a poster or distribute handouts of a house with many ap- 
parent "problems"— some broken windows or doors, torn furniture, 
leaking roof. (See Appendix for handout.) 




- Along with the class, identify what is "wrong" in each room of 
the house. Ask who is responsible for the repairs. (Remind stu- 
dents that responsibility can sometimes be dependent upon when, 
how and by whom the problem was created.) 

- Review each problem, asking why it should be fixed. What are the 
possible consequences of having a broken lock, clogaed sink, no 
light in the bathroom, etc.? 
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- Have students work in small groups to prioritize the repairs that 
need to be made. Which one would they fix (or get fixed) first, 
second, etc.? 

b Hel lo Landlord . Students practice requesting assistance from the 
landlord on the telephone. 

- Ask students to name key points to mention when asking the land- 
lord to fix something in the rented* home (e.g. what the problem 
is; how it happened; the date the landlord can get it repaired). 
List these on the blackboard. 

- Give one student a telephone and instruct him or her to call the 
landlord and report a "problem." (The student can choose one 
problem identified in Activity 4a.) Acting as the landlord, ask 
and answer questions appropriately. 

- Vary this by foming two groups, one with the teacher and one with 
the aide as landlord. Each group proceeds as above, allowing 
every student a chance to practice calling the landlord. 



5 Assessnrent 



Tenant/Landlord Relationship . Students identify and explain comnon 
responsibilities of tenants and l?indlords. 

- Have the class fom two groups. Assign one group to be "tenants." 
The other group are "landlords." Distribute newsprint and markers 
to both groups. 

- Ask the "tenants" to list what they expect from the "landlords." 
What should be the landlords' responsibilities? What shojldn't 
the landlords do? 

- Ask the "landlords" to list what they expect from the "tenants." 

- As one group reports the items listed (or drawn), the other group 
ask questions or disagrees. 

- After both groups have reported, review each item and have the stu- 
dents identify which are common, generally accepted and realistic 
responsibilities of landlords and tenants in the U.S. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Rehearse the "Pre-Test" role play ahead of time with a classroom 
aide, guest or another teacher. 

The poster or handout of a house in bad condition should show the 
problems clearb/ so that they are easily identifiable by the students. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , utilities, repair, right, responsibility, lease, 
signature, legal, evict, alteration, tenants' association. 

Advanced Structures . Who is responsible to fix it? When can you 
fix it? 



Variations 

Present Picture Stories (see Techniques) in which students clarify 
lease agreements and basic tenant/landlord responsibilities. 

Present Letters from refugees (see Techniques) in which refugees 
discuss their relationships with their landlords. 

Appendix 

handout: sample renter's agreement and housing situations, page 394 
handout: house needing repairs, page 395 



Concerns 

It may be surprising to some people that residents of the U.S. place 
so much trust in a written agreement. Assure the students that thouah 
problems can arise between tenants and landlords, they, as tenants, 
will have rights that can be legally protected. They must be willing 
to seek help from friends, sponsors, a local tenants' association or 
housing authority to improve their situation if problems do occur. 
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Bits and Pieces 



rental agreement is an 
agreement between an 
oumer or manager and a 
person who wants to use 
the property or premises 
There are three main 
types of rental agree- 
ments . 




Oral : A spoken agreement between the landlord and tenant. There is 
no legal protection for the tenant or the landlord concerning 
an oral agreement. 

3 

Written (Month-^ to -Month Contract) : A written agreement which states 
the terms of the rental ( costs ^ responsibilities of landlord 
and tenant^ etc.). There is no set time period for the occu-- 
pancy. The contract continues j it does not have to be re^ 
newed. The tenant must notify the landlord 30 days before he 
or she intends to vacate the dwelling. This is a legally 
binding contract. 



W ritten (Lease) : A written agreement which states the terms of the 
rental (costs ^ responsibilities of landlord and tenant^ etc.). 
There is usually a set time period for the occupancy . If the 
tencoit leaves before the end of this time period^ he or she 
may~~^forfeit the original deposit. The lease can usually be 
renewed at the end of the original time period. This is a 
legally binding contract. 



Rental Agreements Usually Mention : 

- address of rental imit 

- name of tenant/name of landlord 

- rules about no. of people ^ pets^ kids 

- movina-^in date/rent payment date 

- length of contract or lease 

- monthly rent 
^ deposits 

- fiamishings^ appticances provided 




0^ 
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^Rights and Re spans ibiZi ties 


TENANT'S RESPONSIBILITIES 


TENANT'S RIGHTS 


Pay the rent on time. 

Keep the housing clean ^ 

Report damages to the landlord. 

Observe rules about the number 
of oooupants allowed. 

^ Q £>'YWYi*f a a 7^/3 VI /3 m^l^n 'sn^ 

alterations or repairs. 
Respect the neighbors' rights. 
Give notice before moving. 
Abide by the terms of the lease. 


Live in privacy within the housing 
unit. (A landlord cannot enter 
without notifying the tenant in 
advance . ) 

Get back refundable deposits if 
all conditions have been met. 

Seek help from a tenant ' s associa-- 
tion or local housing authority in 
case of a dispute with the land-- 
lord. 

Ask for and receive written re-- 
ceipts for rent and deposits paid. 


LANDLORD'S RIGHTS 


LANDLORD'S RESPONSIBILITIES 


Collect rent every month. 

Start legal eviction process 
if the tenant fails to follow 
the terms of the lease. 

Enter the rental tcnit to inspect 
it or make repairs after notify-^ 
ing the tenant^ and coming to an 
agreement. 


Provide for general maintenance. 
Maintain security of property ^ 
Enforce the terms of the lease. 



8 



Written rental agreements are legally binding. It is veiy impov-- 
tant for people to understand everything chat is in the contract- 
or lease before they sign their name on it. 

People should inspect the apartment or house carefully ^ a ong with 
the landlord and get^ IN WRITING^ a list of neec^-^d and promised 
repairs before signing a rental contract so that the tenant is not 
charged for damages he or she didn't cause. 

EVICT : To evict means to tell a tenant he or she must vacate the 
premises permanently. The legal eviction process may be complicated 
and time-consuming. Landlords have the right to evict their tenants^ 
if the tenants fail to follow the rules in the rental agreement. 
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Planning 





X CAN SEE I 




THE HAND- 1 




WEITTNG \\ 




ON THE 




WALL Y 
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Lesson 14 
Household Maintenance and Safety 

"The neighbors put their trash out in plastic bags. Should I do that, 
too?'* 

In this lesson, students describe methods oT waste disposal and other 
means of maintaining clean housing. They also identify common household 
safety precautions. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to describe and demonstrate safe storage methods for potentially 

harzardous products and medicines. 

- to identify common household hazards and security problems and 

demonstrate appropriate steps for prevention. 

« to demonstrate appropriate action in the case of an emergency. 

- to describe or demonstrate methods of waste disposal in and out- 

side the home, including the use of garbage bags and cans, 
and garbage collection services. 
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Rationale 

For the sake of good relations with one's landlord and neiglibors 
and the general health and safety of one's family, it's a good 
idea to keep one's housing in good, clean and secure condition, 
both inside and out. By being able to identify specific means 
of taking care of their housing, people can better preparfe^ them- 
selves to live comfortably and securely in what may be an unfam- 
iliar housing environment. 



Skills 

observing solving problems 

identifying problems 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


newsprint and marker 


7 each per class 


1, 3a 


cleaning products, medicines. 


10 per class 


2a 


dangerous items 




pictures: rooms of a house* 


5 per class 


2a, 3a 


samples of warning labels* 


1 set per class 


2b 


handout: product label* 


1 per student 


2b 


poster: product label* 


1 per class 


2b 


large plastic trash bag, trash 


1 each per class 


3b 


can, broom, dust pan 




f ru i t 


1 per student 


3b 


slides or pictures: American home* 


as available 


3b 


housing situation cards* 


6-10 per class 


4 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Be careful ! 
Don* t touch it! 
Don't eat it! 



Vocabulary 

(names of 

furnishi ngs 

and applicances) 

shock 

garbage 

(room names) 



lock 
f i re 

fire escape 

electricity 
gas 



Li teracy 

(warnings) 
(product 

labels) 
(medici ne 

label s) 
GARBAGE 
TRASH 



PUT 

POISON 
DANGER 



HERE, 
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1 Pre-Test/Cul tural Exploration 



Safety and Security , Students identify potential hazards and means 
of prevention in tneir homes in their native country or in the refu- 
gees camp. 

- Tell the students that you, the teacher, will soon be moving into a 
home in the students' native country or in the refugee camp. 

- Have the class form two groups. Distribute newsprint and markers 

to each. Ask for advice regarding potential dangers and methods for 
prevention in that housing situation. Have students list or draw 
their suggestions and then report to the class as a whole. 

- Ask specific questions: 

* What should I do with sharp knives? 

* Are there animals or insects that will eat my food? 

* Might there be robbers? How can I prevent a robbery? 



2 Cleaning Products and Medicine 



a Storage . Students describe and demonstrate methods for the safe 
storage of potentially hazardous cleaning products and medicines. 

- Place various cleaning products, medicines and potentially dan- 
gerous items (e.g. plastic bags, sharp knives) on a table. 
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- Post pictures of different rooms of a house around the room. Re- 
view the furnishings and appliances found in each room. 

- Have pairs of students pick up an item from the table and walk to a 
picture' showinq where they would store it. Ask them these questions: 

* What is the item (or product)? What is it used for? 

How do you know? 

* Is it dangerous? What are some possible dangers? 

* Where would you store the item in the room you selected? 

Why? 

- Discuss some general points concerning the safe storage of house- 
hold products (e.g. keep out of reach of children). 

Label s . Students read and identify information included on a pro- 
duct label . 

- Review the possible dangers of the misuse of cleaning products and 
medicine. Show large samples of warning labels found on products.,. 




FLAhnA&LE 



and on medicines. 



use 













Keep OUT 

R^RCH OF 



Keep 



Distribute handouts of a cleaning product label (see Appendix). 
Read the label as a class and ask specific comprehension questions 

* What is the name of the product? 

* What would you use it for? 

* How should you use it? 

* Is it O.K. to use it on a painted table? 

* What should you do if you accidentally get some 

in your eyes? 

* What should you do if you accidentally swallow some ? 

* Etc. 




POLISHING 
CLEANSER 

Kesos im xiicnefl^DMoni 



WARNING: 



Do not uas on 
Paintsd surtacaa • 



CAUTION: 



KaaP out of contact with 
«V«a and mouth* K contact 
occura . call • doctor 
Immadiatelv* 

KaaP out of reach ot.childfBn 
ii' OK Cleanaar Cor?n>ar»v . 
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In lower-level classes, you may want to use one large poster of 
a simplified label instead of individual handouts. 

Remind students that if they are not certain about how to use a 
household product or medicine, they should ask someone before 
trying it. 



3 General Home Care and Safety 



EKLC 



a Rooms . Students identify household hazards and safety problems and 
suggest appropriate steps for prevention. 

- Post pictures of different rooms of a home (e.g. hallway, kitchen, 
bathroom, living room, bedroom) around the room. Have the stu- 
dents fonn five groups, each group sitting by the picture of one 
room. 

- Distribute newsprint and markers to each group. Have students 
list potential hazards and safety problems associated with that 
room on one part of the paper and steps for prevention and main- 
tenance on the other part. 



room 




- As each group reports to the class, add information related to 
electrical and fire safety missed by the students. 

- For classes of students unfamiliar with care and safety in an 
American-style home, you may prefer to conduct this activity with 
the entire class. 

b Garbage . Students describe or demonstrate methods of waste disposal 
both in and outside the home. 

- Bring a plastic trash bag, a trash can, a broom and a dust pan, 
some scrap paper and fruit to class. 

- Present slides or pictures of homes in America, both inside and 
out, showing methods of waste disposal. With the students, ident- 
ify the use and placement of garbage disposals, garbage bags and 
trash cans. Describe the use of public and private garbage col- 
lection systems. (As you discuss the pictures, give students 
fruit to eat, if they want.) 

- Tell students to imagine they are in an American home. Where 
would they put the fruit scraps? 

- Have a general clean-up in and around the classroom. Students 
can use all the trash collection materials brought to class if 
appropriate, and then explain where they are putting the garbage, 
trash and bags. 
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4 Assessment 



Problem-Solving , Students demonstrate appropriate steps for preven- 
tion of common household hazards and security problems and demonstrate 
appropriate action in the case of an emergency. 

- Conduct this activity in a "practice" house that has a model tele- 
phone, if possible. 

- As a class or in small groups, have students solve problem situa- 
tions by selecting a situation card, identifying the problems and 
demonstrating household hazard prevention techniques or appropriate 
emergency action as needed. 

- Be sure to have people explain why certain precautions and actions 
would be necessary- Sample situations: 



There is a knock at the door. You are 
home alone. You don't know the person 
at the door. What should you do? 



It's 2:00 a.m. and your fire alarm 
starts ringing. What happened? What 
should you do? 



1 

Your cat just chewed a cord that is 
plugged in. Your 6-month-old baby 
is crawling toward the cord. What 
should you do? 



You plan to take your family to the 
beach for the weekend. Nobody will be 
home for two days. What should you do? 



Your 7-year-old son just swallowed some 
dishwashing liquid. What should you 
do? How could this have been prevented? 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Arrange to use a "model" house for this lesson. 
Language 

Advanced Vocabualry . flammable, caution, warning. 

Advanced Structures . Keep out of the reach of children. Where do 
I put this? Where do I keep this? 

Variations 

Conduct a mini-simulation in a real or "practice" American-style 
house in which all of the activities in this lesson are completed. 

Appendix 

handout: household cleaning product label, page 396 
Concerns 

Students unfamiliar with western utilities and appliances may feel 
overwhelmed by lists of cautions and potential dangers. Remind 
students that they can help themselves live in less fear of accidents 
if they take some simple precautions and ask friends, sponsors or 
neighbors for information or advice whenever they are in doubt about 
how to use, store of dispose of something. 
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Bits and Pieces 



Safety at Home 

Keep the water at 
a comfortable 
tem.peratiire. Very 
hot faucet water 
causes bums. 
* Bathroom floors and 
tubs can be slippery. 
Put a rubber mat in 
the tub and a rug 



Security at Home 

Lock all doors and windows when you 
are out of the house. 
Look through a peephole or open 
the door while it's chained with 
a chain lock to see who is at the 
door before inviting that person in. 

^ Don^t leave a door key outside. It 
may be easy for a robber to find. 

^ Some people have been known to 
impersonate health or welfare 
personnel. IVhen in doubt y ask for 
identification. 



on the floor. 

Ask the landlord to repaint walls with chipped, paint. 

ren may eat peeling paint and it's poisonous. 

Keep the toilet seat and cover down when not in use. 

' Storage 

Storage of medicine: follow instructions on labels 
(e.g. keep refrigerated and keep out of reach of 
chi Idren) . 

^ Storage of household products: keep aioay from extreme 
heat or cold and out of children's reach. 

^ Labels can tell people — in words or pictures: 

the name of the product, 
the function of the product, 
how to use the product, 
warnings about possible dangers. 




Child- 



Bangers 

^ Possible dangers of product misuse: 
Poisoning^ Buims^ Fires. 
Possible dangers of misuse of medicine: 
Overdose^ Poisoning^ Side-effects. 



KEEP OUT OF 
REACH OF 
CHILDREN 



EXPIRATION 
DATE : 316 



r SHAKE \ 
BEFORE USING 




caution 





FOR EXTERNAL 
USE ONLY 



r ^ N 



(poison^ 



DANGER 



O 



S 

I 
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^ Fire Safetij 

Every home should have a fire 
alarm. Check to see that it 
works* 

Make an escape plan from your 
home in case of fire. 

Keep the telephone nimber of 
the fire department near the 
phone* 

In case of fire^ crawl as you 
escape from a smoke- filled 
room. Heat and smoke 2^se. 

Don't let children play with 
matches. 

Don't smoke in bed or while 
lying on the sofa. Put ciga- 
rettes out completely in an 
ashtray* 

Be sure all electric cords and 
wires are not broken. Keep 
them out of reach of ohildren. 

Keep only one thing plugged 
into each extension cord at a 
time. 

Put a screen in front of the 
fireplace to prevent sparks 
from flying out. 

Keep curtains and furniture 
oh)ay from heaters. 

Throw away dirty rags that 
have been used many times. 

Never light a fire anywhere 
in the house other than in 
the fireplace. 





Electricity^ Gas and Water- 

Never use or turn on electrical 
appliances when your Inlands or 
feet are wet. 

Don't put silverware into elec-- 
trical sockets or garbage dis- 
posals. 

While cooking^ cover frying pans 
so the oil doesn't burn. ycu. 

Pull electrical cords by the plug^ 
not by the cord. Pulling by the 
cord could cause shocks or fires. 

Turn all pan handles away from 
the edge of the stove so child^ 
ren can't grab them. 

Don't let wash rags and sleeves 
touch the flame or electric coils 
of the stovej oven or toaster. 
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Planning 



THESE 
DRINKS 
ARE ON 

HOUSE 
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Lesson 15 
Food and Clothing at Home 

"Put what in the refrigerator and put the detergent where ?" 

In this lesson, students describe and demonstrate how to store food safely 
in an American-style kitchen. They also lea^n how to use laundry appli- 
ances. 





Objectives 



The students will be able: 



- to demonstrate procedures for the safe storage of food, 

- to describe or demonstrate procedures for using a coin- 

operated washing machine and dryer. 
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Rationale 

Safe or convenient storage of foods (familiar and unfamiliar) in 
an American-style kitchen may be new and confusing to some refu- 
gees. Safe and appropriate use of laundry appliances may also 
be unfamiliar to them. By being able to use kitchen and laundry 
goods and appliances correctly, people can make work easier, save 
time, and help keep their families safe from food-related illnesses. 

Skills 

sorting items literacy: reading 

operating appliances 

Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activi ty 


fresh food products 

dollhouse with furnishings 

real refrigerator/freezer 

food product containers 

cards: freezer, refrigerator, shelf* 

handout: food storage* 

aluminum foil 

plastic wrap 

cooked food (or plastic model)* 
picture story: spoiled food* 
dishwashing liquid, shampoo 
1 aundry detergent 
measuring cup 

real washing machine or picture* 

real clothi ng 

real U.S. coins 

real dryer or picture* 

masking tape 

colored marker 

grocery bags 


6 per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 
10 per class 
1 set per class 
1 per student 
1 rol 1 per cl ass 

1 roll per class 

2 items per class 
1 per student 

1 each per class 

2 per class 

2 per class 
1 per class 

3 items per class 
7S(t per class 

1 per class 

3 rol Is per class 

3 per class 

3 per class 


1,2a, 4 
1 

2a, 2b, 4 
2a,2r,4 
2a, 4 
2a 

2b, 4 
2b, 4 
2b, 4 
2b 
3a 
3a 
3a 
3a 

3a ,3b 

3a, 3b 

3b 

4 

4 

4 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Where do I put it? 

Do you have change? 

How much soap do I 
use? 



Vocabul ary 

can kitchen 

bottle refrigerator 

col d freezer 

frozen cabi net 



stove 
oven 



soap 

detergent 



closet 

washer 

dryer 

laundromat 

change 

1 aundry 



Literacy 

(food 

product 

labels) 

(expira- 
tion 
dates) 
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1 Pre-T.est/Cul tural Exploration 



Fresh Food , Students describe or demonstrate procedures for the stor- 
age of fresh food in their native country and in an American-style home, 

- Present several fresh food products (e.g. meat, eggs, fruit) to the 
class. (Use foods that are familiar to the students.) Ask students 
to describe or demonstrate how they would store these foods in their 
home in their native country if they didn't plan to eat them until 
the next day or after. (Allow students to pantomime or draw on the 
blackboard as necessary.) 

- Ask specific questions about food storage in their native country: 

* How would you prepare foods for storage? 

* Where would you store them? 

* How long would they remain good? 

- Show a dollhouse of an American-style home, 'complete with model fur- 
nishings and appliances. Have students describe and show the pro- 
cedures for storage of fresh food in an American-style home. 



2 In the Kitchen 



a Sorting Food , Students sort food items according to storage needs, 

- Bring the students to a real or "practice house" with a real re- 
frigerator-freezer and cabinets or shelves. Explain the appro- 
priate use of each (e,g, what to keep there, how long it will 
stay fresh there) , 

- Place 10-15 food products (or containers) on a table. Divide the 
table into three sections labeled with signs: freezer , refriger - 
ator and shel f , Ask pairs of students to go to the table, choose 
one item and place it in the section of the table indicating where 
it should be stored. Continue until all food items have been pro- 
perly placed, 
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b Storing Food . Students demonstrate how to prepare food for storage. 

- Show a canned food item, cooked vegejtables and cooked meat (or 
plastic models), aluminum foil and plastic wrap. Ask the students 
how and where they would store these items in their home in their 
native country. Ask for volunteers to demonstrate how and where 
to store the cooked food in an American-style kitchen. 

- Review each step of preparing foods for storage. 

- Present a Picture Story (see Techniques) in which people leave 
cooked food sitting on a counter all day. When they return home, 
they eat the food and get sick. Ask clarification and interpre- 
tation questions. 

c Label s . Students locate and read expiration dates on food containers. 

- Refer students to product containers used in Activity 2a. Ask how 
they might know how long something will stay fresh. Answers mav 
refer to the way it looks, the way it smells and the expiration' 
date on the I abel . 

- Have all students locate and read expiration dates on the food 
containers. Discuss the importance of reading these dates before 
purchasing food items, and the consequences of eating spoiled 
foods. 



3 Doing the Laundry 



a Washing Clothes . Students describe or demonstrate how to use a 
coin-operated washing machine. 

- Place several types of soaps and detergents on a table (e.a. dish- 
washing liquid, shampoo, laundry detergent). Ask students" to 
choose the one they would use to wash their clothes. Have them 
explain how they knew which product was for what purpose. 




- If a real washing machine is available, take t . class and prac- 
tice using it. If that is not possible, show slides or a large 
poster showing a coin-operated machine, its features and instruc- 
tions for use. Have students demonstrate (with the real machine) 
how to measure the detergent and place the clothes, coins and 
detergent properly. Using slides or a poster, have students 
measure the detergent and then describe the procedure for using 
the machine. 
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- Discuss the availability of washing machines. 

b Drying Clothes . Students describe or demonstrate how to use a 
coin-operated dryer. 

- Proceed as in Activity 3a. 

" Discuss where people in the U.S. usually hang their wet clothes 
if drying them at home. 



4 Assessment 



a R ight or Wrong? Students identify correct and incorrect storage 
places for food and non-food items. 

- Distribute a handout showing items stored inappropriately in an 
American-style kitchen. Ask students to identify the items that 
have been misplaced and to suggest more appropriate storage 
places for them. 
















9 










1 1- — ' 








1 
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b Sorting and Storing Food , Students demonstrate procedures for the 
safe storage of food, 

- Bring the class to a real or "model" kitchen. Have the students 
form three groups. Distribute masking tape, a colored marker (a 
different color for each group) and a bag of 5 grocery items (in- 
cluding laundry detergent) to each group. 

- Place a roll of plastic wrap and one of aluminum foil on a table. 

- Instruct each group to take the items out of the bag, one-by-one, 
prepare them for storage and place them in the appropriate place. 
They should label each item in their bag with a piece of masking 
tape marked with "their" color. 

- After all items are stored, review each placement. Ask the teams 
why they prepared the items for storage the way they did and put 
items where they did. 

c D rama . Students identify appropriate procedu. cr for using coin- 
operated washers and dryers. 

- Along with the classroom aide, stage two short dramas that take 
place at a laundromat. One can use the (model) machines appro- 
priately. The other can put in soap without measuring it, make 
noise (disturbing other customers), kick or hit the machines, 
etc. 

- Instruct students to watch carefully and note which behaviors 
were appropriate and which were inapprojjriate and why. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Be sure to bring food containers with clearly-marked expiration dates. 

Arrange ahead of time to use a real or model American-style kitchen 
and washing machine and dryer, if possible. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , spoil, expiration date, washing machine. 
Advanced Structure s. Is there a change machine here? 

Variations 

Set up a mini-simulation of an American home at meal-time. Have the 
students identify and demonstrate how to use the utensils. Show 
common American table manners (e.g. putting napkin on lap, each per- 
son eating from his or her own plate). Discuss similarities and 
differences between meals in an American home and in the students' 
native country. 

Prepare an activity in which students read clothing labels and des- 
cribe or demonstrate how to care for the clothing (e.g. wash in cold 
water, don't iron). 

Concerns 

Students should be able to use a measuring cup before doing the 
washing machine activity. 

Students who are already familiar with western foods and appliances 
may need only a short reviev/ of the competencies in this lesson. 
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Bits and Pieces Frozen Foods . Foods which cere purchased frozen 

must be kept frozen at home until they^re ready 
to cook* Flace them in the freezer. If foods 
accidentally thaw outj don't refreeze them. Use them within a few 
days* Fresh foods can be frozen at home. For example ^ chicken 
can be bought in large quantities when it's on sale and stored in 
the freezer for later use* 



Cold Foods . Foods which are purchased cold must be kept cold in 
the refrugerator. If they are left in the open air^ they xoill 
spoil. 



^ Canned or Bottled Foods . These can be kept on the shelf or in the 
cabinet for a long time. 



The Refrigerator- 




Home cooked 
foods should be 
refrigerated between 
meals^ not left 
on the stove top 
or in the oven. 











^ ; 









Keep food in the refrigerator 
covered. If not^ food wilt dry 
out^ lose nutrients and perhaps 
smell. 



Don't buy large quantities 
of dairy products and 
fresh vegetables. They 

spoil 

quickly. f g^cr^ / 



Don^t store canned foods in 
their original cans. Once a can 
is opened^ store its contents in 
a covered bowl 
BoTTtR I or container. 
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' Food Hints 

It is important to wash hands with soap and water before handling 
or preparing food. 

Fruits and vegetables should be washed with water before being 
eaten or cooked. 

Garbage (left-over scraps of food) should be placed in plastic 
bags in covered garbage cans outside of the house. 

^ Clothing 

People usually wash their clothes in a washing machine. Many 
apartment buildings have coin-operated washing machines available 
for their tenants. Some people go to laundromats (private shops 
with coin-operated washing machines and dryers) and 
others have their own machines at home. People 
often wash clothing made of delicate fabrics 
by hand at home. 

Dryers are usually found with washing machines. 
They can be convenient when 
the weather would make 
drying outdoors diffi- / Money 
cult (e.g. rain^ snow^ 
cold weather) and 
when something needs \ 

to be dried as soon \or side of the! Instructions, 
as possible. \^ machine. ( 1. Lift the lid. 

2. Select temperature. 

3. Place clothes in 
machine. 

4. Add soap. 






Washing machines and dryers 
vary. It's important to read 
and follow the instructions on 
the machine and on the laundry 
detergent box or, bottle. Ma- 
chines usually tahe exact 
change only. There often is 
a "change'' machine in the 
laundromat. 
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Planning 




Lesson 16 
Medical Services in the U.S. 



"Tve had a high fever for three days. What can i do? Where can I go?" 

It can be frustrating and frightening to be ill and not know where to go 
for help. In this lesson students identify types of medical facilities 
offering different medical services in the U.'S. 




Obfectiircs The students will be able: 

- to identify types of medical facilities for obtaining medical 

services in the U.S. 

- to identify medical conditions that require professional assis- 

tance and to identify an appropriate source for treatment. 

- to name and explain methods of payment for medical services, 

including: cash, insurance, medicaid and free medical care, 
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Rationale 

Everyone gets sick at times. When the illness is serious enough 
to require professional medical treatment, people must get to an 
V appropriate medical facility. Refugees may find this difficult 

S . because of a lack of language skills and confidence, and a lack 
I of understanding of the U.S. medical system. By being able to 
detennine where to go to get the assistance they need, refugees 
can help themselves build confidence and become more self-sufficient. 



Skills 



weighing options 
clarifying attitudes 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


newsprint and marker 
posters: medical condition s* 
posters: medical facil ities* 
chart: cost and appointment* 
colored chalk 
medical situation cards* 


1 of each per class 

10 per class 

6-8 per class 

1 per class 

3 pieces per class 

10 per class 


1 
2 

3b, 4 

3b 
3b 
4 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabul arv 


Literacy 


What's wrong? 

the matter? 

My hurts. 

I have a ache. 


diarrhea sick (parts of 
headache cold the body) 
stomachache fever ^^^^ 
vomiting dizzy P^^Q^^^t 
bleeding cut doctor 

dentist 
hospital 
clinic 
emergency 


EMERGENCY 

CLINIC 

HOSPITAL 
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AcCiviCies 



IT? 



X-RAY 



4 v.-: "¥f|tC^\\^v: "\ 





Pre-Test 



Assessment 



2 

Cultural 
Exploration 




3 

Medical 
Facil ities 



Estimated Time 

all levels: 
1 day 



1 Pre-Test 



What' s Ai 1 ing You ? Students describe medical conditions they have 
had in their native country and in the refugee camp. 

- Facilitate a Brainstonning session (see Techniques) in which stu- 
dents name medical conditions they have had in their homeland and 
in the camp. Record the answers on newsprint as drawings or a 
written list. 

- Review each "condition" and ask students which ones they might ex- 
perience in the U.S. riark those with a star (*). 

- Post the newsprint on the wall as reference material for the remainder 
of the lesson. 



S<na^ +Vv\oc>cfc- 




2 Cultural Exploration 



Traditional Medicine . Students identify appropriate sources and 
methods of treatment for common medical conditions in their native 
country. 

- Have the students fom five groups. Assign each group one medical 
condition (listed in previous activity) to consider. Distribute 
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posters of medical conditions (e,g, vomiting, bleeding, a burn) to 
help reinforce the instructions. 






- Ask each group to an?';er the following Questions concerning a per- 
son who has the medical condition they discuss: 

* What caused the condition? • 

* Viho can a person see to get appropriate help for this 

condition? 

* What is the usual or traditional treatment for this 

condition? 

- Allow each group to report or demonstrate its findings to the rest 
of the class. 

- Note: If your class includes students from urban and rural back- 
ground's, have them form separate groups to discuss sources and 
methods of medical treatment. 



3 Medical Facilities 



a Facilities in Camp . Students identify types of medical facilities 
for obtaining medical services in the refugee camp. 

- Refer students to the list of medical conditions named in the 
"Pre-Test" activity. Point to some medical conditions and ask 
where people go in camp for treatment. Does treatment differ 
from their traditional methods? How? 

- Ask students to name the places in camp they would go in the 
f o1 1 owi ng ci rcumstances : 

* You are pregnant. You will have^your baby soon. 

* Your baby is having many health problems and is not 

growi ng wel 1 . 

* You have a bad stomachache. 

* You have a terrible toothache- 

- Take a Field Trip (see Techniques) to the various medical services 
in camp. Have the students form several groups. Assign each 
group one or two places to visit. Arrange for a guide to be 
available to answer questions at each facility. When the students 
return to class, they report their findings to the whole class. 

b Facilities in the U.S . Students identify types of medical faci"?ities 
for obtaining medical services in thr U.S. 

- Using posters of different medical facilities, explain the various 
places for medical services in the U.S. 
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- Post a blank "Cost and Appointment" chart on the blackboard. Dis- 
tribute colored chalk to the students and ask them to check the 
box in the appropriate columns for each medical facility listed 
or pictured. Discuss their choices. 



Type of Service 


Appointment 
Needed 


Appointment 
Recommended 


Free or 
Low Cost 


Expensive 


Public Health Dept. 






ic 




Community Health 
Climc 




★ 


★ 




Private Doctor 


★ 






★ 


ncaiuii riainucnance 

Organization 




it 




Ir 


Hospital In-Patient 
Care 


★ 






★ 


Emergency Room 








★ 


Private Dentist 


★ 








Dental Clinic 


★ 




★ 





- Point to the medical conditions marked with a (*) on the list from 
the "Pre-Test" activity. Ask students where they might oo for 
medical treatment in each case in the U.S. Have them explain 
their choices. 



c Payment. Students name and explain methods of oayment for medical 
services. 

- Ask the students if they had to pay for any of their medical care 
in their native country. How did they pay for it (cash, credit, 
barter, etc,)? 

- Explain cash, insurance, medicaid and free medical care (e.g. 
Public Health Clinics). Note: Insurance and medicaid procedures 
may be alien to your students. Allow for any questions and en- 
courage them to seek detailed information from their voluntary 
agency or other local community service provider as soon as they 
arrive in the U.S. 

- Present some situations in which refugees have chosen the form of 
payment they want to use. Ask students why they think the refu- 
gees paid using the method they did. 

* K has four children. He has a full-time job. His 
youngest child had a painful ear infection in the 
middle of the night. K took her to the hospital. 
He paid using his medical insurance number from work. 
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[Some employers offer insurance that covers dependent 
family members.] 

* D arrived in the U.S. two months ago. She's looking 
for a job and studying ESL in the evenings. One day 
sJie cut her finger while cooking. It was bleeding 
badly. She used her medicaid card to pay for the 
emergency treatment at the hospital. 

[Medicaid covers health emergencies.] 

* N is a full-time student at a university. He has 
purchased student health insurance. He was visiting 
a friend in another town and he had a high fever for 
several days. He went to the doctor there and paid 
cash for the services. 

[Perhaps N thought his insurance policy wouldn't cover 
medical expenses in another town. He should check 
this out because often insurance policies cover the 
client in many different locations.! 



4 Assessment 



Do I Need A Doctor ? 
professional assist' 
ment . 



Students identify medical conditions that require 
-8, and identify an appropriate source for treat- 



Post pictures or signs of medical facilities and a picture of a 
"home" on the wall . 



Roo;v\ 




bR. G-o 




0 


D 






□ 







Cl_i ivJ VC 




Distribute "medical situation" cards to individual students or small 
groups. The student (or one from each group) stands by the poster 
showing the appropriate source for treatment of the medical condi- 
tion on his or her card. 




- Have each student answer questions or exoliv, ine ue<- ails of his or 
her choice: 

* Why would you go there? Why wouldn't you go to the 

* Do you neod to make an appointment? 

* What is the relative cost? 

* How will you pay for treatment? Why? 
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Notes 



Preparation 

The teacher may need to review the details of medical insurance and 
medicaid prior to class. Check with recent government publications 
and the Teacher Reference Manuals published by the Center for Applied 
Linguistics, Orientation Resource Center, 3520 Prospect St. NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , flu, T.B. . venereal disease, x-ray, thermometer^ 
temperature, urine sample, blood sample, stool sample. 

Advanced Structures . Where should I go for help? Do you have in- 
surance? Do you need an appointment? 

Variations 

Present a slide show of medical facilities and services in the U.S. 

Play "20 Questions." Give a card to one student (or whisper) stating 
a medical condition and the medical facility that gave treatment. 
The other students must ask 20 yes-no- questions of the student with 
the card. " When one student thinks he or she knows the answer to the 
question, "Where did ! go for medical treatment?," he or she must state, 

in English translation, "You went to the If that is 

correct, give another situation to a second student. Repeat the 
process. 



Concerns 

Some people may be shy or embarassed if they sense that there is some 
prejudice against traditional medicine or feel it is considered super- 
stitious or ignorant. In fact, people in the U.S. are becoming more 
aware of the positive healing qualities of many traditional medical 
beliefs and treatments. When practicing traditional medicine, however, 
people must be careful not to break the law or to appear to break the 
law (e.g. coin rubbing which may look like child abuse to Americans). 
See "Bits and Pieces" in Lesson 17, "Doctor/Patient Relationship." 
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Bits and Pieces 



1 



Medical Facilities in the U.S. 



Public Health Department . The main function of government-funded 
public health services is the control of infectious diseases. They 
also set standards for safe public water supplies^ sanitation in 
restaurants and may provide educational programs on nutrition or 
family planning. Cost: usually low or no charge. 

Private Doctor . An examination by a private doctor takes place in 
the doctor ^s office. People go to private doctors for any illness 
that is not an emergency. An appointment is required. People can 
be charged for an appointment when they do not show up if they fail 
to cancel the appointment ahead of time. This is the most person^ 
alized medical care but fees are generally high. ' Cost: ercpensive. 

Community Health Clinic . Some clinics provide health care for 
almost all illnesses except emergencies. Others are more specialized 
(e.g. family planning^ dental clinics) . Appointments are required 
at some clinics. Patients might not see the same doctor each time 
they go to the clinic. They may be able to do so if they schedule 
an appointment in advance. Clinics are busy places and long waiting 
periods are often common. Cost: less expensive than a private doc- 
tor — some use a sliding scale system baaed on the patient ^s ability 
to pay. 

Health Maintenance Organization . This is a group of private doctors 
and nurses who join together to offer total health care for one annual 
member shi J fee. Members see the doctors as often as needed^ paying 
a small fee for each visit. Medications are offered at reduced cost. 
Most hospitalization expenses are covered^ too. Appointments^ though 
not required^ speed the visit. Cost: higher than a community health 
clinic. 

Hospital Out-Patient Clinic . This may be a private or community 
clinic. Appointments are generally needed. Cost: variable. 

Hospital In-Patient d 'c. Private or clinic doctors make referrals 
for people to stay in the hospital. People do not go to the hospital 
themselves and ask to be admitted for long-term treatment. Most hos- 
pitals have official visiting hours to visit patients. All guests 
should be quLet and obey the hospital irules (e.g. obey NO SMOKING 
signs^ not bring food in from outside or bum incense without asking 
permission) . Cost: expensive. 

Emergency Room . Emergency rooms are in hospitals and they provide 
24''hour medical care in cases of immediate need. People should seek 
help at an emergency room only in true emergencies (e.g. sudden ill" 
nes8 or serious accident) . If there is a question as to what is an 
emergency^ it is a good idea to telephone one's doctor before going 
to the emergency room. Sometimes you must wait to see a doctor be- 
cause the most serious cases are treated first. Some emergency rooms 
require proof that you will pay for treatment before you can see a 
doctor. Cost: very expensive. 

Dentiet :. Some work alone;, others in clinics. Cost: expensi je. 
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'Conditions and Treatment 







broken bone 


^ emergency room ^ 
private doctor SjlTT 


minor aut^ burn^ bruise 


home treatment 


severe burn^ out (bleeding) ^ 
unoonsaiousness 


<^PPly first aidy then 
emergency room 


poisoning 


emergency room (bring the 
poison container along to 
show the doctor) 


fever y ooldy fluy cough y 
headache 


home treatment if mild 
pi*ivate doctor or any 
clinic if severe or long-- 
lasting 



Medicaid A government program that pays for health care for people 
with low or no income. People must apply for Medicaid through the 
local Public Assistance Department. Not all medical facilities 
accept Medicaid as payment for their services. Most refugees are 
eligible for Medicaid when they arrive in the U.S. Once they are 
granted Medicaid^ they receive a card which they must show to each 
docvoj* w'r clinic they visit. Medicaid covers payment for most 
medical services ^ including the purchase of medicines. 

^ Insurance Individual or group coverage of medical costs by an in^ 
surance company.. There are many kinds of insvtrance policies avail-- 
able. All differ in the coverage they offer. Some will pay all 
medical costs above a certain amount (ex: $100). Some will pay only 
for hospital treatment (x^rays^ laboratory tests ^ hospital stays). 
Some include life insurance which guarantees that money will be paid 
to a beneficiary in case of death. Disability insurance guarantees 
that money will be paid to you if your illness prevents you from 
working. 

People pay a monthly fee to the insurance company (the fee varies 
according to the policy) and^ in times of needy the insurance com^ 
pony will pay the medical bills. Because health care services in 
the U.S. are so expensive ^ people find it worthwhile to have insur-- 
anae.^ They^ may have a group policy provided by their employer if 
working full-time or arrange for insta^ance directly with a company. 

Health Maintenance Organizations are similar to insurance. People 
pay a set fee^ in advance and then the organization will pay for all 
required medical care. However ^ medical care must take place at the 
HMO one Joins. 
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Planning 




Lesson 17 
Doctor/Patient Relationship 



"Open your mouth, stick out your tongue and say "ah!"* 

A visit to the doctor's office can be confusing and intimidating if a 
person doesn't know what is expected of iiim or her and isn't sure how to 
ask for the help needed. In this lesson, students practice making and 
changing appointments for a medical examination, fill out a sample 
medical form and identify some general procedures followed in a medical 
examination in the U.S. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to indicate and spell one's riven and family name and to write 

each name in the proper position on a form. 

- to make, change and break appointments using a telephone. 

- to describe some general procedures followed in a medical exami 

nation in the U.S. 

- to identify basic responsibilities of doctors to patients and 

patients to doctors in the U.S. 

- to Identify and suggest solutions for conflicts arising from 

clashes between differing medical practices and beliefs. 
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Rationale 

Refugees often enter the U.S. with pre-existing health problems. 
After arrival, refugees may also develop symptoms related to 
those or to new health problems. It is essential for them to be 
educated about U.S. health care practices and concepts, and to 
be able to ask for and receive the care they need, so they will 
feel more comfortable in seeking out and following through with 
available professional medical assistance. 

Skills 

clarifying attitudes sequencing steps 

identifying problems literacy: reading and writing 

solving problems numeracy: reading 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


pictures: various ill nesses* 


6-10 per cl ass 


la 


newsprint and marker 


4 each per class 


2 


model telephone 


6 per class 


3a 


thermometer 


1 per class 


3b 


blood pressure gauge 


1 per class 


3b 


white hospital gown 


1 per class 


3b 


stethoscope, plastic cup 


1 each per class 
1 per Class 


3b 


prescription paper* 


3b 


handout: medical history form* 


1 per student 


3b, 3c 


poster: medical history form* 


1 per class 


3c 


flashcards: doctor/patient roles* 


4 per class 


3d 


case studies: "hospital"* 


2-3 per class 


4a 


"hospital" story pictures* 


as available 


4a 


case studies: "operation"* 


2 per class 


4b 


picture series: medical exam* 


2 sets per class 


5 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



I need to see the doctor. 
What* s the matter? 
My chest hurts. 
I have an earache . 
Can you come today at 
3:30 p.m.? 



Vocabul ary 



name 

first name 
last name 

(common 

illnesses) 

hurts 

itches 

burns 



(parts of 
the body) 
doctor 
dentist 

(days of 
the week) 
(times) 
2:30, 4:00 



Li teracy 

(numbers) 
(time) 

(spell 
one* s 
name) 
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1 Pre-Test 



a I Need Help ! Students identify illnesses which might require a 
doctor's care, 

- Conduct a Brainstorming session (see Techniques) in which students 
name illnesses that might require a doctor's care. List their 
responses on the blackboard, 

- Vary this by showing pictures depicting people with different ill- 
nesses or injuries. Have the students tape the pictures under a 
sign marked "doctor" or under one marked "home." 

b Expectations , Students describe their expectations of the doctor's 
role in the U.S. 

- Choose one of the illnesses mentioned in the previous activity. 
Ask for a volunteer "doctor" and "patient." The patient will go 
to the doctor and explain his or her illness. Leave it up to 
the "actors" to decide what each will say and do. 

- After the short scene, ask the characters to explain their actions 
and why they did them. Ask the other students to describe what 
they think the doctor or patient should have done and why. 

- Ask if any students have received letters from friends or rela- 
tives in the U.S. describing American doctors. Allow them to 
share the Information they received. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Responsibil ities . Students describe the responsibilities of the doc- 
tor to the patient and the patient to the doctor in their native 
country. 

- Have the students form four groups. Distribute newsprint and markers 
to each group. Ask them to draw a scene in their homeland in which 
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a person with a serious illness is seeking help from a medical 
"expert" (e.g. doctor, nurse, sharnan). 

- As each group presents and explains its drawing, have them describe 
the patient ' s responsibilities in that situation and the doctor ' s 
(or nurse' s) responsibil ities • 



Does the patient talk to the doctor? 
Does the doctor talk to the patient? 

What does the doctor say/describe/explain? 
What happens next? What kind of treatment 

does the patient get? 
Will the patient come back again? 



3 At the Doctor's Office 



a Appoi ntments . Students demonstrate how to make, break or change an 
appointment for a medical examination. 

- Explain the infomation that should be exchanged when mc^^^ing, 
breaking or changing an appointment with a doctor. 

- Have the students form three 'groups . Give each group two tele- 
phones. Assign each group a task: 



Group #1. 

Make an appointment 
for your son to see 
Doctor Green. 
(Telephone number: 
997-0652.) Your 
son has had a fever 
for two days. 



Group #2. 

You have an 
appointment for 
a regular check- 
up at 3:30 on 
Wednesday. You 
want to cancel 
the appointment. 
Your doctor is 
Dr. Small (201- 
6695). 



Group #3. 

You have an 
appointment with 
Doctor Quach at 
10:00 tomorrow. 
Your child* s 
teacher wants you 
to come at that 
time to meet with 
her. Shfr says it 
is important. You 
want to change the 
appointment with 
Dr. Quach (672- 
4113). 



- Allow time for practice. Ask two members of each group to demon- 
strate how to make, break or change an appointment using the tele- 
phones. 

b The Visit. Students describe some general procedures followed in 



a medical examination. 

- Present a Role Play (see Techniaues) with the clas*^ 
another teacher or aide. 



^ide and 



Setti ng : 

Characters: 

Action: 



Doctor's office lind waiting room. 
Receptionist/Nurse, Doctor (teacher) Patient (aide) 
Patient enters waiting room, checks in w'th receptionist 
who hands patient a medical history form to complete. 
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Patient completes it with difficulty (looking con- 
fused). Receptionist/Nurse measures patient's height 
and weight, then takes patient to doctor's office. 
Doctor speaks quickly. Patient answers in native 
language. Doctor performs the following actions. 

* takes patient's temperature 

* takes blood pressure (first, doctor motions to 

patient to make a fist. Patient misunderstands 
and gets up to fight.) 

* takes pul se 

* gives patient a white gown and leaves the room 

(when doctor returns, patient still hasn't changed. 
The second time patient puts on gown.) 

* gives patient cup for urine sample; shows patient 

bathroom; patient is confused; doctor explains 
again using "sign" language; takes cup from patient 

* listens to heartbeat 

* examines eyes, ears and throat (using a wooden 

"depressor" for throat exam) 

* gives patient a prescription for medicine 

Follow-up: Review the steps the patient 
and doctor followed. Ask the 
students to note points at 
which the patient was confused. 
List these on the blackboard. 
How could the confusion have 
been remedied or avoided? 
Clarify any steps that are 
unfamiliar to the students. 




c Medical Hist o ry Form . Students complete a sample medical history 
form. 

- Explain that when people visit a doctor or clinic they haven't 
been to before, they must fill out a medical history form. 

- Distribute a medical form (see Aopendix) to each student. Post 
a large replica of the form on the blackboard. Review all the 
information with the students to be sure they understand the form, 

- For lower-level classes, you may want to complete a simplified 
form as a class (using one student's medical information) and then 
have them practice filling in individual forms, 

- Higher-level classes may not require much explanation at first. 
You may want the students to take more complex fonnns home (where 
they may have some medical records), complete them and brina them 
to class the following day, 

d Doctor/Patient Roles . Students identify behaviors considered helo- 
ful in a doctor/patient relationship in the U,S, 

- Present a variety of actions taken by a doctor or patient during 
a medical exam. Present them through short dramas (with the aide 
or another teacher). 
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- Ask the students to watch the patient's behaviors and to decide 
which are considered helpful and which are not helpful in a doc- 
tor/patient relationsfiip in the U.S. Have students explain the 
behaviors and the attitudes they convey. (What did the patient 
say/do? Why? What did the doctor expect the patient to do? 
Why? etc. ) 

- Allow for discussion. Clarify any misconceptions or misinforma- 
tion . 



A refugee patient (Mr. X) makes an appointment and arrives on 
time to see a doctor for a bad pain in the stomach. The doctor 
asks Mr. X how lonci he has had the pain. Mr. X says it has 
been very bad for one month. The doctor seems upset and asks 
Mr. X why he didn't go to a doctor sooner. Mr. X doesn't 
answer. The doctor becomes angry as he examines the patient 
because his situation is serious . He keeps asking Mr. X why 
he didn't tell someone earl ier. Mr. X finally says he thought 
the pain would go away and he didn't want to bother the doctor 
for something unimportant. 



Ms. B noes to the clinic because she has a headache, a sore 
throat and a high fever. She has also started to have trouble 
hearing in one ear. The doctor asks about her symptoms. She 
says she has had a fever. During the examination, the doctor 
finds that Ms. B's throat is little red. He asks again about 
other symptoms, but Ms. B doesn't say anything because the doc- 
tor will know everything by examining her. The doctor tells 
her to take aspirin, drink fluids and rest. Ms. B follows the 
doctor's instructions, but, a few days later, she has to go to 
the emergency room because of terrible ear pain. The doctor 
there says she has an infection. 



Ms. T's doctor thought she needed to go to the hospital for a 
certain length of time. He wanted her to have some complicated 
tests with special modern equipment. While Ms. T was in the 
hospital, she asked her doctor many questions. She asked about 
the medical procedures, the equipment and the kind of medication 
she had to take. She asked about possible i>ide erfects from her 
treatment. She asked the nurses many questions, too. 



4 In the Hospital 



a New Vs. Famil iar I . Students identify and suggest solutions to con- 
flicts that might arise from contrasting medical practices in a 
hospital . 

- Tell two stories about clashing views of medical practices, using 
pictures for reinforcement. Use names and medical practices from 
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your students* culture. (See Appendix for two sample stories.) 

- For each story, have students identify and suogest solutions to 
the confl icts. 

* What happened first, next, etc? 

* When did the conflicts arise? 

What were the causes? 

* What did the people think' their options 

we. i at each point? 

* Legally, what options did they have? 

* How could the conflicts be resolved? 

- List students' suggestions for resolutions to the conflicts on 
the board. Along with the students, review each suggestion to 
decide which ones are realistic options. 

b New Vs. Familiar II . Students clarify their attitudes toward oper- 
ations considered necessary in the U.S. 

- Present Case Studies (see Techniaues) about refugees who have gone 
to the hospital and had to have operations. (See Appendix for one 
case study about a pregnant woman who had a Caesarean delivery and 
one about a man who died and had an autopsy performed on him.) 

- For each case, have the students identify what the character (or 
the character's family) expected to happen in the hospital. What 
kind of medical treatment/procedures did they think woul d be 
followed? Then, have them describe what did happen and why it 
heppened, from the doctor's point of view and from the patient's 
(or patient's family's) point of view. 

* What were ine conflicts? 

* Could the conflicts have been avoided? i vv? 

* How might the conflicts have been re:>olv d? 

* How would you feel /what would you do as a member of 

the patient's family in each case? 



5 Assessment 



Picture Sequencing . Students describe some general procedures followed 
in a medical examination, naining responsibilities of the doctor and 
the patient. 

- Conduct a Picture Sequencing activity (see Techniques). Present 
pictures of different scenes before, during and al^ter ^ medical 
examination: meeting the receptionist, seeing the doctor and getting 
treatment (see Appendix). Review the pictures to be certain that 
the students understand what is happening in each. 

- Distribute one copy of the series of pictures to each of two groups. 
Ask .them to sequence and discuss the pictures. Have one representa- 
tive from each group present a story using the pictures. 
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* What is happening first, second, etc? 

* At each point, what does the doctor say to the patient? 

What kinds of questions might the doctor ask? 

* At each point, what does the patient say to the 

doctor? How much information should the 
patient offer? 

* What does the doctor recommend or tell the 

patient to do? 

* What does/should the patient do at home? Etc. 
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Notes 



Preparation 

Try to gather information about medical practices and/or beliefs in 
your students' native country that may conflict with medical treat- 
ment in the U.S. (Contact refugee hospital workers or doctors or 
locate cultural background information in written resources.) Use 
this information to make the stories and case studies relevant to 
your students. 

Appointments . (See Lesson 10, "Calendars and Appointments" for back- 
ground information about making, changing and breaking appointments.) 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , operation, chest x-ray, blood test, stool sample, 
urine sample. 

Advanced Structures . I can't sleep. I have pains in my chest . Where 
is the laboratory (lab)? How's he doing? He's much better. 

Literacy . The medical Form. (See Appendix for a sample form.) 
Variations 

Perform a role play of a dental check-up. 
Present a videotape of a hospital visit or stay. 

Explain the "specialities" of different kinds of doctors. Choose the 
ones that your students may need to deal with in the U.S. e.g., 
pediatrician (for children), gynecologist (for women), oothamol igist 
(for ^yes), dermatologist (for skin), etc. 

Appendix 

handout: medical history form, page 397 

case studies: different medical practices, page 413 

case studies: operations, page 414 

picture sequence: medical examination, page 398 

Concerns 

Students should be able to read and write their names and clock time 
before attempting this lesson. 

Your students may have heard stories about terrible diseases that 
befall refugees in the U.S. or about the complexity of the health 
care system. Stress the importance of learning how to ask for needed 
care or i nfonnnation. The students should be able to identify resources 
for translation and other assistance, such as the MAA (see Lesson 29, 
"Refugees in the U.S.") or their local volag. 
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Bits and Pieces ^Health care can be a life-or-death matter. It 

is very personal y often deeply rooted in cul- 
tural values. Misunderstandings easily occur or develop because of 
the significance of these issues and differences in health care con- 
cepts and practices. 

' Areas of Potential Conflict 




* believe herbal medicines and 
other traditional forms of 
treatment ave best — lack 
trust in western medicine* 

* discourage sick ones from 
seeking unfamiliar medical 
treatment. 

* feav receiving a physical 
exam. 

* be unfamiliar* with the value 
of dental care. 

lack knowledge about certain 
diseases and their trans- 
mission. 

* believe the sick need the 
attention of relatives who 
stay day and night. 

* be suspicious of health 
providers. 

lack funds to pay for dental 
or eye cave. 

* consider drawing blood damag- 
ing — *'the body has a limited 
supply. " 

* view U. S. doctors as uncaring 
when a patient is seen for IS 
minutes and then referred to 
another lab or doctor. 

find that traditional treat- 
ments (such as coining) are 
interpreted as physical abuse. 

* believe that asking questions 
shows stupidity or lack of 
trust in the health provider. 



be unfamiliar with the health care 
concepts of refugees. 

be insensitive to ths fears and 
rationales of different ethnic 
groups regarding medical practices 

lack trust in or be suspicious of 
the patient. 

fail to combine sensitively folk 
beliefs with modem medicine to 
increase acceptance of a recom- 
mended treatment. 

fail to communicate expectations 
regarding treatment and follow-up. 

^ believe rules and regulations 
limiting visiting hours are 
necessary for medical personnel 
to do their jobs effectively. 

believe people should make routine 
use of health care services and 
not wait until a condition becomes 
severe . 

think a patient should be informed 
of all aspects of the medical 
■treatment^ asK qi^-.esti hey 
arise and give his or her consent. 

expect a patient to explain all 
symptoms and answer all medical 
questions honest ly . 
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The Medical Examination 

The following are some general prooedures a patient will follow in 
a medical examination: 

* Check-in with the receptionist. Give one* s name and appointment 
time. Complete the medical form if necessary. Show insurance 
card if asked. 



Sit in the waiting room . 

Enter the examining room when called. Follow all instructions. 
Ansioer all questions^ including those about medical history^ 
allergies^ health habits^ etc. 

* During the physical examination^ the doctor might: take the 
temperature (with a thermometer)^ check the blood pressure (with 
a guage) check the pulse (with fingers and a stop-watch) ^ check 
the throat and breathing (with a stethoscope) ^ etc. 

* The doctor might order tests: a urine sajrrple (to detect kidney 
and other internal problems)^ a blood test (to detect infection^ 
anemia)^ etc. 

* Follow the doctor * s instructions regarding medication and treat- 
ment . Fill any prescription orders at a pharmacy. 



Common Operations 

1 . Caesarean 

[Surgical removal of a 
baby through the mother ^s 
abdominal wall] 

2. Autopsy 

[Surgical examination 
of a corpse] 

'Health Care and the Law 



4. 



Tonsi lectomy 
[Surgical removal of 
the tonsils] 

Appendectomy 
[Surgical removal of 
the appendix] 



It is against the law to circumcise females 
in the U.S. Female circumcision is considered 
r... Itilation or child abuse. 




Hospi- ^anno ^"'^oc5 f tveat pregnant 
mothers . - uabox' anyone in a life or 
death emergency — regardless of their 
ability to pay. 



If the parents of a child refuse to allow a 
child to receive medical treatment even 
though a doctor has determined that a specie 
fic treatment is necessary to preserve the 
life of the child^ the state may assume 
legal guardianship of the child. 
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.;eh^ld Medicines 

"Take two tablets, three times a day, before meals." 

The variety of medication available in the U.S. and the complexity of 
instructions for use can be overwhelming. In this lesson, students 
practice using medical supplies and following instructions on medicine 
label s. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to define "prescription." 

- to describe how to obtain prescription and non-prescription 

medicine. 

- to describe or demonstrate the safe and appropriate use of 

inedication and medical supplies in the house. 

- to ask for clarification of information. 

- to contact help in the case of a medical emergency at home. 
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Rationale 

Health-related beliefs and practices differ widely from one cul- 
ture to another. The kinds of medical treatment they will re- 
ceive in the U.S. may be new for some refugees. It is important 
that they understand the significance of following a treatment 
plan correctly and completely in order to help themselves, family 
or friends get well as soon as possible. 



Skills 

observing 

clarifying information 
communicating in English 

Materials 



1 iteracy: reading 
numeracy: reading 



Item 



first aid suppl ies 
household medicines 
bucket 

non-prescription meciicines 

poster: sample labels* 

teaspoons 

tabl espoons 

prescription medicines 

poster: sample prescription labels* 

newsprint and marker 

flashcards: use of medicine* 

flashcards: illnesses or injuries* 

thermometer 

handout : thermometers* 
tel ephone 

pictures: home accidents* 



Quantity 


Activity 


as available 


1 ,3a, 4a, 5 


as available 


1 ,3a, 5 


1 per class 


3a 


4-6 per class 


1,3b, 3c, 5 


1 per class 


3b 


2 per class 


3b, 3d, 5 


2 per class 


3b, 3d, 5 


3-4 per cl ass 


3c,3d,3e,5 


1 per class 


3d 


2 per class 


3e 


7-10 per class 


3e 


5-7 per class 


4a, 5 


1 per class 


4b 


1 per student 


4b 


2 per class 


4c 


3-5 per class 


4c 



* preparation needed before class 
Languase 



How many do I take? 
How often? 

Take it every 2 hours. 
Take it before meals. 
Take it after meals. 

Help! 

My friend is bleeding . 

is unconscious, 
drank poison. 



Vocabulary 



once a day 
twice a ay 
three times a 

thermometer 
emergency 

pills 
tablet(s) 
teaspoon(s) 
tables poon(s) 



day 

bleeding 

vomiting 

diarrhea 

cold 

fever 

headache 



Literacy 



TABLET 

TEASPOON 

TABLESPOON 

(abbrevia- 
tions) 

TSP, TBSP 

(prescrip- 
tion) 
(numbers) 
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A 

1 Pre- Test 



Let Me Show You . Students identify, describe or demonstrate the 
appropriate use of common household medical and first aid supplies. 

- Place some basic household first aid and medical supplies (see lists 
in "Bits and Pieces") on a table. Include some medicine commonly 
recommended and available in your area. Explain that being able 

to read English is not always necessary when using household medi- 
cines or first aid supplies. It is important for the person to 
recognize the packaged item and detennine its use. 

- Ask various students to go look at, smell and touch the items and 
guess what each is used for. 

- Vary this by passing the medicine and supplies around the room and 
allowing everyone to guess their purpose. 

- Have some volunteers demonstrate the use of items they recognize. 



2 Cultural Exploration 

The Doctor Gave It to Me . Students explain the general procedures or' 
rules they followed for using medicine in their native country. 

- Ask questions about the students* use of medicine in their own country 

* Where did you get medicine? 

* Was any medicine available only by prescription 

or from a doctor? 

* How did you know how to use the medicine 

(how much, how long, etc.)? 

* Did you ever share your medicine with other 

people? Why or why not? 
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3 Drugs 



a Many Kinds of Medication , Students describe the appropriate use of 
different forms of medicati on . 

- Present different types of medication, one at a time, explaining 
how each form is used (e.g. cream is applied to skin, liquids are 
measured and swallowed) . 




a- 

D 
O 



- Place all the samples in a bucket. Move around the class asking 
individual students to close their eyes, pick a sample of medica- 
tion from the bucket and explain how it is used. Be sure each 
form of medication has been selected at least once. 

b Non- Prescription Medicine . Students describe or demonstrate how to 
choose, obtain and use non-prescription medicine. 

- Explain that non-prescription (or "over-the-counter") drugs are 
available in pharmacies or drugstores and supermarkets. There 
is no special order cr penmission required to obtain them. 

- Present some containers of non-prescription medicine. Instruct 
volunteers to explain the information they find on the labels. 

- Show a large poster of sample non-prescription drug labels. Have 
students answer questions about each* label. For example: 





ZAP CREAM 


exp: 




9/89 


Stops itching fast! 




Sooths dry. 




sunburned skin. 


Use: 


Caution: 


Apply directly For exter- 


to skin 


three nal use 


times a 


day. only. Do 




not sv*=illow 



"NO MORE" 
Cold Tablets 
For relief from runny nose, 
watery eyes and sneezing. 
Dosage: Adults - 2 capsules 
every 4 hours. Children - 
1 capsule every 6 hours. 



* What is the brand name of medicine njmber 1? 

* Which would you choose to stop a runny nose? 

* What is the dosage for children who take NO MORE? 

* When will ZAP CREAM become ineffective? 

* Where could you buy any of these medicines? 

If the students are not able to read the labels, instruct them to 
ask questions about each medicine. 
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* How much (nv 

* How often do 



/) do I take? 
1 take It? 



* ot ::tLidents practice iueasuring teaspoons and tablespoons of 
I u^uid ''medicines" (use water as a substitute) and count the appro- 
priate number of pills according to the medicine labels or the 
or^^ i nstructions. 



c Prescription Medicine , 
medicine. 



Students describe how to obtain prescription 



- Present a Role Play with the classroom aide, another teacher or 
an advanced student. 



Setti ng: 
Characters : 
Action: 



Fol low-up: 



Doctor's Office and Pharmacy. 
Doctor, patient, pharmacist. 

The physical e/am has been completed. The doctor 
mentions the type of medicine the patient needs to 
take, writes the prescription, hands it to the patient 
and explains how to take the medicine. The patient 
asks the doctor to repeat the directions. The 
patient takes the prescription order to the phar- 
macist, receives the medicine and pays for it. The 
pharmacist explains the directions for usage again. 
Lead a discussion about the patient's and the doc- 
tor's actions. Why did the patient ask the doctor 
to repeat the instructions? Why did the patient 
need a doctor's prescription to get that medicine? 
Could the patient have purchased that medicine any- 
where else? What did the pharmacist do? 



Prescription Medicine Labels , 
cription medicine. 

- Distribute some prescription 
medicine containers. Ask the 
students to read and explain 
any information they can on 
the labels. What kinds of 
information do they find 
there? 

- List their responses on the black- 
board, adding anything they miss. 

- Present a large poster of 
sample prescription medicine 
labels. Review one or two 
labels. Ask questions as in 
Activity 3, "Non-Prescription 
Medicine." 



Students read sample labels on pres- 



Wonder 

684 N, 
Bend. NH 



Pharmacy 

8th St. 
376-0421 



No. 9866724 

Take two 
times a day 
For cough. 

Tom Louis 



Dr. White 

teaspoons three 
before meals. 

Exp: 9/90 



General Pharmacy 


Sue Bloom 


No. 42778 




Apply directly 
to rash two 
times a day. 


For Exter- 
nal Use 
Only 




1849 Oak LN 


Cork, PA 





Let students practice measuring teaspoons and tablespoons of li- 
quid "medicines" (use water) and count out the appropriate number 
of pills according to the medicine labels. Hand them pictures 
depicting "before meals" and "after meals." Instruct them to 
hold up the appropriate picture for each medicine label. 
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e Safety , Students describe or demonstrate the safe use of medicines. 

- Have the students form two grouDs. Instruct one group to stand 
around a table that holds "over-the-counter" medicines. Instruct 
the other grouD to stand around a table holding prescription 
medi ci nes . 

- Give each group newsprint and a marker and allow them 5 minutes 
in which to list safety precautions they could take to avoid pro- 
blems with these medicines in the home. 

- After one group reports, ask the second group to add safety pre- 
cautions the other group missed. Repeat with the other group. 

- Vary this by having them demonstrate (e.g. keeping medicine away 
from children, not sharing medicines, reading the label, not 
drinking alcohol) instead of list the safety measures. 

- Another variation is to distribute flashcards to each group des- 
cribing (in words or pictures) actions that may affect the safe 
use of medicine. The groups decide if each action (e.g. drinking 
alcohol and taking pills, using medicine after its expiration 
date has passed, sharing aspirin) might be harmful, and why. 



4 Taking Care 



a First Aid . Students demonstrate some home remedies for common mild 
illnesses and injuries. 

- Place some first aid supplies on a table. Distribute flashcards 
with illnesses or accidents described in words or pictures. Ask 
those with cards to choose the appropriate item(s) and to demon- 
strate how to treat that illness or injury. 

b Thermometer . Students describe the correct procedure for using a 
thermometer and practice reading it. 

- Show a thermometer and ask students to explain its use. Discuss 
the importance of using a thermometer to determine how high a 
fever is. 

- If any students have used a thermometer before, ask them to demon- 
strate how to use it orally. Be sure they include cleaning it 
before and after use in their demonstration. Show a rectal ther- 
mometer and explain how to use it. 

- Draw a large thermometer on the blackboard. Count the degrees 
with the students. Draw a second thermometer and have the students 
read the temperature. 

- Distribute a handout with thermometers showing different tempera- 
tures. Have the students write the correct temperature under each 
thermometer and circle the one showing a "normal" temperature. 
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- Discuss home treatment of mild fevers, 



yt u — n n — n : g n rr— r" 
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c Emergencies . Students demonstrate how to contact help in the case 
of a medical emergency at home. 

- Place two telephones on a table. Present pictures of accidents 
occurring at home (e.g. a child poisoned by drinking strong medi- 
c.ne, someone falling down the stairs and lying unconscious). 
Ask some students to demonstrate what they would do in each case. 
(The teacher can act as the emergency or hospital operator.) 

- Review the importance of keeping emergency phone numbers by the 
telephone. Remind the students that in each case they should re- 
main as calm as possible until help arrives. (See Lesson 5, 
"Use of the Telephone," for information and activities related 

to emergencies. ) 



5 Assessment 



It's Your Turn . Students describe or demonstrate how to obtain and 
safely use prescription and non-prescription drugs, first aid and 
medical supplies, and ask for clarification about their use, 

- Label three tables 1, 2 and 3. On table 1, place some first aid 
supplies. On table 2, place some common non-prescription medicines. 
On table 3, place prescription medicines. (Put a teaspoon and a 
tablespoon on both tables 2 and 3.) 

- Distribute cards depicting illnesses or injuries to pairs of stu- 
dents. Give the class several minutes to walk around the tables 
and decide upon the best medical treatment for the illness or in- 
jury shown on the card. 
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- When the students are ready, ask them to sit down. Invite one pair 
to go to the tables, explain or demonstrate the illness or injury 
on the card and demonstrate the appropriate treatment Ask these 
questions : 

* Why are you using ^ ? 

* Where could you get ? 

^ Do you need a doctor's pev^mission? 

- Continue with the other pairs of students. Allow for other sugges- 
tions dt any point. 

- Instruct each student to ask at least one clarification question 
about the medicine or medical supplies shown. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Gather samples of a variety of non-prescription and prescription 
drugs. If real containers are not available, use clear plastic con- 
tainers. Design and attach your own labels. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , at bedtime, before you sleep, mov^e names of 
ill nesses. 

Advanced Structures . Td like a refill, please. 
Variations 

Invite a doctor, nurse or representative from a local Red Cross 
affiliate to give a first aid demonstration. 

Give students model clocks with moveable hands. Ask them to show 
whon they would take the medicine if it had to be taken every 4 
hours, every 6 hours , etc. 

Appendix 

teacher information: using medicine safely, page 415 
teacher information: using the thermometer, page 416 
worksheet: reading the thermometer, page 399 

Concerns 

Students should be able to count and to measure liquid amounts before 
starting this lesson. 

Refugees with limited English ability may fear having to deal with 
so many instructions regarding medical treatment. Emphasize the 
positive results (e.g. getting and staying healthy, avoiding possi- 
ble health dangers) of using recommended medication and following 
all the instructions correctly. Remind the students that they need 
to ask for clarification (as often as necessary) to be sure that 
they understand the directions compl etely . 
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Bits and Pieces Not alt illnesses ov aaddents require a 

doctor ^s care. Most aommon illnesses and 
minor emergencies can be handled at home. 

Medical Supplies to Keep on Hand 





^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


8 texn^ le gauz e pads 


cover outs and wounds 


stex^le bandages 


cover cuts and wounds 


adhesive tape 


secure bandages 


sterile cotton 


pad or clean small wounds or apply 
alcohol and other medicines 


plastic bandages 


cover small outs and wounds 


scissors 


cut gauze bandages and tape 


sharp pointed tweezers 


remove small splinters 


safety pins 


secure large bandages 


ice bag 


reduce swelling or soothe burns 


antiseptic lotion 


clean and soothe small cuts and 
abrasions 


iodine 


prevent infection in small wounds 


rubbing alcohol 


clean the thermometer 


oral thermometer 


take temperatures 


rectal thermometer 


take temperatures 



Medical and first aid items should be easily accessible to adults^ 
but kept out of reach of children. They should be kept clean at 
all times. 

Traditional Medicine : Many people have traditional "home remedies" 
for different ailments. Generally ^ people are free to try to treat 
minor illnesses or accidents at home. When an infection doesn't go 
away^ it is best to seek professional medical treatment. The infec^ 
tion may be something the ailing person's family may be unfamiliar 
with and it could become worse. 
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Some Mediaations and Their* Use 









Pills: 

Capsules: 

Tablets: 


Taken by mouth. UsiAally 
swallowed. Some child- 
ren's tablets may be 


aspirin (headache ^ 
fever) cold tablets 
(runny nose) vitor^ins 


I Liquids: 


Taken by mouth. 


cough syrup ( coughing) 


Sprays : 


Sprayed into the nose. 

tD^l'Ciy&CL OTL urie SKT^n. 


nasal spray (stuffy 
nose) antiseptic sprays 


Drops : 


Comes in a bottle with a 
dropper. Different drops 
used in earsj eyes or nose. 


tated eyes) 


Suppositories : 


Inserted in rectum or 
Vagina. May have a 
covering which must be 
removed before insertion. 


suppositories (infec- 
tion or pain) 


Creams : 


Spread on skin. 


anticeptic creams (cuts) 



Hon- pre s crip ti on or over-the-counter drugs are available from pilar- 
maciesy drug stores and supermarkets without a prescription. These 
medicines relieve some symptoms ^ but may not cure the disease. 



^Prescription drugs are strong medicines available only with an order 
from the doctor. The doctor may give the patient a paper (prescrip- 
tion) which the patient takes to a pharmacist in a pharmacy or drug 
store. A doctor may also telephone a prescription order to a phar^ 
maay. A pharmacist is trained and certified to prepare the correct 
cmoimt of medicine ordered by the doctor. As soon as the medicine 
is ready J the patient purchases it in the pharmacy. Some insurance 
policies and Medicaid will pay for prescription medicines. 
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Planning 




Lesson 19 
Maintaining Good Health 

"What's wrong with him?" 

Weather, food, housing, stress and other factors can offer a big challenge 
to one's health in a new environment. In this lesson, students identify 
and explain some ways to prevent illness and stay healthy. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to define good health. 

- to identify potential health risks. 

- to describe preventive health measures, including: physical and 

dental check-ups. exercise, appropriate clothing. 

- to identify causes of stress and coping strategies for emotional 

needs. 
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Rationale 

Everyone wants to be healthy. Many people, however, do not know 
how to be as healthy as possible. Refugees may not be aware of 
the potential health risks they face in their new land. By re- 
cognizing health risks and determining and nracticing ways to 
prevent illness, people can help themselves stay healthy. 

sknss 

assessing needs clarifying attitudes 

observing 

Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


f risbee 


1 per class 


lb 


dance or exercise routine* 


1 per class 


lb 


toothpaste, toothbrush 


1 each per class 


3a 


dental floss 


1 container per class 


3a 


soap 


1 per class 


3a 


shampoo, deodorant 


1 each per class 


3a 


comb, brush 


1 each per class 


3a 


bucket 


1 per class 


3a 


newspri nt 


8 per class 


3a, 3c, 4c 


felt marker 


4 per class 


3a, 3c 


pictures: weather conditions* 


5 per class 


3c 


department store catalogue 


4 per class 


3c 


real clothing items* 


as available 


3c 


pictures: children's health* 


5-7 per class 


3d 


letters from refugees* 


2-3 per class 


4b 


STOP and GO signs 


2-3 each per class 


5a 


case studies: family health* 


2-3 per class 


5b 



preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabulary 


Literacy 


What's this for? 
How do I use it? 
I need a 


healthy clean 
sick toothbrush 
dentist toothpaste 
doctor 

teeth 

soap 
bath 
shower 
wash 


STOP 
GO 

(product 
labels) 
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Activities 




a Are You Healthy ? Students explain how they know when they are 
healthy and describe some measures for protecting their health. 

- Ask the students, "Are you healthy now?" Give them a few moments 
to think and then ask some to state their answers. Have them 
explain how they determine whether or not they are healthy. What 
factors (e.g. physical energy, strength, mental outlook) do they 
consider? List their responses on the blackboard. 

b Exercise . Students perform physical exercise. 

- Lead a short (5-10 minutes) exercise session. Play with a frisbee, 
take students jogging, teach aerobic dance or do calisthenics. 

- Ask the students how they feel after the exercise. (Answers may 
range from "refreshed" or "excited" to "exhausted" or "in pain.") 

- Explain that being able to do physical exercise is an important 
part of being and staying healthy. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Proverbs . Students analyze some American proverbs to determine their 
meanings and compare them to proverbs in their culture. 

- Present some common American proverbs 
related to maintaining health. 

- Ask students to analyze the meanings. 

- Have them state proverbs from their 
culture, explain their meanings and 
compare the values expressed with 
those in American proverbs. 



An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. 

An apple a day keeps the 
doctor away. 

Cleanliness is next to 
godliness. 
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3 Preventing Illness/Staying Healthy 



a Personal Hygiene , Students describe and/or demonstrate the appro- 
priate use of conmon personal hygiene i terns • 

- Have the students form two groups. Distribute newsprint, a marker 
and a bucket filled with personal hygiene items to each group. 
(The two buckets should contain different items.) 

- Ask the groups to examine each item in the bucket, determine its 
purpose and method of use and list (or draw) these on the newsprint. 

- When the tasks have been completed, hsve the groups report their 
conclusions by describing or demonstrating when, why and how to 
use each item. 

- Correct any misinformation and add important points that are 
missed. 

b Check-up . Students describe and/or demonstrate the general proce- 
dures followed in a routine medical or dental examination. 

- Review the steps followed in a routine medical or dental examina- 
tion by description or demonstration. Ask students who have been 
to a dentist to describe or demonstrate the steps. (See Lesson 
17, "Doctor/Patient Relationship" for infonnation and activities 
related to medical examinations.) 

c Clothing . Students identify appropriate clothing for different 
weather conditions. 

- Have the students form four groups. Distribute newsprint, markers 
and a U.S. department store catalogue to each group. 

- Present a picture indicating a weather condition (e.g. raining, 
cold, windy, snowing, hot). Label that. "picture number one" and 
ask students to choose clothing in the catalogue that would be 
appropriate for the weather condition shown. They can list their 
choices on the newsprint. Continue with the pictures of other 
weather conditions. 

- After 15 minutes, ask group representatives to show and explain 
their choices for each weather condition. 

* Would the same clothing be appropriate for 

women, men and children? 

* Why should people wear a raincoat when it rains? 

* What might happen if people didn't wear 

a when it ^? 

- Vary this by bringing real clothing items to class and asking 
students to choose appropriate clothing from among those pieces. 

d The Children . Students describe some preventive health measures 
for children. 

- Post pictures around the room describing recommended measures for 
maintaining the physical well-being of children. 
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- Instruct students to walk around the room and examine each pic- 
ture. Bring everyone together and ask volunteers to choose one 
picture and describe the message it conveys. 

- Allow for questions and discussion about each picture. 



4 Emotional Well-Being 



a Terms . Students define terms related to emotional well-bein; 
- Write the following words on the blackboard. 



MENTAL HEALTH 



MENTAL ILLNESS 



STRESS 



COUNSELOR 



HAPPY 




SAD 




ANGRY 




LONELY 



CONFUSED 



- Ask students to define the te^ms in English and/or their native 
language. Be sure to ask students to explain what the equivalent 
terms in their native language really mean. (Are there negative 
connotations? Are there more "neutral" terms they could use?) 

- Explain that maintai ning one's emotional health is important in 
maintaining one's over-all health. 

b Behaviors . Students describe behaviorr that may show emotional 
upset or stress and identify the possible causes. 

- Ask students to describe behaviors of people who are very upset 
(sad, depressed, nervous, etc.). How do they know when people 
feel this way? What might have caused them to feel this way? 
What is the reaction of relatives and neighbors to someone who 
displays extreme sadness, anger or loneliness? 

- Present some Letters from refugees (see Techniques) about their 
emotional experiences in the U.S. (See Appendix for sample 
letters.) Ask students to identify the behaviors that show emo- 
tional upset and to identify the possible causes, 

c Copi ng Strategies . Students identify support systems and coping 
strategies for emoti onal needs . 

- Lead a Brainstorming session (see Techniques) about the students' 
problems in the refugee camp. List these on newsprint. Review 
the list, asking how they deal with each problem in camp. 
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- Review the list again and, with the students, eliminate the prob- 
lems that would not affect them in the U.S. 

- Post another sheet of newsprint. Ask students to name other pt^ob- 
lems they would have in the U.S. Review each item and have them 
consider ways to deal with each, to help themselves feel better 

in the U.S. 

- Explain the professional mental health servicer, available in the 
U.S. and add them as an option along with the coping strateg^'es 
they already use. Mention relaxation activities (e.g. listening 
to music, playing sports games, getting enough gleep, watching a 
rovie) as other ways to help reduce i;tres3 and maintain their 
emotional hel th . 



5 Assessment 



a Stop and Go . Students identify behaviors that may be health risks. 

- Have the students form two or three groups. Give each group a 
green GO sign and a red STOP sign. Name a behavior or activity. 
Instruct them to hold up the GO sign for healthful practices, and 
the STOP sign for those that may present a health risk. 

- Sample behaviors: 



* Eating without washing your hands. STOP 

* Using another person's glass to drink water. STOP 

* Washing hands after using the toilet. GO 

* Letting the baby wear the same diaper all day. STOP 

* Drinking water from a lake or stream. STOP 

* Spitting on the street. STOP 

* Washing the dishes without soap. STOP 

* Keeping sick children separate from healthy ones. GO 

* Brushing your teeth after meals. GO 



b Two i amil ies . Students identify and describe some preventive health 
measures . 

- Present Case Studies (see Techniques) of health habits in dif- 
ferent families. (See Appendix for sample cases.) 

- Have students vote for the family they think is more likely to 
stay healthy. Ask individual students to defend their choice by 
naming and describing the beneficial health habits practiced by 
the family. 

- Vary this by combining with other teachers and classes and per- 
forming skits of two different families' health habits. Ask 
students to vote for the family they think is more likely to stay 
heal thy. 
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Not«s 

Preparation 



Adapt the stories in the "Assessment" activity to reflect your stu- 
dents' situations. (For example, you might change the names, the 
ages and family compositions.) 



Language 

Advano 
exerci 

Advanced Structures. How often should I ? 



Advanced Vocabulary . Shampoo, deodorant, tampon, sanitary napkin, 
exercise, cavity, examination, check-up. 



Variations 

Conduct a separate sessioii for the women students in which you teach 
about feminie hygiene. Bring sample sanitary napkins and discuss 
their use and disposal (wrapped in tissue or toilet paper and thrown 
in the trash can, not in the toilet). Bring sample tampons and a 
cup of water. Describe their use and show how they absorb liquid 
(by placing one in the cup of water). 

Background information and activities in Lesson 20, "Nutrition" and 
Lesson 22, "Pregnancy and Childbirth" relate to this lesson as well. 

Invite a dentist or public health worker to demonstrate the oroper 
method of brushing and flossing teeth. 

Appendix 

teacher information: professional mental health services, page 417 
letters from refugees: emotional well-being, page 418 
case studies: family health, page 419 

Conce/ns 

For many refugees , strenuous physical exercise had been or is part 
of their daily work. They also have maintained good health by eating 
a variety of fresh vegetables and fruits. In some cases, they need 
not change their basic health habits. They need, however, to adopt 
other health-related practices that are relevant in their new envi- 
ronment. 

In some societies there are no concepts of mental health and mental 
illness as defined in the U.S. Extremes of emotion hiay not be ex- 
pressed. When they are, those expressing anxiety may be seen to 
suffer from mental weakness which may be caused by weak character 
or by the influence of spirits. When spiritual weakness is thought 
to be the cause, a traditional healer or religious practitioner may 
be called in as a counselor or healer. It is important to remind 
students that they will be able to seek the help and support they 
want and need, as long as it is available. Wherever traditional 
support systems do not exist or refugees want to try "something else," 
the U.S. professional mental health support system may be an option. 
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Bits and Pieces ^Good Health depends on: 

* yoiiP personal behaviors or hrbits. 

* your living and work environment. 

the care you receive from health care 
providers . 

An Ow^oe of Prevention is Worth a Pound of Cttre 

This Qormon American proverb expresses the high value placed on pre- 
vention of illness. People are capable of taking actions to prevent 
the development or spread of some illnesses. They are also able to 
plan and follow some general cleanliness and health practices at 
home or work to keep in good physical and mental condition. 

Nutrition . Eating good food is essential for good health. 

Exercise. Getting regular physical exercise is important for main- 
taining good health. 

Sleep. Sleeping at regular hours and sleeping enough hours are 
vital for your general well-^being. 

Mental Health . Emotional well-being is as essential to yoicr overall 
health as is physical well-being. The two are often intertwined. 

Check-ups . Having regular (e.g. annual or otherwise) physical and 
dental cheok-i4ps helps you stay as healthy as possible by detecting 
new or potential illnesses and by possibly providing a home preven- 
tive health care plan for you to follow. 

Less Smoking and Alcohol . Limiting smoking and alcohol consumption 
may add years to your life. 

Personal Hygiene . Personal cleanliness and general household clean- 
Ivness are also important in keeping healthy. 

Clothing . Selecting appropriate clothing for different weather con- 
ditions is a very important general health care practice. 

3 

Health of Children 

Children are vulnerable to many childhood diseases from other family 
members and from their playmates. Special measures need to be taken 
to keep children as healthy as possible. 

* A sick child should sleep apart from childrer, who are well. 

* Sick people should not be near babies or small children. 

* Children living with a person with tuberculosis (TB) should be 
checked by their doctor. 

* Children should be bathed^ have their clothes changed and their 
fingernails cut often. 

* Children should get enough nutritious food to better resist 
infeationo. 

* Children need to be taught the importance of keeping clean. 
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shampoo yoicr hair" wJienever 
it gets oiZy or dirty. 



Brush your* teeth after 
eating mea'Ls and sweets. 
Use a toothbrush and 
dental ftoss^ 

You may want to use an 
underarm deodorant if 
your perspiration smetZ 
is too strong. 



fiygene Hints 

Never pick your nose 
or yowu ears in pub- 
tic. Americans find 
it offensive. 

Always use a hand- 
kerchief or tissue to 
blow your nose in pub 
tic ptaces. 

Never spit in pub-- 
tic. It is con- 
sidered impotite 
and unhealthy. 
Use a tissue or 
handkerchief. 

Wash hands with 
soap and water 
when you wake 
upy use the 
toitet or eat. 

Bathe often — every 
dayy after hard work 
or strenuous activity 
Bathing hetps prevent 
skin infections^ dan- 
druffs itching^ rash-- 
es and body odor 

Dentat Exams 

The fottowing are some general procedures a patient will follow in 
a dental examination: 

* GiJe receptionist one's name and appointment times. Fill out 
medical history form . Show insurance card. Wait in waiting room . 

* Enter examimnq room when called. 
Sit in ''special'' chair that dentist adjusts (higher ^ lower ^ 



Change your underwear 
and socks daily. 



Never urinate in the 
streets. It smells bad 
and Americans believe it 
causes disease. 



leaning back). 
Have teeth cleaned . 
Have teeth X-rayed . 

Have tooth (ccvity ) drilled and filled. (An anesthetic may be 
offered to reduce the pain. ) 

Practice brushing and flossing teeth correctly. 
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"What's for lunch?" 

Upon arrival in the U.S., refugees have a great choice in the foods they 
can buy and eat. In this lesson, students will determine which types of 
foods they and their families need to keep them healthy. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to describe some general guidelines for good nutrition for 

children and adults. 

- to distinguish between junk food and nutritious food. 

- to read some food product labels. 

<* 

- to plan a nutritious lunch suitable for a school or work day 

in the U.S. 



20 



Nutrition 



Rationale 

The food we eat has an enonnous impact on our general well- 
beina. Refugees in the U.S. are surrounded by a range of new 
foods and, perhaps, new food preparation possibilities. In order 
to be able to maintain the good health of themselves and their 
families they need to be able to distinguish between nutritious 
and non-nutritious foods and to be able to plan a balanced and 
healthful menu. 

Sicilis 

weighing options literacy: reading 

Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Acti vi ty 


fruit 


2 per student 


la, 5 


sweet <;nark 




1 a 


newsprint and felt marker 


2-3 each per class 


2 


posters: food groups* 


3 per class 


3a 


pictures: various foods* 


15-20 per class 


3a ' 


orange drink mix 


1 container per class 


3b 


pitcher 


2 per class 


3b 


water, sugar 


as needed 


3b 


oranges 


7-10 per class 


3b 


spoon 


3 per class 


3b 


paper cup 


1 per student 


3b 


pictures: different people* 


5-7 per class 


3c 


food product boxes, jars 


10-15 per class 


4a, 4b 


blank paper, felt marker 


10-15 each per class 


4b 


masking tape , sci ssors 


2-3 each per class 


4b 


sandwich bread 


2 pieces per student 


5 


sandwich ingredients* (choose) 


as needed 


5 


cookies or nuts 


as needed 


5 


knife, spoon, plastic bag. 


1 each per student 


5 


paper bag 




food items 


20 per class 


6 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Is this good for me? 



for my children? 
for you? 



Vocabulary 
food 

good food 
junk food 

breakfast 
lunch 
di nner 
snack(s) 



Literacy 

( sampl e product 
labels) 

CONTENTS 
INGREDIENTS 

% 
lb. 
oz. 
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Activities 




Estimated Time 

all levels: 
1 day 



1 Pre- Test 



a A Choice . Students explain some differences between nutritious and 
non-nutritious foods. 

- Begin the class by offering a snack to the students. Let the stu- 
dents choose between fruit (e.g. oranges, bananas) and "sweets'* 
(e*g. candy, sugar cookies). 

- After all students have taken a "treat" ask why they chose the 
food they did. If any students mention "nutrition" or "health" 
as a consideration, allow them to expand on that idea. 

- Ask students to explain some differences between nutritious and 
non-nutritious foods, 

b Terms . Students define English terms used in this lesson. 

- Write the following words on the blackboard and ask students to 
define each term: 



NUTRITION 



NUTRITIOUS 



JUNK FOOD 



VITAMINS 



DIET 



BALANCED DIET 



- Clarify and/or correct the definitions. Leave these words on 
the blackboard as reference for the remainder of the lesson. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



A Day's Menu . Students design and present a menu of a "typical" day's 
meals in their native country. 
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- Have the students form 2-3 groups. Distribute newsprint and 
markers to each group. Ask them to plan a menu representing a 
"typical" day's meals in their homeland. Allow 10-15 minutes for 
them to design the menu and list or draw the food items on the 
newsprint. 

- As each group presents its menu, ask the following questions: 

* Why do you eat this? 

* Does it do anything for your body? 

* How do you decide what to eat at each meal each day? 

(Factors: availability, cost, taste, nutrition, etc.) 

* How do you prepare each food for eating? (methods: 

steam, fry, boil, etc.) 

* Why do you choose that method? (Factors: taste, 

nutrition , etc. ) 

- Vary this by preparing a "traditional" meal together at a student's 
home or in a building with a kitchen. 



3 Variety of Foods 



a The Food Groups . Students name the basic food groups and explain 
how each group contributes to making and keeping people healthy. 

- Using posters of food categories, explain how each food group 
affects people's bodies. 

Exampl es : 



BODY-BUILDING FOODS 



buil d the body, 
hel p it grow 



ENERGY FOODS 



give the body energy 
and vitamins, help 
the body- buil ding 
foods "work" 



PROTECTIVE FOODS 



protect the body 
from disease. 



meat, fish, eggs, 
beans, cheese, milk, 
nuts . 

rice, corn, noodles, 
potatoes, whole- 
grain breads, oil 
and fat, coconut, 
salad dressing. 

fresh fruits, dark 
green and yellow 

vegetables, eggs, 

meat , fish. 

Ask the students to name the foods they receive in camp. Draw 
or list them on the blackboard. Have the students classify each 
food into one of the groups mentioned, and explain how it affects 
their bodies. 

Divide the blackboard into three sections. Tape a poster of one 
food group in each section. Present pictures of a variety of 
foods. Ask individuals (or small groups) to tape the pictures 
under the poster of their corresponding food group. (Some foods 
can belong to more than one group.) 

Focus discussion on the need for variety in any diet in order to 
get enough essential nutrients. 
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b Junk Food , Students identify some common junk foods and describe 
their effects on people's health. 

- Proceed as in the previous activity. Add some pictures of junk 
foods. (These will need to be classified into a fourth group. ) 

- Review the "attraction" of junk foods (e.g. quick and easy to buy 
and eat, taste good, frequently advertised) and the negative health 
effects (e.g. tooth decay, skin problems). 

- Demonstrate the difference between a common junk food and a nutri- 
tious food. Invite volunteers to prepare: 



Orange "Drink" 



Orange "Juice" 



Combine orange drink mix 
(powder or syrup) with water 
and sugar according to 
package instructions. Pour 
into small paper cups and taste. 



Cut and squeeze the oranges, 
Remove seeds with a spoon. 
Pour into small paper cups 
and taste. 



- Ask students to describe the different ingredients in the two 
drinks. Which drink would they prefer for themselves? For their 
children? Why? Which tastes better? 

- Focus discussion on the effects each drink might have on one's 
health. 

c Special Nutritional Needs . Students identify groups of people with 
S|3ecia1 nutritional needs, and describe some of those special re- 
quirements. ^ 

- Post pictures of 5-7 different people on the wall. Include a 
pregnant woman, a child under five, a nursing woman, an infant 
and a middle-aged person. Ask students to identify the people 
who would iiave special nutritional needs. Ask them to explain 
the special needs. 



4 Food Labels 



a What' s In It? Students read and explain some food product ingre- 
dients and nutritional information lists. 

- Distribute some empty food product boxes to small groups of stu- 
dents. Ask them what kind of food they think the box held. What 
are the ingredients? How do they know? Have them locate and 
read the ingredients list. 

* This is made mostly from which ingredient? 

* Is there more or in the box? 

- Ask them to locate the nutritional information. 

* How many calories are in a 1-ounce serving of ? 

* Are there more grams of protein or sugar? 

- Allow students time to read different product labels. Ask them 

. to choose the most nutritious product. VJhich one would they give 
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to their children? To themselves? VJhy? 

b Create a Product s Students design a *'food" for themselves and a 
matching food product label. 

- Place empty food containers (plastic jars or cardboard boxes), 
blank paper, felt markers, masking tape and scissors on a table. 
Ask students (individually or in groups) to take a container, 
cover it with blank paper and design a product label that tells 
the food name, ingredients and weight. 

- Advanced students may want to add nutritional information and 
usage directions. 

- Ask students to present and explain their food product and label 
to the whole class. 



5 S^ck Lunch 



Ready to Go . Students prepare a sa'^k lunch for school or work. 

- Explain the ican "tradition'* of sack lunches. Have students 
suggest food terns they would include in a sack lunch. 

- Place all the ingredients and. "tools" on a table and instruct stu- 
dents, step-by-step in English, to make sack lunches. Begin with 
the sandwich, allowing students to smell or taste each ingredient 

as they add it. (Sandwich possibilities: egg salads pear' t butter, 
tuna fish, etc.) 

- Ask them to place the sandwiches in small plastic bags and then 
place the bags, fruit and some cookies or njts in paper bags. Have 
them explain why this is considered a nutritious meal. 

- As everyone eats the "lunch," ask for reactions to the food. 



6 Assessment 



A Menu . Students plan a nutritious meal. 

- Place a variety of food items (real or plastic) on each of four 
tables. Have the students form four groups, each at one table. 

- Instruct the groups to design menus for lunch or dinner, including 
any of the foods on the table, but not adding other foods. 

- Have each group present its menu to the class using a list, drawing 
or role-play. Ask the following questions: 

* Why did you choose ( this food ) and not ( that food )? 

* Why did you choose this combination of food? 

* What does (food) do for you? 

* Would you and your children eat the same meal? 

* What food groups are included in your plan? 

Which ones are missing? 

- Encouru^ ^ ^niates to offer suggestions and opinions. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

This lesson requires the use of many materials. For greater conve- 
nience, plan your materials list along with other teachers and di- 
vide the responsibility for purchasing, collecting and transporting 
the materials (e.g. fruit, sandwich ingredients, food product boxes). 

Language 

Advanced Language , nutrition, nutritious, diet, balanced diet, junk 
food, ingredients, label, protein, carbohydrate, fat, minerals, 
vitamins. 

Advanced Structures . What are the ingredients? How should I use 
(prepare) it? 



Variations 

For advanced classes, you may want to label the food groups according 
to their nutrients (e.g. protein, carbohydrates) as well as according 
to their "functions" (e.g. body-building, energy, nrotective). 

Vary the "Create a Product" activity by bringing some sample ingredi- 
ents to the class (e.g. salt, dried beans or nuts, sugar, rice, chill 
peppers, flour, eggs) and instructing students to combine the ingredi 
ents they choose and list the ingredients in order of amount on the 
label . 



Concerns 

During years of war or natural disaster, malnutrition becomes an 
immense problem. Refugees leaving such conditions may arrive in 
the camps severely undernourished. While they are in refugee camps, 
they receive food rations at regular intervals. The rations dis- 
tributed reflect the availability of certain foods and the ages and 
number of family members. Many refugee camps also have supplementary 
feeding programs for pregnant or lactating women and for infants and 
small children. Still, undernutrition is one of the most signifi- 
cant health problems among newly-arrived refugees from certain geo- 
graphic areas. 

Perhaps for the first time in many years, your students will have 
a great choice in the foods they can buy and eat (once they reach 
the U.S.). With some guidance and instruction they can learn how 
to choose and prepare food that will keep their families healthy. 

Also, it is important to remember that children in the U.S. are 
often influenced by several factors in their choice of foods (e.g. 
T.V., advertising, school mates). Parents need to be aware of their 
responsibility to educate their children in healthful eating habits. 
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Bits and Pieces 



^'Tetms: 



NUTRITION 

NUTRITIOUS 

VITAMINS 

DIET 

BALANCED 
DIET 

JUNK FOOD 



The process of being well-fed with a healthful diet. 
Providing growth and development. 

Substances found in natural foods necessary for normal 
human growth. 

The combination of the usual foods a person eats. 
A varied and nutritious combination of foods. 

Food that is not nutritious and may harm the body or 
hinder its growth and development. 



^ The Food Groups 

Body ^Building Foods (Protein) 
[Think of building a 
house - making it 
strong and secure.] 

Energy Foods (Carbohydrates) 
(Fats) 

[Think of gasoline 
giving energy to help 
a car or machine run 
well. ] 

Protective Foods (Vitamins) 

(Minerals) 
[Think of an umbrella 
protectincf people from 
rain which might make 
them sick. ] 

^ Junk Food. Junk foods are frequently advertised in the American 
media (e.g. television^ magazines). Children are the main focus of 
advertisements because they are a particularly vulnerable audience. 
After seeing a food item advertised several times y children may be 
especially eager to try it because it "looks" good or other kids 
seem to be enjoying it in the advertisement. And Qunk foods often 
taste good to kids. j^i^ 



Build and repair body tissues. 
Supply energy. 



Supply energy. 

Help protein foods work to 

build and repair body. 



Help protect skin^ nervous 
system^ eyes from disease. 
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^Eating too many jim/c foods may be harmful 
to your health. Junk foods often tack nu- 
trients which are so important for* normal 
growth and development — especially for child-' 
ren. Junk foods visually have high levels of 
sugar (which can cause tooth decay and hie-- 
mishes) y fat (which cause obesity leading to 
heart problems) and salt (which can put a 
strain on the heart and kidneys) . ^ 



^ Some Junk Foods : 

- candy bars 

- other candies 

- soft drinks 

- salty snacks 



^ Food Product Labels 

People read the information on 
labels to know what they are 
buying and eating. 

Labels may contain the following 
information: 

* product name and perhaps a picture 

* weight of ingredients 

list of ingredients (what the 
product is made of) 

* percentage of recommended 
daily allowances (suggested 
amounts of the listed substances 
to be eaten each day) 

* nutritional information (what 
nutrients are in the product and 
in what amounts) 

* preparation or usage suggestions 



MARIE'S 
COCOA 




Directions: 

Add one teaspoon 
to one hot cup of 
milk. Stir 

1 lb. 



^ Packing a Lunch : 

Americans have a tradition of '^packing a lunch" to take with them 
to school or work* Schools and some work ptaces provide a cafeteria 
or lounge where students or employees can purchase and eat meals. 
Many people prefer to bring their own lunches. They are often less 
expensive and much more to their liking. "Sack" lunches^ as with 
all meals ^ should be planned to include a variety of nutritious 
foods. Sticking a couple of candy bars in a bag for lunch is easy^ 
but it's not nutritious. There are other options: 

Any of a variety of sandwiches j fruit j rice and meat or vegetables ; 
salads^ etc. 
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Planninf 



IT'S NOT 
WISE TO 
BITE OFF^ 
MORE THAN, 
YOU CAN 
CHEW 
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Lesson 21 
Havins a Family 

"How many children do you want?" 

Issues relating to family planning may be very different in the students' 
native country and in the U.S. Students may need to think about things 
they had not considered before. In this unit, students will identify 
their attitudes toward family si;:e, become familiar with common attitudes 
in the U.S. and learn about various methods of contraception. 



<5) 




^/^^^^\^ ^^^^y^^^ ^^^^\^ 






<V V/ 




<?> <;?) 





Objectives The students will be able: 

- to describe and compare concerns about family planning: family 

size, finances, time, work and health. 

- to define the advantages and disadvantages of common methods of 

contraception in the U.S. 

- to identify resources in the U.S. for getting further informa- 

tion and assistance regarding family planning. 
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Rationale 

In the United States, some people want large families and some 
want small families. By becoming aware of their own attitudes 
towards families and of their possible options, people can make 
choices appropriate for themselves. 



clarifying attitudes 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


poster: couple deciding between 


1 per class 


1 


a large and a small family* 






5 posters: families* 


1 set per class 


2 


newsprint 


5 pieces per class 


2 


posters: female and male 


1 each per class 


3, 4 


reproductive anatomy* 






contraception devices 


1 set per class 


4 


Tic-Tac-Toe game* 


1 per class 


5 



preparation needed before class 



Language 





Vocabulary 


Literacy 




How many children do you have? 

want 

I have 
want 


family 

mother, father 
sister, brother 
daughter, son 
aunt, uncle 
grandmother, 
grandfather 

children 


CLINIC 
PHARTIACY 

DR. 

DOCTOR 
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Activities 




Estimated Time 

all levels: 
1-2 days 



Six Children or Two ? Students state their 
position to determine their awareness of issues 

- Present a poster of a couple thinking about 
the number of children they want. Have the 
students interpret the poster. Ask questions 

- Discuss the couple's possible reasons for 
making one choice or another. (Pretend the 
couple are in the students* native country 
and then in the U.S.). Ask if anyone has 
knowledge of family planning. Discuss. Do 
the students think family planning is a 
good or bad idea? (Family planning is a 
personal choice in the U.S.) 



concerns about family com- 

relating to family size. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



©? © 


©? 





Which Family Do You Like ? Students clarify their attitudes toward 
family size. 

- Show pictures— one at a time— of five different-sized families. 
Have students identify the family members in each .group, record the 
members on newsprint and assign a family name. Post the corres- 
ponding pictures above each newsprint list. 

- Ask students to decide— individual ly— which family is "good," which 
family is "happiest" and suggest why. Have them vote for the families 
and give one reason each for their choices. 
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- A follow-up discussion might focus on: 1) common motivations and 
considerations in the students' native country or in the U.S.; 

2) surprising or unusual reasons; 3) attitudes toward the elderly 
as part of the family; 4) their attitudes toward a "good" number of 
children compared with what some in the U.S. might regard as a "good" 
number of children. 

- Ask students how many children they have now and how many they want 
in the future. Have them give reasons for wanting that number. 



3 The Human Body 



Anatomy and Conception . Students learn about the reproductive system. 

- Give a presentation about the female and male reproductive organs 
and how conception occurs. Use posters or wall charts (see Appendix). 



4 Contraception 



a Attitudes . Students state their ideas and knowledge about contraception, 

- Ask if anyone has knowledge of contraception. Discuss what it is. 
Do the students think contraception is a good idea? A bad idea? 
Discuss methods of contraception students currently use, or used 
before. Ask about their function and safety. 

b Methods . Students state advantages and disadvantages of common 
methods used in the U.S. and identify resources for family planning 
advice. 

- Present a condom and foam, diaphragm, ILU.D. and a set of pills- 
one at a time— explaining the way each works, how to use them, pos- 
sible s'ide effects, and where and how to obtain them (see Appendix). 
Ask students to describe the advantages and- di sadvantages of each. 
Which would they choose, if any? 

- Discuss sterilization as an option. 

- Identify resources and agencies providing further information and 
assistance regarding family planning. 



5 Assessment 



Tic--Tac-Toe . Students answer questions related to contraception and 
family planning resources. 

- Play Tic-Tac-Toe (see Techinques). 
Instead of numbers, -place pictures 
and/or words in the squares. 

- Prepare yes-no questions for each 
picture. Students choose a picture 
and answer the corresponding question. 
Ex: S: I choose "pharmacy." 

T: Can you get an I.U.D. here? 
S: No. 



X 


CV.IH\C 


X 


O 


O 






X 


o 
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Notes 

Preparation 

For the "Which Family Do You Like?" activity, vary the family compo- 
sitions greatly. You might have one family with 6 children, one 
parent, two grandparents and an aunt, another family with 3 children 
and 2 parents, etc. 

Posters of male and female reproductive anatomy should large and 
clear. 

Check with a local family planning agency for assisttnce in providing 
materials or training. 

Language • 

It is considered impolite to ask, "Why don't you have any children?" 
or "Why do you only have one child?" 

Sexual intercourse is often described informally as "making love," 
"sleeping together" or "going to bed with" someone. 

Advanced Vocabulary , family planning, clinic, contraception, pill, 
I.U.D. , condom> diaphragm, steril ization. 

Advanced Structures . Do you want children? How many children do 
you want? How many children do you have now? 

Variations 

Invite a speaker from a local family planning agency to teach the 
anatomy, reproduction and contraception sections of this lesson. 

Some activities in Lesson 23, "Fami'^y Structures" could be used in 
this lesson. See "Parent/Child Relationships" activities. 

Appendix 

poster: anatomy and terms, page 420 
chart: contraceptive* methods > page 421 
tic-tac-toe questions, page 422 ^ 

Concerns 

You may want to divide your class into separate sections for women 
and men, married and single or young and old. 

New developments in family planning technology will continue to 
appear. It is important to check recent publications or to check 

with a local family planning agency for the latest information on 

methods, advantages and disadvantages. 

This lesson touches on issues that are sensitive and may be contro- 
versial. No effort should be made to advocate one position or an- 
other. 
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' Familii p tanning is deoidina if and when to have 
Bits and Pieces children^ and hoD many to have* Family planning 

is a personal choice in the U.S. It is not ve- 
quired in any way. There is no legal limit to 
the number of children people may have. 

^All Americans do not view family planning 
in the same way. Many support it — strongly . 
Many oppose it — strongly. 

^ Contraception methods (often called birth control) 
are used by people who want to avoid pregnancy. 
Commonly used methods include: the birth control 
pill^ foam and condom^ diaphragm^ I.U.D. and rhythm 
method. 

The injection of Depoprovera is not available in 
the U.S. Withdrawal and douching are considered 
unreliable methods. 

^Permanent birth control is called sterilization. 
A tubal ligation is for women and a vasectomy is 
for men. There is no evidence to suggest tfuzt 
sterilization decreases a person sexual drive 
or performance. 

^Abortion is currently legal in the U.S.^ subject to various regula-- 
tions in certain states. 



Abortion is controversial* Some people feel it is a woman's right. 
Others- believe it should be considered only in cases of rape^ in-- 
cest or when a woman's life is in danger. Still others insist 
that it should never be considered at all. 




Having a Family 




Many couples expem'enoe i nfertility ^ 
the inability to have ohTldren . There 
are medical and noH'-mediQal reasons for 
this. Couples often 00)2 be helped 
through medication and/or counseling. 



Family planning involves choice. 
Do we? 

If we do^ haw? 



Some factors people in the 
U.S. may consider when they 
plan their families: income 
(How many children can I 
support? What kind of housing 
can I afford?); jobs (Who will 
watch the children while I work? 
Must I stay awpy from work during 
or after the pregnancy?) j health 
(How will the woman's body be 
affected by each pregnancy and 
birth? How much time should pass 
between pregnancies? ) . 




If people decide to use contraception 
methods^ they must choose which method 
to use. For most people^ each avails 
able method has advantages and disad^ 
vantages^ so making a choice can be 
difficult. 



10 



Family planning counseling^ information and assistance 
are available from community medical clinics^ private 
doctors J family planning clinics ^ some religious figures 
and planned parenthood societies and affiliates . 
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Lesson 22 
Pregnancy and Childbirth 

"This will be my first baby born in the U.S. I hope everything goes O.K." 

Women can take steps to improve their own and their baby's well-being 
during and after pregnancy. In this lesson, students describe common 
alternatives in prenatal*, childbirth and infant care practices. 
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Objectives The students will be able: 

- to identify recommended behaviors during pregnancy. 

- to describe common options in childbirth practices. 

- to identify recommended infant csre practices. 
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Rationale 



Pregnancy and childbirth are special events. They bring about 
many changes in people's bodies and lives. VJhen people are in 
a new cultural environment — perhaps without the advice and com- 
fort of close family or friends — pregnancy and childbirth can 
become times of fear or confusion. People can help themselves 
understand their situation better by discovering options duri)ig 
and after pregnancy and making the choices appropriate for 
themselves. 



Skills 



weighing options 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


"ethnic" paper dolls* 


6-10 per class 


1 


"American" paper dolls* 


4-8 per class 


1 


f 1 ashcards : prenatal care* 


8 per class 


3 


picture story: It's a boy* 


1 per student 


4b 


posters : infant care* 


4 per class 


5b 


diaper 


1-2 per class 


5b 


plastic "baby" dol 1 


1 per class 


5b 



preparation needed before class 



Languase 



Vocabulary 


Literacy 


How many children do you have? 
I have children. 

child. 

This is my first child, 
second 
third 

Is it a girl or a boy? 
It's a girl ! 
boyl 


child 
children 

girl 
boy 

first 

second, etc. 

nregnant 
month(s) 


EMERGENCY ROOM 

ADMISSIONS 

TAXI 

DO 

DON'T 
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1 Pre-Test 



Tradition , Students describe attitudes toward pregnancy and prenatal 
care in their native country and compare them to attitudes and prac- 
tices in the U.S. 

- Present some paper dolls designed to represent people from the stu- 
dents' ethnic group. Explain that these dolls represent people in 
a family. Have the students assign family roles to the dolls (e.g. 
mother, aunt, younger brother). 

- Ask the following questions referring to the family above: 

* How old would this woman have been when 

she got married? 

* How old would the man have been? 

* How soon after their marriage would the woman 

have wanted to become pregnant? 

* How would she know that she was pregnant? 

* Would she change her daily habits while she 

was pregnant (e.g. eat certain foods, stop 
working)? 

- If students are from different backgrounds ^rural and urban), ask 
each group to answer the questions above separately. Note: Check 
with students about the acceptance in their culture of pregnancy 
without being married. Change the questions accordingly. 
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Show some new paper dolls designed to represent "Americans," Have 
the students assign them family roles. Repeat the previous ques- 
tions focusing on this American family. Clarify issues that may 
be confusing: 

* The woman might have been 20 or 35 (or younger or older) 

when she got married. The median age is about 22.3 

* The man might have been 20 or 40 (or younger or older) 

when he got married. The median age is about 24.8. 

* Some couples have children right away. Others choose 

to wait a few years and others don't want to have 
any children. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Birth . Students describe common childbirth practices in their native 
country. 

- Ask some students to role play, draw or describe a childbirth scene 
in their native country, depicting all the characters. Is the hus- 
band or another relative present? Does anyone help the woman during 
delivery? How long does the woman stay indoors after the birth? 
Does she eat special foods? Etc. 



3 Prenatal Care 



Recommended Do's and Don'ts . Students identify and/or demonstrate 
behaviors tHat are recommended to protect the health and well-being 
of the mother and baby during pregnancy. 

- Divide the blackboard into two sections, one labelled DO and the 
other labelled DON'T. 

- Have the students fonn foi>r groups. Give each group one -Flashcard 
describing (in words or pictures) an action or behavior that would 
have an effect during pregnancy (e.q. smoking, drinking, getting 
exercise). Instruct the students to decide if their fTashcard 
describes something recommended for people to do or not do during 
pregnancy. After deciding, they tape tho card in the apjDropriate 
section of blackboard. 





- Ask each group to explain its placement of the card. Allow for 
disagreement, questions and discussion. Offer any relevant in- 
formation. 

- Repeat the activity with another sej^^ cards. On the cards, try 
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to include actions that a husband or relativi could take to help 
the mother-to-be during her pregnancy (e.g. helping with shopping, 
lifting things, watching other children). 

- Vary this by asking students to demonstrate the behaviors described 
on their cards and then to explain why they should or shouldn't be 
practiced during pregnancy. 



4 Childbirth 



Proceplures . Students describe common options in childbirth practices 

- Explain the general procedures for childbirth in a U.S. hospital 
(see Appendix). Emphasize that these are general procedures. 



necessarily followed 
av'ailable (e.g. home 



by everyone. Be sure 
birth, medication for 



not 

to explain some options 
pain, circumcision). 



- Ask comprehension questions (e.g. "In what position do women 
usually deliver a child in a hospital?") and interpretation/ 
opinion questions (e.g. "Why might some women choose to deliver 
their babies at home?", "Would you want your child to stay in the 
nursery or in your room?", "Would you like your baby to be breast- 

Picture Story . Students describe options in childbirth practices. 

- Present a Picture Story (see 



Techniques) about the birth 
of a baby. In the story, a 
woman enters a hospital and 
has her baby — a son. At 
the end of the story, the 
mother is surprised to 
discover that her son has 
been "cut" or circumcised. 

Discuss the importance of 
letting the. doctor know 
ahead of time v;hether or 
not you want a son to be 
circumci sed. 

Ask the students if there 
are other topics that could 
or should be discussed with 
a doctor before birth. 

Allow students to express 
their opinions. 
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5 Afterwards 



Be Good to Yourself, 
neaiin ana wei UbeTng 



students 
of the mo 



- Refer to the questions and an 
Exploration" activity related 

- Lead a discussion about simil 
tices in the students' native 
plaining the close relationsh 
in terms of deciding what is 

b Be Good to Your Baby , Students 



infant care practices, 



- Present posters showing some 
dents to explain what they se 
practices are considered good 



identify practices that protect the 
ther after delivery. 

swers discussed in the "Cultural 
to the woman after childbirth. 

arities and differences between prac- 
country and those in the U.S., ex- 
ip of a woman to her doctor or nurse 
best for her to do. 

aescribe and/or demonstrate corranon 

steps in good infant care. Ask stu- 
e in the pictures and why those 
for the chidlren. 






~ Place a "baby" doll on the table. Show a diaper and ask a stu- 
dent to demonstrate how to put the diaper on the "baby" correctly. 
Allow other students to practice diapering the "baby" doll. 



6 Assessment 



Jeopardy . Students describe common options 
and infant card practices. 



in prenatal, childbirth 



Play a Jeopardy game (see Techniques) in which 
tions from category #1 (orenatal care), catego 
category #3 (infant care). (See Appendix for 

Pregnancy 



How often should a 
pregnant woman have 
a physical examina- 
tion? 



Childbirth 

In what position 
do most women 
deliver their 
babies in hospi- 
tals? 



students answer oues- 
ry #2 (childbirth) and 
sample questions.) 

Infant Care 

Demonstrate how to 
diaper a child using 
the doll. When 
should a child wear 
a diaper? 
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Notes 

Preparation 

If available, find both a sample cloth diaper (and safety pins) and 
a disposable diaper and bring them to class. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , circumcise, caesarean, labor, deivery, mid-wife, 
delivery room, hospital room, nursery, waiting room, menstruation 
(period), miscarriage, pre-mature, incubator, milk formula. 

Advanced Structures . What should I eat? Is it O.K. to 

wh i 1 e I * m pregnant? 



Variations 

Take a field trip to the hospital delivery room in the refugee camp 
or in your town. Arrange for a tour and explanation of the facilities 
and procedures. 

Combine classes and join with other teachers to perform a Drama (see 
Techniques) in which one woman (or family) follows recommended prac- 
tices for good prenatal care and another does not. Have students 
state their observations and interpretations. 

Appendix 

teacher information: childbearing procedures, page 423 

jeopardy questions: pregnancy, childbirth, infant care, page 424 

Concerns 

Women have been having babies since the beginning of time. Their 
traditional prenatal and childbirth practices have been followed 
for centuries. Some people may resent the fact that new alternatives 
are being offered to them. Emphasize that the practices in the U.S. 
are designed to maximize the health and well-being of both the mother 
and the baby and to minimize risks of problems during or after preg- 
nancy. Once they are in the U.S., they will have options. By being 
familiar with the options, they will be able to make informed choices. 

Many refugees have lost children during times of war, famine, etc. 
Many wish to replace the children that were lost. Some families want 
to have at least one child in the U.S. to give themselves a sense of 
security with an American citizen in the family. A healthy pregnancy 
and childbirth is of great concern to them. 

In some cultures, talking or asking about someone's pregnancy is 
thought to bring bad luck to the mother or baby. Check to see if 
this is the case in your students' culture. 

You might want to teach this lesson separately to women and men, or 
to single and married people. 
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woman believes she is pregnant if her period 
does not come. She con firms this with a physi- 



Bits and Pieces 



cat examination and test at a doctor's office 
or clinic . 



^Soon after her pregnancy is confirmed^ the woman will choose a doc- 
tov and set up regular appointments for monthly check-ups. Her 
doctor ox* nurse can help her plan the best way to care for herself 
and her growing baby during the pregnancy. 

^Before choosing a particular doctor or hospital ^ check out the 
procedures used and find out how flexible they are in meeting 
your needs. Some questions you weight want to ash: 

- May my husband or relative be present in the delivery room? 

- May I wear extra clothing to prevent getting chilled? 

- May I request certain food and drinks after delivery? 

- May the baby sleep in my room rather than in the nursery? 

- Do I have to have an episiotomy? 

- Will an experienced pediatrician be available 
if the newborn baby requires immediate 
attention? 



Although there are alternatives to hospital 
delivery^ it is still the most common. 



^Procedures vary according to the 
particular hospital and doctor. 



If the child is a boy^ 
telZ the doctor 
whether or not you 
want the baby cir- 
cumcised. 
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steps for Good Prenatal Care : 

* Food for Two . What you eat affects your baby 's health and 
growth. Eating a variety of foods is a good way to get all the 
nutrients you need. Drinking a lot of water helps your body 
use the nutrients. 

* Extra Pounds . Try to gain weight slowly and steadily: Don't 
try to lose weight during pregnancy. If you gain a lot 
suddenly, see your doctor. 

* Check-ups. Get check-ups every 4-6 weeks. A weekly check-up is 
reaormended in the last month of pregnancy. 

* Medical Treatment . Don't use drugs or medication without the 
advice of your doctor. Any drug you take goes through the 
placenta to the baby and may cause birth defects. A woman 
should let her doctor or nurse know that she -is pregnant before 
taking any medicine or having x-rays. 

* Alcohol . Excessive, regular use-of alcohol during pregnancy 
can lead to birth defects in ths baby. Keep alcohol intake as 
law as possible. 

* Smoking. If you smoke you may have a higher risk of miscarriage 
or of having your baby bom too small or too soon. 

* Disease . If you have been near a person with an infectious 
disease, contact your doctor as soon as possible. Some infec- 
tions that don't bother you may be damaging to your baby. 

* Rest. You may continue to work and exercise during pregnancy. 
Be certain to get enough rest! 

^Childbirth. _ Most American women Infant Care . Many American women 

delvver thevr oabies in hospitals, breast-feed their babies. They 

^Some hospitals offer a "birthing" ""^ breast-feed a few months or 

room which looks like a bedroom "P ^° " months. It's up to 

rather than an operating room. them. Though milk "formulas" are 

In case of complications during widely available^ many doctors 

labor, medical facilities are "^^f women to breast-feed their 

immediately available. babies because mother's milk is 

10 more nutritious. 
Some women choose to deliver 13 

their babies at home with a mid- Wants should have regular check- 
wife. Trained mJ3^3ives are *° ensure they are developing 

certified to deliver babies and normally. 

recognize comptiaatitms . Mid- Infants need immunizations — shots 

wvyes usiMzlly accept only low- or medication that guard against 

risk mothers as patients. It diseases. Health clinics offer 

isnot illegal to deliver a this service free or at low cost, 

baby outside of a hospital. Doctors usually charge a regular 
^'^ Uncertified mid-wives may not 
deliver babies without a doctor ^'^ All infants should wear diapers in 

present in some places. Laws vary, public and at home. 
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Lesson 23 
Family Structures 

"Mom, why are you out working when I come home from school? You used to 
be home every day." 

Changes in cultural environment, family composition and responsibilities 
may cause confusion and misunderstanding between children and adults 
and even emong adults themselves. In this lesson, students will develop 
and resJSnsibiinl!^s"^ ^''^^^"'^ """^^ "'^^ changing family expectations 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to determine reasons for differences between their traditional 

family structures and American family patterns. 

- to identify issues relating to a change in family patterns, 

including parent/child relationships, attitudes toward the 
elderly, husband/wife relationships, etc. 

- to identify conflicts that might result from changes in family 

patterns and possible solutions. 
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Rationale 

Refugees often arrive in the U.S. without their families intact. 
Perhaps they lost relatives during a war or natural disaster, or 
left them behind in their homeland. Perhaps they come to the 
U.S. to Join family members already resettled. Even when an 
entire family unit arrives together, economic, social and legal 
circumstances may greatly change the roles and expectations of 
each family member from what they were before. Adjustment may 
be frustrating and confusing. By identifying and adapting strong 
points from the family structures of both the old and the new 
cultures, a refugee can help ease the adjustment process. 



Skills 

identifying problems clarifying attitudes 

weighing options solving problems 

Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


yes-no questions* 


10-15 per class 


1 


dolls, puppets 


as available 


1, 3a 


newsprint 


as available 


1-5 


family tree diagram* 


1 per class 


2a 


list (family responsibilities)* 


2 per class 


3a 


poster: parent and child* 


1 per class 


3b 


picture series: parent/ chil d* 


1 set per class 


3b 


handouts: song lyrics* 


1 per student 


3c 


cards c'escribing refugee families 


4 per class 


4 


in the U.S.* 





* preparation needed before class 



Are you married? 

Yes, I'm married. 
No, I'm not. 

This is my sister . 
Her name is . 

How many children do you have? 
brothers 

I have , 

I don't have any , 



Vocabulary 

f am i 1 y 

chil dren 

mother/father 

grandmother/ father 

wife/husband 

daughter/son 

sister/brother 

parents 

aunt/uncle 



Literacy 

(names of 
fami ly 
members ) 
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1 Pre-Test 



Questions , Students demonstrate their knowledge of family life in 
the U.S. by answering questions. 

- Present yes-no questions to the class (see Appendix) using dolls, 
pictures or the students as models. Ask questions about family 
life in the U.S. (e.g. "Can all 10 of these people live together?", 
"Are women allowed to be housewives without working outside of the 
home?"). 

- Refer to these questions and answers throughout the lesson as re- 
sources for information about family structures in the U.S. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



a Family Tree . Students describe reasons for diff.^rences between 
their traditional family structures and those in the U.S. 

- Have students use tree diagrams to draw their family structure. 
In pairs, students explain their family relationships to each 



other. Have a few students explain 
their trees to the class. Put a 
tree diagram of an American family 
on the blackboard next to a stu- 
dent's family tree. (Use the 
family of an American the stu- 
dents know, if possible.) Ask 
students to observe similarities 
and differences. Have them give 
reasons for ^he differences. 




b CG'mparing Family Structures . Students compare their family situations 
in their native country and in the camp (or, in their homeland and in 
the U.S.) to determine the influence on their lives of the changes 
they identify. 
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- Present two charts depicting family members and common activities. 
On one chart, have students put a check in the column under the 
picture of the family member wi'.o performs each activity in their 
native country. Have them do the same for the camp or the U.S. 
on the second chart. 



* Who lives in the house? 

* Who earns money for the family? 

* Who takes a job outside the house? 

* Who buys and prepares food? 

* Who takes care of the children? 

* Who cleans the house? 

* Who goes to school? 

* Who gives advice to other 
family members? 

* If the older people need 
special care, who takes 
care of them? 













































Fo<?t> 










































School 















- Focus discussion on the similarities and differences of family 
life in each place. Ask how the differences have affected their 
own 'family relationships. 



3 Parent/Child Relationships 



a Responsibil ities . Students compare responsibilities of parents and 
children in their native country and in the U.S. to determine the 
effect these diffei^ences may have on their lives in the U.S. 

- Ask students why having children is important to them. What do 
they expect their children to do for them? How do they expect 
their children to act toward them? General areas for considera- 
tion might be: 

* education * guidance and advice 

* finances * moral attitudes 

* clothing and food * child-care 

* marriage decisions 

- Present a list of possible responsibilities of children to their 
parents in the U.S. (see Bits and Pieces). Compare the two lists 
and discuss reasons for the differences. 

- Repeat this activity focusing on parents' responsibilities to 
their children. 

- Discuss how the students' children, or the students themselves, 
have changed since coming to the camp and how they might change 
in the U.S. Have the children learned the English language and 
American culture faster than their parents? Have the students 
(who are parents) learned from their children? Can they? Ask 
other questions about how the students feel about the changes in 
their lives. 



EKLC 
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b Poster Story . Students identify conflicts in parent/child relation- 
ships and possible solutions to these conflicts. 

- Present a poster showing a parent and teenage child at home in 
the U.S. Show them clearly involved in a parent/ child conflict. 
In lower-level classes, use a series cf pictures tn present the 
si tuation, step- by- step. 

In this example, 
the father is saying 
(in his native lan- 
guage) "You may not 
go to that party 
with your wild friends, 
I am your father. I 
make the decisions." 

- Elicit the following from the students: 

* Who are the characters? * How do they feel ? 

* Where are they? * How do ywj know? 

* What are they saying? * What are the conflicts? 

- Have students discuss similar situations from their own experience. 
Ask students to suggest solutions to the conflicts. List the sug- 
gestions on the blackboard, then discuss the appropriateness and 
effectiveness of each. Decide upon the most constructive solutions. 

c Song . Students explore the idea of parents and children learning 
from each other. 

- Teach the song. Teach Your Children by Crosby, Stills and Nash 
(see Appendix and Techniques) . Ksk who the singer is singing to 
in each part of the song. Discuss the singer's message to parents 
and the message to children. A follow-up discussion might focus 
on 2f and what children and parents can learn from each other. 
Have students share what they might learn from their children or 
from their parents. 



4 Assessment 



Refugee Families in the U.S . Students identify the roles of refugee 
family members, conflicts that might arise and solutions to the con- 
fl icts. 

- Have students form four groups. Distribute one situation card to 
each group which describes, in words or pictures, a refugee family 
in the U.S. 

s 

*'Mr. and Mrs. Koy arrived in the U.S." 18 months 
ago. Mr. Koy has a part-time job. Mrs. Koy 
works full-time. Their children are 2, 8, 10, 
11 and 12 years old. 

* A is 20 years old. He, his younger brother, 
2 older sisters, 2 brothers-in-law, 3 nephews, 
mother, aunt and uncle arrived six months ago. 
A goes to community college. His mother, aunt 
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and uncle don't have jobs. His younger brother 
and nephews go to school. His sisters and 
brother;>-in-law are looking for work. 

* C came to the U.S. one year ago. She has three 
childrenc, 2, 4 and 5 yeaps old. She has no other 
relatives in the U.S. 

* D and E both have worked at a factory since they 
arrived 5 months ago. D works during the day and 
E works at night to make more money. They have 

2 children who go to school during the day. 

Place the following words or pictures on the blackboard. 



Housi ng 
Employment 



Child-rearing 



Household Duties 



Language 
Customs/Culture 



Education 



the family described on the 
can also identify problems 
possible solutions. 



Have each group determine the needs of 
card in the areas listed above. They 
that might arise in those areas, and discuss 

Ask a representative from each group to present that group's story 
and ideas to the class. A follow-up discussion might focus on 
individual problems and solutions, and on the students' feelings 
and opinions about them (e.g. "Who takes care of the 2-year-old?", 
"What language do the children speak at home?"). 



256 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Change the names in the Assessment activity to reflect refugees 
from your students' ethnic group. 

Language 

Americans call their brothers, sisters and cousins by their first 
names, not by titles such as "older brother" or "third sister." 
Parents are usually called "Mother" and "Father," "Mom" and "Dad" 
or, by young children, "Mommy" and "Daddy." "Momma" and "Papa" are 
also common. 

Advanced Vocabul ary . nuclear family, extended family, cousi mother- 
in-law, father-in-law, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, brother- ir^-l aw, 
sister-in-law, niece, nephew. 

Advanced Structures . How many people are in your family? I live 
alone. I 1 ive with my . Where is/are your 1 

Variations 

Using a chart that lists age and sex, let students describe their 
family responsibilities at different times in their lives. 

In "Comparing Family Structures," Activity 2b, have the students 
form small groups according to their present family situations: 
single men and women, single parents, married people and married 
people with children. Give each group a chart to complete. 

Have students interview Americans, asking how many people are in 
their family, who works outside the house, etc. 

Appendix 

yes-no questions: American families, page 425 
handout: song lyrics, page 400 

Concerns 

Changes in ffimily composition and changes in roles are very sensitive 
topics for many refugees. Their experiences may have been traumatic. 
Talking abo'jt their families may be painful. When planning and 
teaching this lesson, it would be helpful to make choices based on 
your students' ability and desire to confront these issues. 
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Bits and Pieces 



White the average American family may consist 
of parents and their 2^ 3 or 4 children j many 
families are larger or smaller. 



A nuclear family consists of a mother ^ a father and their children. 
An extended fami ly consists of all the above plus other close rela- 
tCveSj suanas grandparents and aunts and uncles. 

Elderly people in the U.S. may live alone j if they choose. They 
may also live in "old-age" homes j with their childj^en or other rela- 
tives. In many societies j elders are higJ'Xy respected and are given 
special status in the family or the cormunity . In such societies^ 
it becomes the responsibility of the children to care for parents 
after a certain age. Because Anerican family structures vaxnj so 
g^atUjy and older people have many different living situations y 
oi.der refugees may be frightened of being sent away from home. 
Parents may fear that their children will grow up and leave them 
all alone. Admitting these fears and openly discussing alternatives 
may help to lessen -the fears. 

Parents are responsible for enrolling their children in school^ 
and for making sure that kids between the ages of 6 and 16 attend 
school regularly. They must also be sure that children receive 
innoculations against disease. Parents are legally responsible 
for having their children adequately supervised at all times. 
They can have their children taken away from them by the government 
if they leave yoimg children home alone or leave -Mkem in the care 
of other yoimg children. 

Children's responsibilities to their parents may include: 
calling^ writi7tg or visiting regularly j providing emotional 
support J providing finaticial support. 

^It is difficult to pinpoint specific responsibilities because 
family patterns and expectations vary so greatly. 




e: 
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"^The Tote of the family may he very 
strong foT some Ameriaans . For others j 



family members may 7iot Itave much influence on 
their Zivee. American society values the worth 
of the individual. The independence and freedom 
of each person is encouraged in many waySj such as 
support given to children to develop career interests 
that may he separate from others in the family. Moving 
from a family --based social system to an individual-based 
system can be a difficult task. Refugees need to discover 
ways to take from the "old" and from the "new" so as to main- 
tain their dignity and pride^ and to help them fit into their 
new society as comfortcdbly as possible. 




8 



Most adults^ in the U.S. work outside of the home. This may change 
the traditional roles of men and women in some families. The roles 
may change even more if a wife is employed and her husband is not^ 
or if she earns more money than he does. Changes in responsibili- 
ties outside the home (working hours ^ money earned) relate to 
changes inside the home as well. 




Fcr reasons such as finding better employ- 
ment^ educational opportunities or a better 
Vuoing environment^ many Ameri-can families 
move from one city or state to another. 
Parents and grown children may lix>e far 
apart as they seek improved living condi- 
tions for themselves. 



'® Jn general^ children adapt to a new cul- 
tural environment — food^ language^ social 
customs — more readily than adults\ This 
happens in part because children are not 
as set in their ways as adults and are 
often less afraid to try something new. 
Conflict between parents and children may 
follow. Children may feel pressured to 
dress^ act and speak like their class- 
mates or playmates . They may be embar- 
rassed to have their new friends see 
their parents^ "old" ways. And^ they 
may feel restricted by the limits their 
parents put on their independence. Par- 
ents^ on the other hand^ may feel frus- 
trated and inadequate because they don't 
have the authority they used to have. 
Some resolution must be found. 
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Lesson 24 

Roles of Women ^nd Men 



"Bobby wants to be a nurse v/hen he grows up. Susie wants to be a fire- 
fighter." 

Educational and occupational opportunities for women and men may be very 
different in the U.S. from what they were in the students* native country. 
In this lesson, students identify some of those differences and describe 
the effect of changing roles regarding education, employment and family 
relationships on their lives in the U.S. 





Objectives 



The students will be able: 



- to describe the effect of changing roles of women and men on 

education and employment opportunities. 

- to describe the effect of changing roles of women and men on 

family relationships and responsibilities* 
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Rationale 

Variety and choice are the keys to the diversity of lifestyles 
for women and men in the United States. People may be limited 
in their choices because of financial, familial, cultural or 
other restrictioiis, but there are still options open to them. 
Though traditional roles for women and men have been changing, 
many women still choose to marry and stay home raising the 
children while the men choose to support the family. By iden- 
tifying various lifestyles, educational options and employment 
opportunities, new arrivals to the U.S. can begin to make choices 
which are best for them and their futures. 



Skills 

clarifying attitudes 
weighing options 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


1 

Activity 


"role" cards* 


1 per student 


1 


masking tape 


1 rol 1 per cl ass 


1 


newsprint and marker 


3 each per class 


2 


case studies: lifestyles* 


6-9 per class 


3a 


short situations* 


4-5 per class 


3b 


pictures: people at various 


10-15 per class 


4 


occupations* 




quiz* 


1 per student 


5 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabul arv 


Literacy 


How are you? 
What* s your name? 
What' s your job? 

I 'm fine. 
My name is 
I am a 


woman 
man 

marri ed 
singl e 

(family members) 


(names of 
occupations) 

MEN 
WOMEN 
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1 Pre-Test 



Roles . Students describe some roles of women and men in the U.S. 

- Print the words or draw pictures to divide the blackboard into the 
following sections: MEN; WOMEN; WOMEN and MEN. Distribute "role" 
cards to the students. 

BUYING FOOD AT THE MARKET. 
DISCIPLINING THE CHILDREN. 

BEING A PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL (OR SOCCER) PLAYER. 

BEING A MID-WIFE. 

BEING A DOCTOR. 

STUDYING AT A UNIVERSITY. 

BEING A COMBAT SOLDIER. 

CHANGING A CHILD'S DIAPERS. 

BEING A JEWELER OR SILVERSMITH. 

TAKING CARE OF THE FAMILY FINANCES. 

BEING A UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR. 

OWNING A HOUSE AND CAR. 

- Have each student explain his or her card to the class and tape it 
in the appropriate section according to whether it describes a 
woman's or man's role in the U.S.— or a role for both. 

- Allow students who disagree to move the cards to other sections. 
Lead a discussion focusing on their choices and alternative pre- 
spectives. Correct any misinformation. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Women and Hen . Students describe the effect of changing roles of 
women and men on family relationships and responsibilities. 

- Present two charts depicting family members and common activities. 
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On one chart, have students put a check in the column under the pic- 
ture of the family member who performs each activity in their native 
country. Have them do the same for the camp on the second chart. 

* Who lives in the house? 

* \lho earns money for the family? 

* Who takes a job outside the house? 

* Who buys and prepares food? 

** Who takes care of the children? 

* Who cleans the house? 

* Who goes to school? 

* Who gives advice to other family members? 

* If the older people need special care, 

who takes care of them? 

- Focus discussion on the similarities and differences of family life 
in each place. Ask how the differences have affected their own 
family relationships. 

- Ask how the responsibilities of women and men in the U.S. may differ 
from the responsibilities of women and-men in their native country. 
Review each role checked on their charts. Ask the students where 
they got their ideas about American women and men. Do they think 
their impressions are true for all Americans? 

- Focus discussion on some shifts that may occur in the students' 
lives as a result of possible role changes in the U.S. 





^^^^^^^^ 



















3 American Lifestyles 

a Choices . Students describe a variety of lifestyle options. 

- Present Case Studies (see Techniques) of various women and men in 
the U.S. using puppets, picture stories or short written descrip- 
tions. (See Appendix for sample case studies.) 

- For each story ask specific comprehension and interpretation ques- 
tions. Ask if the same situation could take place in the students 
native country. Why or why not? 

- Have the students choose one "lifestyle" they think would be aood 
or possible for themselves after resettling in the U.S. Ask them 
to share their choices. 

b It Happens Here . Students describe the effect of changina roles of 
women and men on family responsibilities and employment. 
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Present some bhort situations ^s Role Plays or Open-Ended Stories 
(see Techniques). Examples: 

1. Peter and Mary are unmarried and living together. Both work 
during the day and Mary goes to school three nights a week. 
On those nights, Peter always cooks dinner and washes the 
dishes after Mary leaves for school. 

2. Brian is driving to work one day. He is late and is exceeding 
the speed limit. He hears a siren and sees a police car be- 
hind him. He pulls off the road. He hears a woman's voice 
ask, "May I see your license please?" The police officer is 

a woman*. 

3. Michael is 38 years old. He has a daughter. Amy, who is 8. 
Michael's wife died 3 years ago. He was very sad when she 
died, but feels better now. Michael cuts women's hair and 
makes good money. He and Amy live alone. Michael loves to 
cook and spends most of his weekends preparing new dishes. 





- Ask if these situations would occur in their native country. 
Have the students explain why they think they occur in the U. 
How would they feel if they were in one of these situations? 



4 Education and Employment 



Comparisons . Students describe the effect of changing roles of women 
and men on education and employment opportunities. 

- Begin by asking questions about the situation in the students' na- 
tive country. Then, ask if they think the situation is the same in 
the U.S. 



* 
* 

He 

* 
* 



Who receives more education, men or women? 
Who receives higher wages for work? 
What types of jobs are available for men? 
For women? 

Have you ever worked for a woman boss or supervisor? 
Can women (single or married) have their own businesses? 
Can men? 

Can women receive maternity leave from work? Can men? 
How do husbands feel if their wives work outside the 
home? 

How would you [a man] feel if your wife, sister or 
daughter found a Job in the U.S. before you did? 
How would you [a man] feel if she earned more money 
than you do? 
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Post pictures of people at various occupations around the room. 
Allow students to wander and study each picture. Ask the students 
to identify the sex of the person most commonly associated with 
each occupation in their native country, in the refugee camp and 
in the U.S. 

Focus discussion on the changes in opportunities for women and men 
in the U.S. Ask the students to describe the effects some of these 
changes may have on their lives. How will they react if their work 
supervisor is a woman? If the nurse is a man and the woman a doc- 
tor? If the auto mechanic is a woman and the day care worker is 
a man? How do these opportunities affect the choices they will 
make for their own educations or careers in the U.S.? 



5 Assessment 



Q"iz . Students identify some rights and responsibilities of men and 
women in the U.S. regarding education and employment. 

- Distribute the quiz to the students. Discuss the answers and the 
impact those answers may have on the students' lives in the U.S. 
Sample quiz questions about the United States: 

Answers : 

1. Can women be combat soldiers? (no) 

2. Can both women and men be religious 

ministers and taxi drivers? (yes) 

3. Can women vote in local and national 

elections? (yes) 

4. Can a man legally stay home with children 

while his wife works? (yes) 
S: Can women apply for scholarships to study 

medicine or law? (yes) 

6. Do some men earn less money than their 

wives or sisters? (yes) 

7. Do only men pay income tax? (no) 

8. If women do not marry, can they buy 

property? (yes) 
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Notes 

Preparation 

When preparing the "role" cards for the Pre-Test activity, add some 
drawings to make them easier for lower-level students to understand. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , divorced, widowed, maternity leave, women's 
rights, discrimination . 

Advanced Structures . I live alone. I live with my . 

Variations 

Use some activities from Lesson 23, "Family Structures" and Lesson 
27, "Marriage and Divorce." 

Appendix 

case studies: lifestyles, pages 426-427 
Concerns 

Both male and female students may feel sensitive to the issues raised 
in this lesson. Be sure to include both men and women in the discus- 
sions and to be accepting of all personal values expressed. 

The focus of this lesson must reflect the background and experiences 
of your students. Many of the women students may have worked outside 
the home, or held jobs that are considered non-traditional for women 
in the U.S. Working for a living may not be a new issue to them. 
Balancing job, financial and family demands in a new environment, 
without the traditional family or cultural support system will be 
the big challenge. 
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Bits and Pieces 



Rotes for women and men have been very prescribed 
in many cultures. Traditionally ^ the major re- 
sponsibilities of American women rested in the 
home: care of the house ^ children and husband. 
American men were expected to concentrate on tasks 
outside the home: earning money to support the 
family^ making community or political decisions. 



I a ^ 1 lAJor^tfrO <3ft«M THE 

1-1 S f^l<5-hT TO VOT^ 



i^uo' /^c:ce55 to OcjbS >AfOD School 





In the early 1900 'Sj women 
did not have the right to 
vote and were excluded from 
certain occupations and pro-- 
fessional schools because of 
their sex. In the 2920 'Sj 
women worked to gain^ and won^ 
the right to vote. During 
World War IIj many men went 
overseas to fight and women 
began to take jobs outside 
the home in war-^related and 
other ind.ustries. 



Over time^ the traditional roles of men and women 
have relaxed somewhat. During the 1960 's and 1970 'Sj 
many people in the United States began to question 
traditional lifestyle patterns. They realized there 
were a variety of options available. (This was es- 
pecially true for women ^ as men have traditionally had 
more choices about the way they live.) 

Most American women between the ages of 25 and 44 are employed 
outside the home^ including married women with children. 
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The women^s rights movement has worked towards 
removing many discriminating attitudes and laws 
which limited the lifestyle and career options 
available to both women and men. Many women 
now choose to work outside the home^ often 
in Jobs traditionally held by men. Some 
men choose to take oave of the home and 
children while their wives work. 



In many American families ^ both the hus- 
band and wife workj either because of 
choice or economic need. Living in the 
U.S. is expensive and families y especially 
those with children^ may need to depend 
on two incomes to make ends meet. 



The availability of day care services 
in some communities does 
enable parents to work away from 
home. 

Many employers grant maternity 
benefits and leave to their employees 
who become pregnant while employed there 

While men in the U.S. ore playing a greater role 
than before in caring for the home and the 
children^ working mothers still carry the main 
responsibility for keeping house and reax*ing 
the children in most cases. 




8 



Women who get married do so at 
a later age and have fewei 
children than women in 
previous generations. 



From factory 
workers to astro-- 
nautSy women are gaining\ 
access to jobs traditions- 
ally thought of as being for 
men. Yetj discrimination still 
exists and women are often not 
represented in equal numbei^s in 
many fields. 
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Planning 




Lesson 25 



Relationships 

"Would you like to go to the movies tonight?" 

Refugees will want to make American friends at work, at school or in their 
neighborhoods. In this lesson, students discuss differing attitudes and 
customs regarding personal relationships and name specific ways to try to 
make new friends. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

~ to describe the* possible effects changing attitudes and customs 
will ha^'e on their personal relationship in the U.S. 

~ to set realistic goals in terms of making new friends. 

~ to identify and suggest solutions to a parent/child conflict. 



I 25 I Relationships 



Rationale 

Establishing and maintaining personal relationships can be a 
long-term process in any setting. In a new cultural environment, 
it can be especially challenging. By being able to identify 
needs and realistic expectations concerning personal relation- 
ships, and finding ways to meet those needs, people prepare them- 
selves for developing friendships in the U.S. 



Skills 

clarifying attitudes observing 

identifying problems assessing needs 

solving problems setting goals 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


picture story: Just Friends* 

newsprint 

felt marker 

pictures: Americans* 

picture story: The Movie* 

picture story: The Parade* 

puppets 

valuation situation* 


1 per student* 
4-5 per class 
4-5 per class 
8-10 per class 
1 per student 
1 per student 
4 per class 
3-5 per class 


1 

2a 
2a 
2b 
3a 
3b 
3c 
4 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabulary 


Li teracy 


Hello. What's your name? 
What's your job? 
Where are you from? ' 

My name is 
I am a 
I am from 


friend 
girl friend 
boyfri end 

(family members) 

date 


(sight words 
from the 
picture stories) 


4 
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Activities 




Pi cture Story I , Students compare attitudes and customs regarding 
personal rel ati onsh i ps in their native country and the U.S. 

- Present a Picture Story (see . 
Techniques; about a man 
visiting a woman who lives 
alone. They kiss upon 
meeting. It's late when he's 
ready to leave, so the woman 
invities him to spend the 
night at her home. He sleeps 
in the living room. 

- Focus the follow-up questions 
on the relationship between 
these two characters in each 
frame. Who are they 
(friends, relatives, lovers, 
a married couple)? How well 
do they know each other? 
How do you know? 

- Ask students to identify 
similarities and differences 
in attitudes and customs 
regarding personal relation- 
ships in their native coun- 
try and in the U.S. Which 
actions in this story might 
not be acceptable in their 

native country? Why not? What would these actions (e.g. kissing, 
spending the night) mean to people in their culture? What behavior 
from the story might be the same in their native country? 
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2 Making Friends 



a Why and How . Students explain reasons for wanting to have American 
friends and name ways to try to make new friends. 

- Ask the students, "Do you want a friend in America? Why?" List 
suggestions on the blackboard. Some possible v^esponses: 

An American will help me with my English. 
An American will help me get a job. 

- Ask the students, "What are you going to do to get your friend?" 
"What are you going to give your friend in return?" 

- Have the students form three or four groups. Instruct them to 
discuss the above questions and list their suggestions on newsprint. 

- Have one person from each group report to the class, referring to 
the newsprint. Review the lists with the students and cross out 
anything that does not involve doing or giving . If this eliminates 
most of their suggestions, offer some examples. 

b Choose a Friend . Students practice interacting with an "American" 
in simulated situations. 

- Post magazine pictures or photographs of a variety of Americans 
(e.g. different ethnic groups, ages, styles of clothing, sexes) 
around the room. Give students a few minutes to examine the 
people in the pictures, and choose which they would like to have 
as a friend. Instruct them to choose just one and write down 
fouy things they will do to try to make friends with that person. 

- Have individual students share their lists with the rest of the 
class. 

- Allow cormients and questions from other students to help eliminate 
unrealistic or inappropriate "plans." 

- Recruit volunteers to Role Play (see Techniques) some of the sug- 
gestions. Act as the American. Respond to the students in dif- 
ferent ways (e.g. pleased, annoyed, indifferent). Ask individual 
students how they, felt in each situation. Would they try again 
to make friends with someone who wasn't responsive? 



3 Different Expectations 



ERIC 



a Dating. Students identify solutions to a parent/child conflict. 

- Present a Puppet Show (see Techniques) to model a mother, father, 
a 15-year-old daughter and her male friend. Set the scene in a 
refugee family's house one year after arrival in the U.S. The 
daughter receives a phone call from a male friend asking her to 
go to a movie. She asks her parents for Demission. They discuss 

these difficult new ways" =<nd insist on meeting the boy first 
They think their daughter is too young to be alone with a boy. 
(The ending is open.) 

- Follow-up questions might focus on the girl's feeling at each 
point in the story, the parents' feelings and expectations and 
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the boy's feelings. How would the students feel or act if they 
were one of these characters? Ask students to identify the con- 
flict(s) and suggest possible solutions. List their suggestions 
and review each one, underlining those that are realistic. 

b Picture Story II . Students describe possible effects of changing 
attitudes and customs on their personal relationships. 

- Present a Picture Story (see Tech- 
niques) about a woman and man who 
go out for a date and misunderstand 
each other's intentions. 

- Ask the female students to inter- 
pret the story. How would they re- 
act in this situation? Ask the 
men to interpret the story. How 
would they feel ? 

- Present the following Questions 
for discussion: 

* Is it alright to say "no" 
or is it impolite? 

* Would the woman's reaction 
be different in the students' 
native country or the U.S.? 

* Would the man's actions be 
different? Would this situ- 
ation arise in the students' 
native country? Why might 
it ari se in the U.S.? 

c P icture Story III . Students describe possible effects of changing 
attitudes and customs concerning personal relationships. 

- Present a Picture Story (see Tech- 
niques) in which a man sees people 
watching a parade. He joins them 
and agrees to go for a drink vvith 
a man he doesn't know is gay. 
When asked to spend the night with 
him, he says no and leaves. 




- Ask the following questions: 

* How would you respond in 
this situation? 

* Do you hold hands with 
friends of the same sex 
in your country? How do 
you show friendship? 

* How might Americans react to 
you holding hands? 

* In your country, might stran- 
gers meet at a public event 
and leave together to have a 
drink or a meal? 
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4 Assessment 



Making Choices , Students make choices about situations and examine 
the reasons behind their choices. 

- Conduct a Valuation activity (see Techniques) in which students se- 
lect the most appropriate behavior or response In given situations. 
Have students discuss the possible consequences of each suggestion. 

- Sample situations and suggested answers: 

* Nou have a job in a factory. One of your American co-workers is 
handsome. He's friendly to you every day. You.., 

a) tell your parents you will marry him soon. 

b) avoid him because others might think you are lovers. 

c) ask him to marry you. 

d) enjoy the growing friendship. 

D: It is common for people to be friendly at work without it be- 
coming a deeper relationship. Marriaoe is usually considered by 
both people after they have known each ather for some time. 

* You are new in school. Your classmates play soccer after school. 
You love to play soccer, but they haven't asked you to join them. 
You . . . 

a) feel they are rude not to invite you to play and 
decide not to talk with them. 

b) practice basketball alone in the neighborhood park, 
hoping they will include you during basketball season. 

c) tell them you would like to play soccer with them and 
ask if that's OK. 

d) report them to, your teacher or school principal for 
bad beh§ivior. 

C: People are often so busy they fail to notice the needs of new- 
comers. They're probably not being intentionally rude.- Makinq 
friends or taking part in activities requires action in the U.S. 
Waiting around hoping to be included may leave you disappointed. 

* Your sponsors invite you and your family to dinner at their house. 
When you arrive, they hug and kiss you.^ You... 

a) feel uncomfortable and embarrassed but smile and, when 
you're alone with your sponsors, explain how you feel. 

b) enjoy it and hug and kiss them in return, 

c) feel insulted and leave the house before eating dinner. 

d) feel uncomfortable, stay for dinner but decide not to 
accept any more invitations to your sponsor's house. 

A or B : '"Walking out" or deciding not to visit again doesn't give 
people a chance to explain, apoligize or make changes. A hug and 
a kiss on the cheek can show caring and friendship; they don't have 
to mean anything more than that in this circumstance. 
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Notes 



Preparation 

For the Assessment activity, prepare questions and answers that re- 
late to your students' circumstances. For example, those who plan 
to study might prefer questions related to interacting with class- 
mates or teachers. Those with children might want to consider 
parent/child conflicts regarding personal relationships. 

Language 

See Lesson 26, "Neighbors," for language related to making, accepting 
and rejecting invitations. 

Advanced Vocabulary , shy , embarrassed, nervous , movie, dinner. 

Ad vanced Structures . "Would you like to go to (a movie) with me?" 
""Do you have any time to help me with my English?" 

Variations 

In advai jed classes, assign students a Journal topic (see Techniques): 
How to Find the Perfect Mate or "Dating" in My Country. 

Present Picture Story I in 5 strips--one at a time, asking the ques 
tions after each strip is presented. 

Present a role play of Picture Story II, 
Concerns 

With limited language ability and basic survival needs to consider, 
refugees may feel unable to take steps to try to make friends during 
their initial resettlement. Encourage students to copy and keep their 
lists of ways to establish friendships and refer to them whenever they 
feel ready in the U.S. Remind students that making an effort to talk 
to people can help them through their initial resettlement and, per- 
haps, through their feelings of culture shock as well. 
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Di#« M ni^^^m ^ The Individual . Ameriaans place great empha- 
mit ana pieces sis on individual freedom. In the U.S.^ 

people are free to make the friends and develop the relationships 

they choose. 

In some cultures j the primary responsibility of individual family 
members is to enhance the family .as a whole ^ socially or economically ^ 
or to bring honor to the family name. This is not the case in the 
U.S.i the reverse is often true. 

A major focus of the American family is considered to be the develop- 
ment of each family member as an individual. Families may sometimes 
b^ Very concerned about their children's relationships with other 
people^ wanting to be eure that the relationships are in the 
children's best .interests. Other timeSj families do not become in- 
volved at all J relieving that the children are capable of making 
their own judgments about the relationships they choose to establish. 

Refugees will be confronted and perhaps surrounded with the American 
ideas and practices regarding personal relationships. Conflicts may 
arise ifj for instance j a child adopts some of the American perspec-- 
tives and behaviors and parents retain their traditional outlook 
and expectations J and the two are very different. 
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o . . 

Making Friends . Refugees who have only had, contact with Americans 
in the refugee^ camps may be surprised to find that all Americans are 
not sympathetic J interested in their problems or friendly. Some 
refugees go to the U.S. with the idea that they are guests and they 
must wait for the hosts to approach them. The fact that they may 
hove to actively seek friendship with Americans and may be rejected 
will be a new idea for many refugees to consider. 



^ Invite^ Ask, and Offer . 

Invite co-workers J classmates^ 
neighbors: 



to a party 

to dinner 

to lunch 

to watch TV 

to an ethnic 

holiday or 

ce lebration 

to look at photos 



to go shopping 
bowling 
play pool 
play soccer 
play basketball 
swimming 
on a picnic 
to the movies 



Ask someone if he/she has 
the time: 

- to teach you how to 
cook certain foods 

- to teach you how to 
play basketball 

- to help you with your 
English homework 




Offer: to babysit 

- to teach one of the 

crafts or games you know. 

^ Women and Men 

- Women and men touch in public much more than loomen and women or 
men and men. If two men are holding hands ^ other people may think 
they are homosexuals. 

- Americans kiss each other as a greeting between close friends. 
Women kiss women^ men and women kissy but men do not kiss men. 

- Hugging is also a way of showing affection. Again^ men do not 
usually hug other men. They shake hands. 

Girls and boys may start dating (getting close to one another j 
spending time alone together) as early as 14 or 15 years old^ and 
some much later. Often^ teenagers go out socially (to the movies ^ 
to dinner) in groups^ not in couples. 

Americans have close friends of both sexes. A man and a woman 
might spend a lot of time alone together and be ''just friends. " It 
is not assumed that they are girlfriend and boyfriend simply because 
they spend a lot of time together. 

When a woman and a man (co-workers ^ classmates ^ neighbors^ acquaint-- 
ances) decide to go out (for a movie ^ to lunch or dinner or to a 
museum^ etc. )^ it does not necessarily mean that they want to be 
more than friends. It is not appropriate for either of them to 
assume that the other expects a physical relationship^ too. 
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Lesson 26 

IrS B ^ h ^^^^ P S 

"The new neighbors just moved tti. Should we go over and say hello?" 

In a new society, it can be difficult to figure out what is appropriate 
or expected behavior among neighbors. In this lesson, students identify 
elements that may affect neighborhood expectations and relationships and 
state means of developing good relations with their neighbors. 




Ob|ectiYCs 



The students will be able: 



- to identify factors that may influence neighbors' relationships 

with one another. 

- to describe the possible effects of changing attitudes and customs 

on neighborhood relations in the U.S. 

- to name specific ways to try to establish good relationships with 

neighbors. 
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Rationale 

Refugees are often resettled in neighborhoods in the U.S. with 
relatives or friends nearby. During their initial resettlement 
they may choose to surround themselves with the people and cul- 
ture they know rather than venture out. They may expect neigh- 
bors they do not kr^ow to make an effort to meet and help them, 
and are disappointed when they find that doesn't happen. By 
formulating realistic expectations of their neighbors, people 
can begin to feel more comfortable and confident taking steps 
to establish good "neighborly'' relationships. 



Skills 



observi ng 
assessing needs 
weighing options 



identifying problems 
solving problems 
setting goals 
communicating in English 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


newsprint 

felt marker 

poster: neighborhood* 

handout: neighbors* 

open-ended story: party 

handout: invi tation* 

letters from refugees* 


6-8 per class 
6-8 per cl ass 
3 per class 

1 per student 

2 per class 

1 per student 
2-3 per class 


2, 3b 

2, 3b 

3a 

3c 

4 

4 

5 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Hello. My name is 

How do you do? 
My name is _ 
This is my family. 

Nice to meet you (all). 
Nice to sc^e you again. 
How's your daughter ? 
Fine, thank you. 



Vocabulary 

(family members) 

. party 
tonight 
tomorrow 
on Saturday 

(days of the week) 



Literacy 

PARTY 

DINNER 

(timesl 

(dates) 

B.Y.O.B. 

R.S.V.P. 
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1 Pre- Test 



Quiz * Students answer questions about American neighborhoods. 
- Ask the following questions: 

* Is it recommended to lock your doors day and night? (yes) 

* Can landlords legally choose to rent to only one ethnic (no) 

group in a certain neighborhood? 

* In apartment buildings in large cities, do most (no) 

occupants usually know each other *s names? 

* Do neighbors sometimes borrow household items (yes) 

from each other? 

* Are neighbors always expected to greet each other when (no) 

they pass in the hall or on the street? 

* If your neighbors have an outdoor party, and they (no) 

don't invite you, is it appropriate to just 
"drop in" for awhile? 



2 Cultural Exploration 



The Way It Was > Students describe expectations of their "neighbors" 
in their native country. 

- Have the students form groups based on the kind of neighborhoo d in 
v;hich they lived in their native country (e.g. village, small town, 
urban) . 

- Distribute newsprint and markers to each group. Ask them to draw 
their type of neighborhood including some "neighbors" in the pic- 
ture. While they are planning and drawing, ask them to keep in 
mind the following questions: 

* Who in your neighborhood did you see every day? When or why? 

* Did you have friends your own age in your neighborhood? 

Did your children? 
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* How far did yoi live f\o(i\ the nearest family? Were they re- 

lated to you. Were they from your ethnic group? 

* Did people usually ke^p their doors open or closed during 

the day? Locked or unlocked? 

* In what situations might you ask your neighbors for help? 

* In what situations might you offer to help your neighbors? 

* If there are different seasons in your country, would your 

answers to these questions be different? 

When they have completed their drawings, ask the groups to present 
and explain their pictures, focusing on answers to the questions. 



3 Building Relationships 



ERIC 



a The Neighborhood , Students identify factors that may influence re- 
lationships with one another in a neighborhood. 

- Keep the drawings from the Cultural Exploration activity posted 
as a reference. Refer to the pictures and ask students if they 
think neighborhoods and neighbor relationships are the same in 
the U.S. What might be the same? What might be different? 

- Show three posters of neighborhoods — with descriptions of the 
ethnic groups, occupations, relationships and geopraphical setting 
of each. (See Appendix fcr sample pictures.) Give the students 
time to examine the posters and descriptions. 

- Lead a uiscussion on the relationships among the neighbors in each 
setting. Why do the neighbors relate to each other the way they 
do? What factors influence the relationships? 

- Ask students to compare and contrast the three neighborhoods. Re- 
mind them every neighborhood is unique, with a variety of people 
and circumstances. These are just a few of the many possibilities. 

b Neighbors as Friends I . Students name specific ways to try to estab- 
lish good relationships with neighbors. 

- Ask the students if they would like to make friends with their 
neighbors (Americans and others). Ask them why . List their re- 
sponses on the blackboard. 

- Have the students form qroups. Distribute newsprint and a marker 
to each group. Ask them to consider the following questions and 
record their answers. 

* What are you going to give/do for your neighbor? 

* What are you going to do to make a friend? 

- Have students post their answers and rer^ort back to the whole class, 

- Review each suggesLion and eliminate anything that does not involve 
doing or giving — anything that is not active . If this elimiates 
most of the suggestions on the lists, offer some others. 

c Neighbors as Friends II . Students describe and demonstrate ways to 
try to make friends with their neighbors. 
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- Draw a diagram of a "'sample'* neighborhood on the blackboard, 

- Distribute a handout of the saiiie diagram (see Appendix). Instruct 
the students to put names or draw family members in "their" house 
on the handout. They must choose one of the neighbors they would 
like to have as their friend and write 4 things they are going to 
do to be friends with that person. Students work individually and 
TFen share th^ir ideas with the class. 

- Ask for volunteers to perform one of their suggestions ("Can you 
come to dinner Saturday?" "Woi>l d you like to come in and meet my 
family?" "Can I help you take out the trash? It looks heavy."). 
You act as the neighbor. Accept some of the invitations or sug- 
gestions. With others, be indifferent or hostile. 

- Ask the following questions: 

* When I said "that" how did you feel? 

* If an American does "that" to you 1n America what 

would you do? 

* Was the person hostile or indifferent? 

* Would you try another way to be friends with the person? 

* Why/why not? 

- Be sure to remind students that although some people may be indif- 
ferent or hostile to their offer of friendsliip, not all people 
will be that way. If they try some of the suggestions they come 
up with in this and the previous activity, they will most likely 
find a friend. 



4 Gifts and Invitations 



A Party . Students describe the possible effects of changing attitudes 
and customs on neighborhood relations in the U.S. 

- Present two Open-Ended Stories (see Techniques) about refugees. 

- Distribute a copy of the invitation that S received (see Appendix). 
Ask students to explain it and then read this story: 



S has been in the U.S. eight months. He lives with his seven- 
year-old daughter. One day, the parents of his daughter's friend 
invited him to a dinner party at their house. They live down the 
street from him. He received an invitation (Aug. 8, BYOB) and de- 
cided to go. On the evening of the party, S arrived at the neigh- 
bors' house at the scheduV^d time. The neighbors were surprised 
and happy to see him. "We didn't know if you would come," they 
said. S felt a little uncomfortable. "They invited me, so I'm 
here.^ Why should they be surprised?," he thought. Many guests 
were in the living room when he entered. Some were drinking 
wine; some were drinking beer or juice. When he asked somebody 
where he could get a drink, the person looked surprised and said, 
"Didn't you bring anything?" S was confused again. "Why should 
I bring a drink to someone else's party? I'll never understand 
Americans," he thought. 
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* How did S find out about the party? 

* At what points did S feel confused? Why? How 

could he have avoided these confusions? 

* Will S go to another American party again? Why/why not? 



K and P have been in the U.S. three months. Their neighbors in- 
vited them to dinner at their house one evening at 5:30. K and P 
were very happy and said they would be there. On that day, they 
helped their three children get washed after school and went as a 
family to the neighbors' house at 6:00. The neighbors looked very 
surprised to see them. "They invited us for tonight. Why do they 
look upset?" they said to each other in their native language. K 
and P gave roses they had bought to their hostess. She said, "Oh! 
You shouldn't have!'- But she smiled and put them in a vase. "How 
strange that she doesn't like roses!" K and P whispered. They 
had a nice dinner, but K and P felt confused about their inter- 
actions that evening. 



* Who did the neighbors invite to dinner? (K and P) 

* Who went to their house for dinner? (K and P and the 

three children) 

* How did the neighbors feel when K and P and the 

children arrived? Why? How do you know? 

* Did K and P arrive on time? What were the 

consequences? 

* What did the neighbors say when K and P gave them 

flowers? What does that mean? 



5 Assessment 



Letters . Students describe some effects of changing attitudes and 
customs on neighborhood relations as experienced by refugees. 

- Present some Letters from refugees (see Techniques and Appendix). 

- Ask students how they would feel if they were in the situations 
described. How would they react? Would they want to change things? 
How would they do that? 

- Allow students to share related information they have received from 
friends and relatives in the U.S. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

For the neighborhood posters (Activity 3a), enlarge or copy the pic- 
tures in the Appendix and mount them on cardboard. 

L anguage 

When accepting an invitation for dinner, it is polite to offer to 
bring something or to help when you arrive. When refusing an invi- 
tation, it is polite to offer an explanation. Otherwise, the person 
who asks may feel hurt. 

Advanced Vocabulary , invitation, stranger, acquaintance, friend. 

Advanced Structures . Would you like to come to my house for dinner ? 
Do you want to stop by this afternoon? How about going shopping" 
together ? That would be nice. I'd love to. SureTTfiat sounds great. 
Thanks for asking. I'm sorry, but I can't go. I have to work that 
evening. Could you help me figure out this bill ? Can I help with 
anything? 

Variations 

Neighborhood Cocktail Party . Prepare identities on index cards. 
Give students the cards and ask them to assume these identities. 
Tell them they are at a party and they want to get to know each 
other. Instruct them to walk around and make "small talk" with 
each other in English. ("Safe" conversational topics include: the 
weather; the news; compliments about clothing, -food or performances; 
jobs or leisure activities. Strangers and acquaintances don't 
usually discuss religion, physical Appearance or other matters they 
consider personal. It's usually not polite to ask questions about 
someone's age or marital status.) 

Appendix 

poster: neighborhood (3), pages 428-430 

handout: neighbors, page 40i 

handout: invitation, page 402 

letters from refugees: neighborhoods, page 431 

Concerns 

Be sure to remind your students that even though a newcomer in the 
U.S. has most of the responsibility for seeking friendships, people 
who are not newcomers often introduce themselves and welcome the new 
arrival . 
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Bits and Pieces 



Factors Affeating Relationships :. 



Weather 

aotd and snowy: people tend 
to stay insides doors and win^ 
dows are closed; it's diffi- 
cult to go see other people, 
rainy: people tend to stay 
inside. 

warm^ hot and sunny: people 
may sit outside reading^ 
eating or talking; it's 
easier to go visit people. 

Safety 

high'-crime area: people keep 
doors and windows locked day 
and night. 

Zow-'crime area : peep le tend 
to keep doors locked^ but may 
be more relaxed about inviting 
newcomers to visit. 

Acre 

ar*ea with many children: 
favents meet each other 
through children's friends, 
area with few children: 
people may not have anything 
in commons it may take longer 
to meet some neighbors. 



Physical composition 

apartment building with one main 
entrance: people meet as they 
enter and exit. 

apartment building with separate 
entrances for each apt. : people 
may rarely meet, 
individual houses surrounded by 
fences: people may stay in 
their own yards . 
individual houses built close 
together: people may interact 
as they come and go. 
streec with a lot of traffic: 
people stay inside j children 
don't run around, 
street with little traffic: 
people stay outside; children 
run around. 
. a park nearby: people gather and 
relax dialing the warm months. 

Ethnicity 

one ethnic group in an area: 
people retain traditional 
"neighborly" customs, 
mixed ethnic groups: may have 
little group interacvion. 
* one or two refugee families in 
a neighborhood: peoiple may take 
positive interest in newcomers 
be indifferent or hostile. 
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^ Neighborly Relations * Expectations and relationships between neigh- 
bors vary from place to place, but there are some general 'rules'^ to 
keep in mind: 

- It is common to telephone and ask if someone is available before 
dropping by to visit. 

- Except with very close friends, a social invitation is usually 
made days or tjeeks in advance. 

- Ini^itations by phone are usually sufficient except for holiday 
parties, weddings and special social functions. Written invita- 
tions should include the time, place, date, host^s name, and some^ 
times a note on appropriate dress or special requests. 

" It is common to ask others to BYOB (bring your own bottle of 
alcohol) or to bring a dish of food to a party. 

- It is important to be '^on time'' for dinner parties. If an invita^ 
tion is for 7:00, arrive between 7:00 and 7:10. (Otherwise, the 
food may get cold.) 

- When invited to someone's house for dinner, it is nice to bring 
flowers, candies or cake for the hosts. It is not necessarily 
expected but is appreciated. 



' Invitations . Wizen accepting an 
invitation for dinner, it is 
polite to offer to help. V/hen 
arriving, guests often ask the 
hosts if they need any assistance* 



CAM X 




^ Borrowing and Lending . Se If- 
reliance is a strong American 
value. CooperaHon among 
people is important, too. In 
many neighborhoods people feel 
free to borrow and lend houses- 
hold items. It is usually 
assumed that the item will be 
returned as soon as possible 
or, if it's food, it will be 
replaced. Such interactions 
can be a basis for starting 
conversations and developing 
re lationships . 



^ Ways to Establish Positive Relations 

- Respect conrnimity property and appearance. Put garbage in 
appropriate containers. Keep hallways or sidewalks clear. 

- Respect privacy. Keep the noise level law. Ask or telephone 
before visiting — unless it's a close friend. 

- Offer to take care of the children — babysit. 

- Ask if the neighbors liave the time to help you or teach you 
how to do something. 

- Invite neighbors for a "traditional dinner. 

- Invite neighbors to go shopping. 
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Lesson 27 
Marriage and Divorce 

"Will you marry me?'' 

Marriage and divorce are c^nsitive and complex issues, 'n this lesson, 
students describe some general marriage and divorce laws, p^ucci^^s and 
attitudes. 




Ob|ectlvcs The students will be able: 

- to explain some legal regulations governing marriage and divorce 

in the U.S. 

- to describe the possible effects on their lives of changing 

attitudes and customs concerning marriage and divorce in 
the U.S. 29X 
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Rationale 



People in the U.S. are free to pursue the relationships they 
choose. They must, however, obey the laws governing marriage 
and divorce. If adults can identify some attitudes and customs 
regarding marriage and divorce that differ from their own, and 
can identify the reasons for those differences, they will help 
themselves feel more comfortable as they develop relationships 
with others and deal with regulations in their new cultural 
environment. 



Skills 

clarifying attitudes solving problems 

identifying problems weighing options 

sequencing steps 

Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


yes-no questions* 


7-10 per class 


1 


"marriage" cards* 


1 per 2 students 


3a 


poster: wedding ceremony* 


1 per class 


3b 


picture sequence: getting married 


1 set per 3 students 


3b 


open-ended story* 


1 per class 


3d 


case studies* 


2-3 per cl ass 


4b 


map of stations* 


1 per couple 


5 


mo^ey card 


3 per couple 


5 


sicin- ^-^Lire card 


1 per couple 




e/a^h nation certificate* 


1 per student 




marrTage certificate* 


1 per couple 


:> 

1 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabul ary 


Literacy 


Hello. What's your name? 
What's you^ job? 
My name is 
I am a 

Are you married? 
s i ng 1 e 


friend 

gi rl friend 

boyfriend 

wife 

husband 

marry 
divorce 


MARRIED 
SINGLE 
DIVORCED 
WIDOWED 
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Activities 




Estimated Time 

all levels: 
1 day 



1 Pre-Test 



Questions , Students demonstrate their knowledge of laws governing 
marriage* divorce and personal relationships in the U.S. by answering 
questions. 



- Ask a series of questions about the U.S., 
either "yes" or "no" in response. 



having students vot': 



Can a married woman buy a house without her 
husband's signature? (yes) 
Can a man have more than one wife at a time 
if the wives stay in different states? (no) 
Can people be legally divorced by stating 
aloud, "I divorce you," and then leaving? (no) 
Are married men in the U.S. required to help 
with the housework? . (no) 

Do most people in the U.S. get married at some 
point in their lives? (yes) 
Do children born out-of-wedlock have the same 
rights as those whose parents are married? (yes) 
Do all American men and women have at least 
two boyfriends or girlfriends before they 
get married? (no) 
Do some Americans choose to remain single all 
their 1 ives? (yes) 
Can American women usually continue friend- 
ships with male friends and co-workers after 
marriage? (yes) 
Do people who are divorced or widowed often 
remarry? (yes) 



- Record the number of votes on the blackboard 
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2 Cultural Exploration 

Role Plays . Students clarify and explain their attitudes and customs 
regarding marriage. 

- Ask students questions about their homeland. 



* If a man and woman fall in love and want to get 

married, what steps do they take? 

* Who makes the final decision about who marries whom? 

* At what age do most women get married? Men? 

* How long do most couples know each other before they 

get married? 

* How soon after marriage do couples have children? 

* Does the man have to pay or give anything to the 

woman's family before the marriage? Does the woman? 

* Does either partner change names after marriage? 

Always? 

* Is spouse or child abuse common? Vihat does a woman 

do if her husband hits her? Etc. 



- Ask some students to Role Play (see Techniques) the first two 
circumstances. 

- Invite some American "guests" to role play and/or discuss the above 
circumstances in terms of general American attitudes and practices. 



3 Married Life 



a The Law . Students explain some legal regulations governing marriage 
in the U.S. 

- Explain the legal restrictions and requirements for marriage. 
Distribute "marriage" cards to pairs of students. Have them dis- 
cuss their situation and report their "next step," explaining the 
legal restrictions that apply. Sample "marriage" cards: 



You and your boyfriend 
are both 16 years old. 
You want to get married 
right away. 



You have lived in the U.S. 
for two months. You are in 
love with an American and 
you both want to ^^'^ m^'^ried 
as soon as possible. 



Note: If your state allows 
it, you can go to 



Note: There is no problem. 



You don't have to be a 
citizen to marry a 
citizen. Go to City 
Hall . 



City Hall and apply 
for a marriage 1 in- 
cense. If not, you 
must get permission 
from you parents or 



your friend's parents. 
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possessions to offer your 
girlfriend's parents but 
you want to get married. 
So, you force her to go 
with you. 



You don't have any money or 



You have been married for seven 
years. Now you want to open a 
savings account separate fro*n 
your husband. 



Note: You might go to jail. 



Note: There is no legal problem. 



Kidnapping is a spri- 
ous offense in the 
U.S. 



You are free to open your 
own account. Go to the 
bank. 



b The Ceremony . Students describe a "traditional" American wedding 
ceremony. 

- Explain that you will show the class one typ e of American wedding 
ceremony. Note that there are many other types as well. 

- Present a handout showing the traditional positions of people at 

a formal wedding ceremony. Explain each person's function or role. 

- Explain the sequence of events in a traditional ceremony using 
pictures. Begin with the "bachelor party" or "bridal shower" and 
finish with the couple leaving in a car decorated and marked JUST 
MARRIED. (See Appendix for picture sequence.) 

- Conduct a Picture Sequencing activity (see Techniques). Distribute 
the same series of pictures to groups of three students. Ask 

them to put the pictures in order and then to describe their 
sequence to the class. 

- Emphasize the variety of options available to people getting 
married. Note that students can eveii have their own traditional 
marriage ceremony as long as they follow all legal regulations 
concerning marriage in the states where they live. 

c Positive Qualities . Students identify changes in characteristics 
and roles of a wife or husband that result from changing circum- 
stances, and describe solutions to problems that may arise from the 
changes. 

Mdve the class form a group of men and e roup of women. Distri- 

newsprin*:. Ask the stLaV^t "Wh^/ lUck^s e good wife?" Have 
. itiii list or draw responses on rne paper. (They might consider 
personality, physical characteristics, responsibilities, etc.) 
Next, ask, "What snakes a good husband?" Each group records its 
ideas and then sha *es them with the other group. 

- Tell a story of a refugee husband and wife who arrive in the U.S. 
Assign many positive qualities mentioned by the students to the 
characters in the story. Describe changes in financial or social 
circumstances that would result in changes in the roles of this 
husband and wife. For example, if students say a "good wife" 
makes all the family clothing, you might tell this story: 
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Mr. and Mrs. have recently arrived in the 

U.S. Mrs. used to make all the clothing 
for the family. For the first time in their 
lives, both Mr. and Mrs. must work full- 
time, so Mrs. has no time to sew. 



- Ask the following questions: "Who will take care of the children?" 

"How will the family get clothing?", "How will Mrs. feel?", 

"How will Mrc feel?', "Is Mrs. a good wife?" 

d Spouse Abuse . Students identify preventive steps and describe the 
legal implications of spouse abuse in the U.S. 

- Present an Open-ended Story (see Techniques) about a refugee cou- 
ple from the students' native country. Both the wife and husband 
work hard all day. Usually, the wife has dinner prepared by the 
time the husband returns home. One night, the wife was busy 
helping her children with homework and hadn't st^^rted dinner when 
her husband arrived home. He had been drinking. He became angry 
and yelled. When she tried to explain, he hit her. (Two weeks 
earlier he had hit her so hard she had to stay home from work one 
day.) The neighbors heard the yelling and became upset... 

- Ask follow-up questions: 

* What do you think the neighbors might do? VJhy? 

* What would you do if you were a neighbor? 

* What would you do if you were that wife? 

* What might happen to this couple? 

* What are the problems or conflicts in the story? 

* What could these two do to solve the problems? 

* How could these problems have been avoided? 

* Does this type of situation occur in your country? 

* How are these problems solved? 



4 Divorce 



a The Law . Students clarify their a^'^"'* udcn rc c vrrce and des- 
crv^ c^,^P -or ,! regulat' iS . n livui ce in the U.S. 

K questions about divorce in the .adents* native country. 

* Is divorce common? 

* Why do people in your country get divorced? 

* What do people think about divorced men? Divorced women? 

* Would you marry a divorced person? If no, why not? 

* Who takes care of the children after divorce? 

- Review the questions and answers comparing them to divorce in the 
U.S. and explaining some laws governing divorce in the U.S. 

- Ask students to explain the similarities and differences between 
divorce regulations and proceedings in their native country and 
the U.S. 
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Should We or Shouldn't We ? Students describe the possible effec 
of changing attitudes and customs conc^^ning divorce in the U.S. 
and suggest solutions f conf"! *':ts. 

- Preser-*- ..^e Si^uies (see Techniques) concerning married cou- 
ples are experiencing difficulties with their relationship. 

- Have the students advise the couples. What are the "difficulties" 
in each case? What are the couple's options? Which options would 
you recommend? Which options would you choose if you were one of 
the people involved? 

- Sample case studies: 



A and B have been married for ten years. They arrived in the 
U.S. one year ago. B was a professor in his native country and 
A was a housewife. Since they have been in the U.S., B has 
been working as a janitor and attending ESL classes in the 
evening. A attended ESL classes in the mornings. Her English 
improved so quickly that she took and passed an entrance exami- 
nation for nursing school. B said he would divorce A if she 
studied nursing and got a job. He says she should be home with 
the children and help him improve his English sj he can get a 
high-level professional job. She says he should consider her 
career, too. 



is thirty-two and D is thirty-seven years old. They have 
three children. They used to argue with each other very often. 
They have been legally separated for almost a year. They rrfp^t 
file for a divorce. The children stay with their mother d» 
the school year and with their father vkiring weekends, ho i ^ 
and vacation^.. The children s^o they want their parents to ^-t 

' lD^^t^^ . ' , V ey a :,o Say that each parent ^eems 
hopi^ :^ince the separation and they don't have tc listen to 
chem argue anymore. 



5 Assessment 



Station-to-Station . Students go through the general procedures for 
getting married in the U.S. in a simulated situation. 

- Join with other teachers and classes to make this most effective. 

- Have the students find partners. Explain that each pair will pre- 
tend to be a couple in the U.S., planning to get married. Their 
task is to figure out what to do and in what order, and to get 
married within the next 25 minutes. 

- Distribute a map locating the various stations or offices, a signa- 
ture card and three money cards to each pair. 

- Students must complete the following tasks at each station: 
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Stati on 


People 


Task 


Notes 


Materials 


Doctor' s 
Office 


1 

doctor 


get blood test 
or check-up 


couple must use 
one money card 


- examination 
certi ficate 


City Hall 


2 

clerks 


apply for a 
marriage license 


couple must use 
one money card 


- marriage 1 i- 
cense appli- 
cation 

- proof of age 


City Hall 




turn in doctor' s 
certi ficate 






Place of 
Worship 


2 

rel ig- 
ious 
1 eaders 


request that he/ 
she perform 
ceremony 




- schedule of 
weddings 

- pen 


Place of 
Worship 




get married 




- marriage 
certi ficate 


Justice of 
the Peace 


1 

Justi ce 


reque<;t that 
he/she perform 
ceremony 


couple must use 
one money card 


- schedule of 
weddi ngs 

- pen 


get married 




- couple brings 
witness 

- marriage 
certi ficate 


Woman' s 
Parent(s) 


1 or 2 


ask permission 
to marry 


NOT 

REQUIRED 




Man's 
Parent(s) 


1 or 2 


ask permission 
to marry 


NOT 

REQUIRED 





- Do not explain the tasks to the students. It's up to them to de- 
cide what to do at each place and where to go first, second, etc. 



- Students must collect signatures at each station after completing 
the task correctly. And, if they need more than 3 money cards, 
they have done something incorrectly. No marriage today! 

- The religious leaders and Justice of j Peace should schedule the 
ceremonies for about 5 minutes after the couple requests a wedding, 
unless there is already a long line waiting. 

- Have everyone group together after 25 minutes. Ask those who are 
already "married" to explain the steps they took in order to reach 
their goal. How did they figure out where to go for what they 
needed? Review other student's procedures also. 

- As a follow-up, ask students how they will figure out the steps to 
follow in other situations (e.g. registering for school, applying 
for a driver's license). 
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Notes 

Preparation 

The "Assessment" activity, "Station-to-Station" will take some 
planning and rehearsal. Enlist the help of other teachers and aides 
and practice at least once before conducting this activity. 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , engaged, fiance, spouse abuse, separation. 
Advanced Structures . That's against the laW. 

Vari ations 

Present a slide show or a videotape of a real or simu'^ated formal 
American wedding ceremony. 

Appendix 

handout: wedding ceremony, page 403 
picture sequence: getting married, page 404 
handout: marriage certificate, page 405 

Concerns 

Assure your students that newcomers to the U.S. do not have to adopt 
American attitudes about marriage and divorce. It ir important for 
them to be familiar with attitudes and customs they will encounter 
so that they can better understand them and make choices appropriate 
for themselves. 

The issues of spouse abuse and divorce can be very sensitive issues 
for both refugees and Americans. It is important that students under- 
stand that current laws are designed to protect the personal safety 
and security of al 1 people. 
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Bits 



, Max*i*iage is a sacred and important event in 

and Pieces people's lives. In the U.S.:, cls in other 
Qovntries^ people take max*riage very seriously. They expect a lot 
from marriage. They expect Zove^ respect and kindness — and they 
expect to stay together forever. 

^Most people in the U.S. do get married. Those who get divorced 
usually get married again wi-thin 5 years. 

^People considering when and whom to marry think about love^ trusty 
jobs and family. They also must understand the need to follow 
basic laws and regulations. 

^Each of the SO states has its own laws regulating marriage. When 
two people decide to get married^ they must apply for a marriage 
license. In some states^ a blood^test or medical check-up is re- 
quired before a license can be granted. AlsOj in some states the 
couple must be 18 or older. If they are younger^ they need their 
parents^ approval. Other states let younger people marry without 
their parents^ approval. In every state ^ the law does not allow 
marriage to close relatives or more than one wife or husbayid at 
a time. 

^ There is not just one correct way to get married — one traditional 
practice. Many ethnic or religious groups have their own special 
practices. It is necessary to check with local officials or 
service providers before deciding what steps you need to take to 
get married in your state. 

^Here is one example of a possible legal procedure for getting 
married. 

Joe and Betty plan to get married. They: 

go to a doctor's office for a blood testj 
the test is required in their state. 

- take the examination certificate to City Hall 
to apply for a marriage license; they show 
proof of age and pay the required fee. 

- go to the Justice of the Feace^ schedule on 
appointment^ return with a friend as a wit- 
nessj complete the ceremony and sign the 
marriage certificate. 

They are now considered husband and wife. 

The wedding ceremony caa take placr* anywhere: at 
homey in a place of worship^ at City Hall^ in a 
parky on a boat. The ceremony must be performed 
and the marriage certificate must be signed by a 
member of the clergy ^ a judge^ a court clerks a 
Justice of the Peace or other individual with 
that legal power. 

— ^ 
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a 



ry>any Amerioan max^vzageLj 1>ol^' h isbarid aytd wtfe work either* 
because of choice or -'aanomic ?: eU. Both may share in taking cave 
of ths ' 'IdVim mid the home. 



^TheVi. cTj^e people who live together without being married. Butj 
th/?y vepresent a very Za^x) percentage of aoupZes in the- U,S, 
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Spouse Abuse . Spouse abuse laws are designed to protect the safety 
of all individuals. There are laws to prevent spouse abuse or to 
punish the abuser if prevention if not possible. 

There are laws that require the abuser to stay away from the 
family until the case is resolved. Sometimes the abuser can be 
arrested. 

Many cormrunities have ^'shelters'' for abused spouses. People can 
contact them by phone for safe^ secret lodging and assistance. 
(Shelters are listed in the telephone book.) 

Spouse abuse is a serious offense and neighbors who see or hear 
family disturbances may report them to the police. 

Divorce . Divorce may be more common in the U.S. than it is in some 
other societies. It can still be a painful^ difficult and complex 
experience. 

Some situations which may lead to divorce: 

- adultery 

- failure to provide support 
for the family 

- alcohol or drug abuse 

- spouse or child abuse 

- changing roles and expectations 
of men and women 

- inferti lity 



19 
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Children do not ^^elong'' to the man or the woman. 
However J it is more oormon for women to retain 
custody of the children after divorce. Men may 
ask for custody* The court makes the final 
decision. Divorce loDs often change^ and they 
may be different in every state. 

Divorce, may be expensive — especially if monthly 
child support payments are required as part of 
a divorce settlement. 
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Lesson 28 
A Multi- Ethnic Society 

"I hear so many different languages. Am I really in the U.S.?" 

The United States can be compared to a "mixed salad" containing many in- 
dividual ingredients with distinctive characteristics, yet all ^ixed to- 
gether In this lesson, students identify differences between and among 
people in the U.S. and describe how living in a multi-ethmc society may 
affect their lives. 



r vf'":. 




Ob|ectives 



The students will be able: 



- to describe the variety of ethnic groups in the students' native 

country and in the U.S. 

- to identify some differences between and among people in the U.S. 

(including dress, language, race, religion, etc.) 

- to describe the effects of living in a multi-ethnic society in 

terms of integration, segregation, cooperation and conflict. 
. to identify some causes of ethnic conflict and possible solutions 
to those conflicts. 
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Rationale 

Refugees who resettle in the United States join millions of 
others who have come to the U.S. in search of freedom, human 
rights and a better life. They bring with them — as did all the 
groups before--customs , rituals, dress and language unique to 
their ethnic groups. When cultures meet, they may come together 
in harmony or they may collide. People can prepare themselves 
to take advantage of the richness of a multi-cultural environ- 
ment — to understand and avoid or resolve cultural conflicts — by 
clarifying their own attitudes and by developing problem- solving 
skills- 



Skills 

identifying problems clarifying attitudes 

solving problems 

Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


pictures of Americans* 
map: students' native country 
map: refugee camp* 
newsprint and marker 
puppets 

map: the world 
paper dolls 

case studies: ethnic conflict* 
"Different Situation" flashcards* 


15-20 per class 
1 per class 
1 per class 

2- 4 each per class 
4-8 per class 

1 per cl ass 
as needed 

3- 4 per class 
14 per class 


la 
2 

3a 
3a 

3a, 3b 

3b 

3b 

3c 

4 



* preparation needed before class 



Languase 



Vocabul arv 


Literacy 


Where are you from? 
I ' m from 

What languages do you speak? 
I speak 

How long have you been here? 
I've been here 


(name of native 
country) 

American Indian 

Asian 

black 

Chinese 

Hispanic 

Mexican 

white 


(name of 
native 
country) 

(name of 
own ethnic 
group) 
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AcCivltiei 



CRAFTS 



p . 



SoUU, 
k \TcHGN 




Pre-Test 



Assessment 



2 

Cultural 
Exploration 




3 

Ethnic 
Relations 



~X N D \ A N 



Roo^ 



F ReN CH 



Estimated Time 

all levels: 
1-2 days 



1 Pre-Test 



a Pictures, 



Students identify some differences between and among 
the U.S. 



people in 

- Before the students arrive, post a variety of pictures of Ameri- 
cans of different racial and ethnic backgrounds around the room. 
The pictures can be drawings or from newspapers and magazines. 
They should show people doing a variety of different activities, 
wearing different clothing or eating different kinds of food. 

- Ask the students to walk around the room, study the pictures and 
look for as many differences as they can among the people in the 
pictures (e.g. hair or skin color, job, type of housing, facial 
expression). It may help to review one picture together so that 
the students understand the task. 

- Have the class form one group and ask them to describe all the 
differences they noted. List their findings on the blackboard. 
Go through all the pictures again — this time asking if the people 
in the pictures are American. How can the students tell? Explain 
that all of the people in the pictures live in the United States, 
and that the students will also be part of this multi-ethnic so- 
ciety very soon. 

b Terms . Students define vocabulary words related to ethnicity and 
race . 

- Write each of the following words on the blackboard, one at a time 
Ask the students to sviggest definitions of each word. Rev'ew and 
refine each definition with the class. 



EKLC 



RACE 



CONFLICT 



ETHNIC GROUP 
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2 Cultural Exploration 



Variety at Home , Students describe the variety of ethnic groups in 
their native country. 

- Post a map of the students* native country. Ask the students to 
name the different ethnic groups in their homeland. With the map 
as a guide, ask students to answer the following questions about 
one of the ethnic groups mentioned: 

* In what parts of the country do they live? 

* What do they do? What are their occupations? 

* What country did they come from originally? When? Why? 

* What language do they speak? 

* What special customs do they have? (festivals, dances) 

* What kind of food do they eat? 

* How do they get along with other ethnic groups in 

the country? 

* Were there ever any conflicts between the group and 

others? What kinds of conflicts? How did they 
start? How were they resolved? 

- Ask the questions about other ethnic groups mentioned. 



3 Ethnic Relations 



Variety Abroad . Students identify some causes of ethnic conflict 
and possible solutions to those conflicts in the refugee camp. 

- Have the students fom four groups. Explain that they will now 
focus on life in the refugee camp. Post a map of the refugee camp 
and ask students to name the ethnic groups living in the camp. 

• Where do they live? What languages do they speak? How do they 
get along with each other? 

- Ask each g^oup to tell a story — either real or imaginary — involving 
two or more ethnic groups in the camp. Give the students 10-15 
minutes to prepare their stories. They can present them using 
drawings or puppets (see Techniques). 

- Lead a discussion focusing on the events depicted in the stories. 
Were there any conflicts? What were they? What caused the pro- 
blems? How were they or could they have" been solved? How could 
they have been avoided? Was there any cooperation between the 
groups? What does one group generally believe about another 
group? Why? 
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b In the U,S,A , Students describe the variety of ethnic groups in 
the U.S. 

- Refer students to the ''Pre-Test" activity, in which they noted 
differences among Americans. Ask them to name some different 
ethnic groups in the United States. List their responses on the 
blackboard. Ask if there are different ethnic groups among the 
white Americans. Why did these different people come to the U.S.? 

- Give a brief overview of U.S. immigration history to the class, 
using a world map, puppets or paper dolls to illustrate the story. 

c Conflict . Students identify some causes of ethnic conflict and 
possible solutions to those conflicts in the U.S. 

- Present Case Studies (see Techniques) involving ethnic conflict 
in the United States. After each story is presented, have the 
students identify the problems, the cause of the problems and 
specific ways in which these problems could have been avoided or 

. resolved. 

* Many refugees who v;ere fishermen in their native country 
resettled in "fishing" towns along the coast. The new 
arrivals were very successful at catching large amounts 
of fish. The local people became upset, saying that 
the refugees weren't following the fishing regulations 
In that area, and were cheating other people out of 
their own fishing system. When they came to work one 
day, the refugees discovered some of their boats. had 
been burned. 

* Two refugee women were talking to each other one after- 
noon, discussing the big city that has become their new 
home in the U.S. They noted that their city has "too 
many" [ETHNIC GROUPl people. Both said they thought 
those people are "crazy" because they speak "strange" 

English and because they are so (loud, big, small, 

etc.). They said they heard those people were respon- 
sible for robberies that had taken place in their 
community lately, and they agreed not to let their 
children play with children of that ethnic group. 

- Present the second case a second time, reversing the roles so that 
two people of another ethnic group are discussing and criticizing 
refugees of your students* ethnic group. Follow-up with questions 
comparing the two situations. 

- Vary this by inviting a guest to be interviewed (another teacher, 
supervisor or friend). Explain that you will act as a television 
reporter, and the guest will relate information about ethnic con- 
flicts in his or her community. Conduct the interview in front 

of the class. After the interview, have students identify the 
conflicts and proceed as above. 
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4 Assessment 



a Different Situations , Students describe the effects of living in a 
multi-ethnic society in terms of integration, segregation, coopera- 
tion and conflict. 

- Write the following situations on flashcards. Have the students 
form pairs. Distribute two of each situation card to the class-- 
with each pair of students getting one card. Allow time for the 
pairs to discuss and agree on answers to the written questions. 

- Read the first situation to the class. Ask the two pairs of stu- 
dents who worked on that situation to report their answers. If 
the pairs present different responses, have them explain and defend 
their different perspectives. Encourage questions and discussion 
from classmates. Continue with the remaining situations. 

Situations : 

* Would you like to move into a neighborhood in which 
all of your neighbors are from your ethnic group? 
Why or why not? 

* If you moved into a new apartment and discovered that 
most of your neighbors speak languages (not English) 
you don't understand, how would you feel? Would you 
try to jcommunicate with them? How? What would you do? 

* Many people are proud of their cultural heritage. Do 
you think they should tell other people about their 
culture and about their pride in it? 

* Do you think people should be allowed to stay home 
from school to celebrate their ethnic holidays even 
if the majority of students don't celebrate that 
holiday? Why or why not? 

* Would you consider it wrong if some ethnic groups 
were not allowed to live in parts of your neighbor- 
hood? Why or why not? 

* Would you let your son and daughter marry someone from 
a different ethnic group? Give reasons. 

* Do you think that people who speak another language 
should speak only English after they arrive in the 
U.S.? Will you allow your children to speak English 
at home? Will you? 

b Song . Students sing a song about ethnic relations in the U.S. and 
analyze its meaning. 

- "^each the song, "America," from the musical. West Side Story . (See 
Appendix for song lyrics and see Techniques.) Define new vocabulary 
words. Have students identify and explain the two attitudes pre- 
sented. Why might these people feel the way they do about ethnic 
relations in the U.S.? 
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Notes 

Preparation 



If you choose to conduct an interview in the "Conflict" activity, 
rehearse ahead of time with your partner. 

When collecting pictures for the "Pre-Test" activity, be sure to in- 
clude pictures of people who look similar to your students. 



Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , race, ethnic group, conflict, ethnic conflict, 
prejudice, customs, religion, immigrant, refugee 

Advanced Structures . What's your native language? How many languages 
do you speak? What's your ethnic background? 



Variations 

Present a slide show of different types of people in the United 
.States, Try to include people of various ethnic and racial groups. 

Invite several American guests to visit your classroom. Allow stu- 
dents time to interview them about their ethnic backgrounds. 

This lesson is the first of a three-part series including Lessons 29, 
"Refugees in the U.S." and 30, "Preserving Your Culture." Activities 
in those lessons may be applicable to this lesson as well. 



Appendix 

handout: song lyrics, page 406 



Concerns 

Refugees may have heard "horror" stories from friends and relatives 
about their interactions with people of other ethnic groups in the 
U.S. Racial and ethnic tensions do exist. You can emphasize, 
however, that not every one experiences these particular conflicts 
and that cooperation and understanding may be possible through 
community groups or individual action. 
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Bits and Pieces The Society . The United States 

is a mutti-ethnia society. For 
reasons as diverse as famine^ war or threat of war^ 
naticrat disasters and political or religious persecu- 
tion^ people have emigrated from their countries 
over the past three hundred years to look for a 
better or more secure life in what is now the 
United States of America. The notable except 
tion is black Americans — originally brought 
to America as slaves. All of these immigrant 
people J along with the original inhdbiiants 
of the land that became the U.S.^ the Native 
Americans (American Indians) and many Mexicans^ 
have contributed to the ethnic diversity that 
marks the United States. All have brought and 
shared aspects of their rich culticral heritage 
(religions J foodj festivals ^ language ^ music^^ 
etc. ) with the rest of American society. 

Diversity . Immigrants have traditionally^ 

settled in ethnic communities in the 

nation's large cities. In any large city 

in the U.S.^ one can find a variety of 

ethnic foodsy foreign languages^ cultural 

festivals y religious ceremonies ^ inter- 
national music and more. Many irrmi^ 

grants choose to maintain certain 

aspects of their cultia^e^ and sometimes 

teach th^ to their children or share 

them with the surrounding commtmity. 

Others reject much of their cultural 

heritage and try to adopt ^^American" 

ways. Others decide what to adopt 

and adapt but retain aspects of 

their own culture that 

^ ^ ^ ax»e most important to 

RONGr y them. 



< 



B o o 



MEXT 





Ethnic 
Groups , 



a) American 
f Indian: many 
tribes 
^b) Asian: Chi^ 
nesej South-- 
east Asian^ 
etc. 

c) Black: 
/American^ 
"^Afri can J West 
Indian J etc. 
d) Hispanic: Puerto 
^ Rican^ South Ameri^ 
can J etc. 

e) Mexican 

f) White: Irishj 
French^ Ita lian^ 
Russian J German j e tc . 

g) Middle Eastern: 
Arabi Cj Iranian j e tc . 
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Definitions 



Race 

Division of himan kind 
sheading aommon pZysiaaZ 
aharaateristiasj de- 
aaendants from a aorrmon 
group. 



Ethnic Group 

Division of people 
sharing aommon dress j 
customs and languages. 



Conflict 

Fight; incompatibility s 
opposition; problem. 



Ethnic Conflict 

Incompatibility or fight 
between or among ethnic 
groups based on ethnic 
factors* 



Pre^ii Hce 

Bias (in favor or 
against); hatred or 
objection without 
reason. 



^ Ethnic Conflict . Ethnic conflict 
usually occurs when members of a 
pa-yticular ethnic group feel they 
are being treated unfairly^ either 
socially^ econanically j legally or 
politically. Displays of prejudice 
Jieighten the feelings of discomfort^ 
prejudices may make them feel that the un- 
or related to their membership in their 

Ethnic conflict can easily erupt from such 



dismay or anger. The 
fairness is based on 
specific ethnic group 
circumstances. 

^ Prejudice . People acquire racial and ethnic prejudices over a 
period of time and in a variety of ways. Whether they acquire 
those prejudices from friends * stories ^ movies^ television or their 
own experiences y these feelings can be dangerous. People with 
prejudices tend to act unfairly and judge all jrf^ 
people in a certain group with preconceived 
expectations and perhaps anger > 
or fear. They don't give 
individuals a chance to be 
accepted as individuals. 




^ New arrivals to the United States 
often come with preconceived or negative 
ideas about certain racial or ethnic groups 
tJiey are likely to encounter. The new 
arrivals^ in tum^ may very possibly 
suffer the consequences of prejudice 
displayed against them. All of this 
can lead to ethnic conflict that is 
not beneficial to anyone. 



8 




Equal Rights . 

All legal residents of 
the United States (e.g. 
refugees^ immigrants^ minori- 
ties^ womenj men^ citizens ^ 
etc. ) are guaranteed the 
same rights and protec- 
tion. 
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Planning 



VARIETY 
IS THE 
SPICF 
OF LIFE 
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Lesson 29 
Refugees in the U.S. 

"Why do those people act that way?" 

One action may be seen as appropriate and nice in one culture and offensive 
in another culture. In this lesson, students identify causes of inter- 
cultural conflict and describe nossible solutions to the problems. 




Ob|e€tives The students will be able: 

- to identify common causes of conflict between the students' own 

and other ethnic groups in the U.S. 

- to describe possible means of avoiding or resolving cultural 

misunders'^^ndings or conflicts. 
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Rationale 

Whenever immigrants come to the U,S,, they bring with them a rich 
cultural heritage. However, some customs practiced by their 
ethnic group may be misunderstood by others in their new society. 
Newcomers are confronted with customs that may seem strange to; 
them, as well. Cultural misunderstandings can lead to conflicts. 
By developing an understanding of some of the roots of ethnic 
conflict, and developing skills to avoid or resolve those con- 
flicts, people can become more confident in sharing their own 
cultural background and in asking about others' cultural practices. 



Skills 

clarifying attitudes 
identifying problems 
solving problems 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


char-" : refugee arrival statistics* 


1 per class 


1 


map: United States 


1 per class 


1 


newsprint 


12 oer class 


2 


puppets, dolls, pictures 


as desired 


3 


pictures: cross- cul tural i nci dents* 


3 per class 


4 



* preparation needed before class 



Langfjage 



ERIC 



Vocabulary 


Literacy 


I am from 
I speak 

Where are you from? 

What languages do you speak? 


problem 
the same 
different 
refugee 


(names of ethnic 
groups) 

(names of languages) 
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Activities 






2 

Cul tural 
Exploration 



3 

Real 
Stories 





Iftfllfllllfi 
iiMiiiMlil 



Estimated Time 

all levels: 
1 day 



1 Pre-Test 



a Variety of Refugees . Students name various groups of refugees in 



- If teaching this after Lesson 28, "A Multi-Ethnic Society," review 
the ethnic groups in the U.S. Ask students to name as many groups 
of refugees as they can. Present a chart with statistics of refu- 
gee arrivals in the U.S. from different regions of the world. 
(See Appendix: Reference to Books and Materials). 

- Show a map of the U.S. Ask students to name and locate states 
with the largest numbers of refugees from their region of the 
world. (See Appendix: Reference to Books and Materials). 



2 Cultural Exploration 



Feelings: Here and There . Students describe some attitudes toward 



- Have the class form four groups. Ask each group to list on a sheet 
of paper some of the feelings they think people in their country of 
asylum have about refugees. Have each group present their list and 
suggest why they think people feel that way about refugees. 



- Ask the same four groups to record how they think Americans will 
feel about their presence in the U.S. Allow students to explain 



the U.S. 



refugees. 




Ask the groups to list how they would 
feel if 20,000 people from their coun- 
try of first asylum became refugees 
and escaped to the students* native 
country. What might be the effects 
on the economy, jobs, food and water, 
etc? 
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and share stories they have heard from friends or relatives in the 
U.S. regarding attitudes of Americans towards refugees. 



3 Real Stories 



Conflicts. Students identify common causes of ethnic conflicts and 
describe possible ways to avoid or resolve such conflicts and mis- 
understandings. 

- Present the following as Case Studies, Role Plays or Open-Ended 
Stories (see Techniques). Use names, nationalities and ethnic 
groups appropriate for your class. 

- When discussing possible resolutions of these conflicts, describe 
Mutual Assistance Associations and their functions as possible sup- 
port groups in solving cross-cultural conflicts. 

A. On ' s first day in the U.S. he goes to his sponsor's house 

for dinner. On the table are knives but no spoons. Dinner is 
a big round piece of bread with red sauce and white cheese 
melted on it. Also, there is a bowl with uncooked lettuce, 

tomatoes, carrots, onions and green peppers. ^ ^ doesn't 

know what the food is or how to eat it. He tells himself that 
he will never eat with Americans again. 

What food did the family serve? 

How did feel about the food on the table? 

How did _ feel about his sponsor? 
How could this problem be resolved? 
How could this problem have been avoided? 



★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 




B. In city X there are special housing projects for low-income 

people. The government helps pay some of the rent so the occu- 
pants pay very little. As more ^ refugees arrived in city 

X, the population in the housing projec*:s changed. There used 

to be mostly people [NAME ONE ETHNIC GROUP] in one housing 

area where the refugees were moving. Both the original occupants 
and the refugees were looking for low-rent housing and jobs in 

the city, and it was hard to find housing and jobs. The 

people saw that the refugees were receiving special cash assis- 
tance from the U.S. government. They also saw the refugees 
living with many people in one small apartment and buying cars 
and televisions. The refugees complained to each other about 
their neighbors' music and language which they couldn't under- 
stand. Sometimes, the refugees would come home and find their 
apartments had been robbed or windows had been broken. Some- 



id 
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times there were fights between the two groups. 

* What was the conflict? 

* How did the._^ people feel when they saw the 

refugees buying cars and T.V.s? 

* How could this conflict be resolved? 

* How could this conflict have been avoided? 

^ and her family had been in the U.S. five months. She had 
a job and the family could afford to move to a little house 

with a yard and a garden. liked to work in the garden 

and leave the doors and windows open while her food was cooking 
inside. Her neighbors were friendly at first, but then they 
started avoiding her and complaining to each other about the 
strange smells coming from her house. Her children came home 
from school feeling upset because their classmates teased them 
about the smells in their home. 

* Vihat was the conflict? 

* What did the neighbors think about and her family? 

* What did think about her neighbors? * 

* What happened "to 's children?^ Why? 

* How could this conflict be resolved? 

* How could this conflict have been avoided? 

* What might Americans consider "strange smells?" 




was 17 years old. He came to the U.S. with his parents 

and four sisters and brothers. He started school as soon as he 
arrived in the United States. He was living in Oregon and 
during one school vacation, he traveled south to California to 
visit some friends from his native country. While there, he 
met someone he liked very much and they decided to get married. 
When he >^eturned, he asked his sponsor for $2,000 and two pigs 
to give to the girl's parents. The sponsor said no and didn't 

come to visit as often as before. was very anary 

and hurt. 

* What was the conflict? 

* How did the sponsor feel when asked him for 

the money? 

* How did feel at the end? Why? 

* How could this conflict be resolved? 

* How could this conflict have been avoided? 
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4 Assessment 



What Do You See ? Students say as much as they can about a picture, 

- Do a Picture Description activity (see Techniques). Post one picture 
showinn a scene with refugees in the U,S, (See Appendix for pictures.) 

- Ask students to imagine that the people in the picture are from 
their ethnic group. Have them make statements about the pictuv^e. 
What do you see? Who are the other people in the picture? What 
are they doing? How are they acting towards one another? How do 
they feel about each other? How do you know? 

- Continue with two or three other pictures having students identify 
the intercul tural feelings or relationships expressed in the pictures 
and possible reasons for people to feel that way towards each other. 
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Notes 



Preparation 

Statistics documenting refugee arrivals and state population figures 
are updated periodically in Refugee Reports (see Appendix). 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , conflict, names of countries and languages 
spoken there. 

Advanced Structures . What should I do? 
Variations 

This lesson is the second of a three-part series including Lessons 
28, "A Multi-Ethnic Society" and 30, "Preserving Your Culture." 
Activities in those lessons may be applicable to this lesson as well. 

Appendix 

posters: cross-cultural incidents, page 432 
Concerns 

Some students may not be aware that people of many races and national 
ties come to the U.S. as refugees. There have always been many "new" 
groups of people experiencing the process of cultural adjustment. 

For as long as they have been in refugee camps, the students may 
have been treated as "special" people witn "special" problems. When 
they arrive in the U.S., refugees may assume that people will treat 
them with a certain "priority" or "understanding" of their situation. 
In fact, very many people in the U.S. are not aware of the refugee 
situation while others are hostile to the newcomers. When the refu- 
gees' expectations of special treatment are not met by reality, ad- 
justment problems may occur. 
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Bits and Pieces ^ There are many groicps of refugees in the U.S. 

Refugees have arrived from: 

* Africa 

* Asia 

* Eastern Europe 

* Latin America 

* Neojp East 

* Soviet Union 

There are refugees in all fifty states. 
o 

For newcomers to a new cultural environment many things will be 
tmfamiliar. Often^ other people don^t realize that someone is 
feeling confused or disturbed. It is important to ASK for infoxma- 
tiony advice or assistance^ in order to build a better understand- 
ing of one^s new cultural surroundings. 




Neighbors^ friends y relatives and community service providers are 
all sources of help and support. Mutual Assistance Associations 
are also sources of information and assistance. 



Mutual Assistance Associations 



MAAs may be staffed by volun- 
teers or paid workers* Their 
funding may come from govern- 
ment program money or from 
donations and fund-raising 
events » Funding for these 
programs may not always be 
constant. There for e^ services 
offered may vary* 



MAAs are refugee self-help groups that provide mutual svcpport and 
preservation of culture for one or more ethnic groups involved in 
the Association. MAAs vary widely in organization and function. 

^ Some are organized by one ethnic or nationality group. 
Others are organized by refugees from a particular 
region in the world (e.g. Southeast Asia^ Latin America). 

^ Groups may be mainly social^ educational/ cultural 
re ligious^ professional or political in focus. 



* Other groups of people with distinct needs (e.g. senior 
citizens^ veterans^ women^ students^ unaccompanied 
refugees) have organized their own MAAs. 
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There have always been 
refugees in the world. People 
Ivxoe been ori the move^ 
seeking safety^ security^ 
freedom and expanded opportim^ 
ities for themselves and their fam^ 
Hies for a long^ long time. Refugees 
have been coming to what is now the 
U.S. for htcndreds of years. 



A REFUGEE IS: a person who fled his or her country 
owing to a well-founded fear of persecution for reasons 
of racey reZigion^ nationality or political opinion and 
who is unable to return. 





Their arrivals have been 
met with Qoy^ concern^ dis- 
interest or hostility. While many 
people in the U.S. have been involved 
and interested in helping refugees adjust 
to life in their new country ^ others have 
been unaware of who the refugees are and 
why they came to the U.S. Still others 
have been antagonistic or unfriendly per- 
haps believing that refugees receive 
special privileges or take scarce 
jobs and housing. 



Refugees have made 
many fine contributions to 
American society in a variety of 
areas (the arts^ politics^ education^ 
etc.). In facty some people who 
were refugees have become 
quite well known. 
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Lesson 30 
Preserving Your Culture 

"Mom, why don't you wear blue jeans like Johnny's mother does? You look 
like you're still in the old country." 

Some refugees will adopt many parts of American culture, and not keep 
parts of their own. Others will choose different patterns of cultural 
adjustment. In this lesson, students will identify some of the elements 
of "culture" in order to be able to better decide how they want to inte- 
grate American culture with their own. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to provide information about one's own cultural background and 

traditions. 

- to identify ways to preserve one's culture in the U.S. 
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Rationale 



Once they resettle in the United States, refugees will be living 
surrounded by a different culture (or different cultures). By 
identifying aspects of their traditional culture that they want 
to preserve and finding ways to continue those practices in the 
U,S., people can give themselves a sense of security or famili- 
arity in the midst of all that is new around them. They can also 
add to the cultural richness and dynamism of the U.S. 



SkiEls 

assessing ^^^^ ' explaining 
determining orities performing 



Materials 



Item 


Quantity 


Activity 


newspri nt 




4 per cl ass 


3b, 3c 


felt marker 




2 per class 


3b, 3c 


fl ashcards: 


proverbs* 


1 set per cl ass 


3d 


fl ashcards: 


blank 


5-10 per class 


3d 



* preparation needed before class 



Language 



Vocabul ary 


Literacy 


Can I do this in the U.S.? 
Is it OK in the U.S.? 


hoi iday 
song 
dance 
food 
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UVPER 51NU51A 



TONIGHT 



DAY 



Activities 




Assessment 




■if- 




1 Pre-Test 



Cul ture , 
cul ture. 



Students list things that they think are part of their 



- The dav before this lesson. Brainstorm with the students (see Tech- 
niques) a list of aspects of their culture. The list might include: 



- Ask the students to bring items or stories that are part of their 
cultural traditions to class the following day. 



2 Cultural Exploration 



a Cultural Identity , . Students provide information about their culture, 
and demonstrate some cultural practices. 

- Have students display, demonstrate and/or explain aspects of their 
culture relating to the items they bring to class (in response to 
the previous day's request). They may want to sing ^bngs, tell 
stories or folktales, share some food or perform a special cere- 
mony. 

- If possible, involve several classes of different cultural groups. 
Students move from classroom to classroom participating in the 
demonstrations or simply watch and listen. 

- Ask specific clarification questions about each item shown or 



* clothing and jewelry 

* dances and song 

* handicrafts 

* tools 

* food 

* architecture 

* musical instruments 



* religious beliefs and practices 

* history 

* social customs 

* child birth 

* practices 

* holidays 

* attitudes 

* ways of relating to people 
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used and each aspect of their culture mentioned or explained. 

Hi 





b Proverbs > Students memorize some American proverbs and say some 
of their own proverbs in order to share aspects of both cultures, 

- Present a proverb. Exolain or 
elicit the expl anatation from 
the students, 

- Ask students to give a proverb 

on the same topic from their 
culture. 



Have students create dialogues 
in which they use the proverb 
in an appropriate way. 

Continue with other proverbs. 



Don't count your 
chickens before they 
hatch. 



3 Cultural Adaptation 



a Changes . Students identify changes in their practice of traditional 
cultural behaviors since coming to the country of asylum, and possi- 
ble changes upon resettling in the U.S. 

- Ask students to identify things that have changed regarding their 
cultural practices since coming to the refugee camp. 

* Do you still dress the way you did in your native 

country? Why or why not? 

* Do you still practice your religion? Why or why not? 

* How do you feel about the changes that have taken place? 

- Ask students to identify possible changes regarding their cultural 
practices once they are in the U.S. 

* Will you be able to wear what you wore in your 

native country? Why or why not? 

* Will you be able to practice your religion? 

* Will you be able to eat traditional foods? 

* How do you feel about these possible changes? 

b For the Children . Students determine priorities concerning aspects 
of their culture they want their children to preserve. 
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Have the class form two groups. Distribute newsprint and a felt 
marker to each group. Ask the students to answer the following 
questions by drawing or writing on the newsprint: 

* Once you are in the U.S., what will you teach your 

children about life in (students* native 

country)? Be specific! 

* What is important for them to know about being a 

member of your ethnic*group? 

* What is important for them to know how to do? 

* What are the most important things? Less "important? 

* How will you teach them? 



- Have each group present and explain its list or drawings to the 
other group. 

- Offer information about resources in some communities in the U.S. 
for maintaining cultural practices (e.g. ethnic community centers. 
Mutual Assistance Associations). 

c For Yourself . Students identify ways in which to preserve their 
culture in the U.S. 

- Follow the procedure of the previous activity. Ask: 

* Which parts of your culture will you probably want to 

preserve in the U.S.? 

* Which parts are most important. to you? Less : important? 

* How will you be able to preserve those aspects of 

your culture?^ 

- Offer additional suggestions such as sharing holidays, other cel- 
ebrations or cultural events with interested neighbors and friends 
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4 Assessment 



Choose a Ceremony ^ Students demonstrate a traditional cultural prac- 
tice and explain the practice to interested neighbors and friends in 
a simulated situation. 

- Have the class form two groups. Ask each group to choose one tradi- 
tional cultural practice related to a particular holiday or social 
event (e.g. New Year, marriage) that they would like to preserve 

in the U.S. They plan, demonstrate and then explain that practice 
to the other group. The students in the other group act as American 
neighbors, sponsors or friends, asking clarification questions along 
the way. 

- Vary this by involving several classes. Each class can present one 
ceremony or practice and the teachers (and supervisors and other 
guests) can act as the interested neighbors and friends. 
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Notes 

Preparation 

Be sure to ask the students (a day ahead of the lesson) to bring 
items representing aspects of their culture to the class. 

American proverbs can be found in the ESL Miscellany , Pro-Lingua 
Associates. (See Appendix). 

Language 

Advanced Vocabulary , culture, customs, traditionfal ) , preserve. 

Advanced Structures . We do this (every day, sometimes, on New Year 
Day). 

Variations 

See Lesson 23, "Family Structures," Activity 3b, It can be presented 
as part of Activity 3b in this lesson. 

This is the third of e. three-part series including Lesson 28, "A 
Multi-Ethnic Society" and Lesson 29, "Refugees in the U.S." Activ- 
ities in both those lessons can be used in thi s lesson as well. 

Show a videotape or slide show of people of the students* cultural 
background performing some traditional practices while in the U.S. 

Concerns 

It's helpful to remind students that regardless of how many elements 
of American culture they adopt, they will always retain elements of 
their own culture. 

Be sure to mention that it is only through their efforts that ethnic 
festivals and celebrations can be organized and take place. 
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Bits and Pieces 




2 

OvQV time J 
refugees will 
adopt some ele- 
ments of Ameviocm 
^ultux'e as their 
own J modify and vhen 
dopt other elements 
d completely re* 
oect other 
fcspeots. 



/ 



^C icttural Ad^justment involves CHOICE'- 
choosing what aspects of one 's tra-- 
ditional culture to maintain^ adapt 
or discard^ and choosing what as- 
pects of one 's new cultural en- 
sj^'^ vironment to adopts adapt or 
reject for oneself. 



There are many aspects of American 
culture that may seem strange or 
disagreeable to newcomers to the 
U.S. 




Refugees will also be choosing (con- 
sciously or sub-consciously) parts of 
their culture that they wish to adapt to 
fit in more with their surrounding socie- 
i^y^ ccnd aspects of their culture that 
they i^eel are no longer appro-- 

priate or important C'? 
for them. 



Refugees 
^can do any- 
'thing in the 
U.S. that 
they did in 
their native 
country^ as 
long as it- 
is not 
illegal and 
does not 
interfere 
with the 
rights of 
other people. 



People 
cannot 
^sume that the 
^ultwt}e as a whole 
^will support or rein-- 
force the values y 
beliefs^ etc. they 
try to instill 
in their 
children 
at home.^ 

^mono lithic 



The 



I- 



It 



^allows for variety^ 
'options and choices. 
There is no cultural '^norm" 
but a i'ange of norms. People 
will have to fight the surrounding 
culture (s) to uphold the family 
and cultural values they believe 
are worth preserving. 



8 



The key word is CHOICE. 
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10 



^Children are exposed to many new Qulttiral 
pressures in the U.S.j particularly from class- 
mates and playmates. The children may have a different cultural 
identification from that of their parents. This does not necessar- 
ily mean they will become ^'instant Americans. " It does mean pax*- 
ents may have to help the children feel a sense of cultural pride. 
They could offer their children the opportunity to study their 
native dance or language at an ethnic community center. Compromise 
may be helpful so children don^t totally reject their traditional 
culture. For instance^ both English and the native language could 

spoken at home^ and both traditional and American foods could be 
served. 

It will be more difficult to preserve all aspects of their culture 
in the U.S.y prj*ticularly if refugees live in an area with few 
other members of their cultural group. These offer some help: 



11 



Ethnvo 
Centers 



holiday and 

religious 

celebrations 

native 

language 

yxative 

cooking and 

dance 

classes 



Neighbove and 
Relativea 



sharing 

holiday 

celebrations 

sharing 

folktales^ 

songsj etc. 



Libraries 



picture 

books 

books 

about 

history^ 

geography^ 

folktales J 

etc. 



Mutual Aaaiat" 
once Aaaocui'* 
tions 



- refugee self- 
help organiz- 
ations 

- political^ 
socialj 
religious or 
professional 
meetings 



IS 



'Americans may not understand many aspects of the 
refugees^ culture. It might be possible^ however^ 
for refugees to express their culture and traditions 
through local ethnic festivals. 
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Ethnic Celebrations : 

Many Americans participate in ethnic festi 
vale throughout the year. Some examples: 

* St. Patrick^ 8 Day 
Chinese New Year 

* Mardi Gras 
Cinao de Mayo 

^ Oktoberfest 
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Simulation 



This simulation requires a large room which can be divided into six sta- 
tions and English speakers who can work at each station. Students make 
appointments and give their medical histoty. They see a "doctor," fill 
a prescription at a "pharmacy" and pay their bills. The simulation pro- 
vides a context for understanding some aspects of the U.S. heelth care 
system. Students gain confidence in their ability to use medical fa- 
cilities despite limited skills in English. 




Objectives The students will be able: 

- to read and dial a telephone number correctly. 

- to make an appointment to see a doctor, stating name, illness 

and telephone number. 

- to record and state one's appointment information, including 

date, time and doctor's name. 

- to give one's medical history orally or in writing. 

- to follow simple instructions during a medical examination. 

- to read, restate or demonstrate the instructions for using 

prescription medicine. 

- to pay a bill and count the change. 
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Materials 



Getting Ready 

playing board* 
number cube* 

bottlecaps (1 per student) 
information sheets* 

Station 1 

feedback sheets* 
money 

appointment slips* 
clock 
calendar 
telephones (6) 

or intercoms (3) 
small tables (6) 
chairs (6) 

partition screens (2) 
benches (20 people) 

Station 2 

table 
chair 

sign: RECEPTIONIST* 

Station 3 

large tables (2) 
benches (20 people) 
medical history forms* 
poster: medical history 
form (bilingual )* 



Station 3 (Cont.) 

pencil s 
scales (2) 

wall tape measures (2) 
signs: NO SMOKING 

WAITING ROOM* 

S tation 4 

stethoscope, thermometer, 
tongue depressor (4 each) 
prescription papers* 
tables (4) 
chairs (8) 
long benches (8) 
doors (4) 
partitions (6) 

signs: EXAMINATION ROOM* (4) 

Station 5 

table 
chair 
money 

sign: RECEPTIONIST* 

Station 6 
table 

medicine containers* (15) 
teaspoons, tablespoons (3 each) 
bottles of water (2) 
money 

sign: PHARMACY* 



preparation needed before class 



Preparations 



This simulation is best done together with English as a Second 
Language teachers who have prepared students for interactions with 
health providers during previous classes. 

It is important to conduct this activity after the students have 
studied about basic U.S. medical services and practices including: 
the importance of making and keeping appointments; kinds of personal 
health data they will be asked; common instructions given during a 
medical examination; the importance of following instructions on 
medicine labels; and, U.S. currency. 
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Gttlling Ready 



Before the students can make an appointment and visit the doc- 
tor, they must know certain information. They need to know 
what their sickness is and how long they have been ill. They 
must also know whether or not they^have medical insurance and 
how much money they have available for health care costs (e.g. 
examination or medicine). 

The following activity, which prepares students with the infor- 
mation they need, can be conducted one to three days before the 
simulation* 



Play a board game. Place the playing board on the table or floor. 
Have the students stand or sit around the board so that everyone can 
see it. Review each "square" on the board, making sure that all 
students understand the words and pictures. Distribute one infor- 
mation sheet and one bottlecap to each student. 
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Ask one student to throw the number cube and move his or her bottle- 
cap from the "start" square the number of spaces shown on the cube. 
The student then explains the information 1n the square and records 
it on the information sheet. The student moves the bottlecap to the 
square label ec' "Waiting Area #1" and waits urftil the rest of the 
students have recorded information about their sicknesses. 



The students repeat the process to find out how long they I 
sick and then move to "Waiting Area #2." They continue pT 



have been 
aying to 

to see whether or not they have medical insurance and how much money 
they have available for health care costs.* 

Instruct the students to bring the information sheets with them to 
the simulation. 



* Note: Because of time limitations, the number of participants involved 
and the students* ability, it may be necessary to eliminate the 
insurance portion from the game and the medical history form. 
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Station 1 



Instructions 

The phone's over there. 
Please take this money and 
this paper, 
(feedback sheet) 
Call the doctor. 
Make an appointment r 
Write your name , 
the date, 
the time. 




Student 
Hello. 

I need an appointment. 

I have a . 

T 



at 

(day) (time) 
My name is 



OK. 



(My telephone number is) 



W. 

Thank you. 
Goodbye. 




Receptionist 

Hello. Medical cl inic 
Can I help you? 
What's your problem? 
Can you come 

Td^fyl 

at to see Dr. 



(time) 

What's your name? Spell it please. 
What's your telephone number? 

See you . 

Good-bye. 



Literacy 

DR. TEL. (numbers) 
NAME DATE TIME 
(numbers) 
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Station a 



Instructions 

Go to the receptionist. 




Literacy 

DR. TEL. (numbers) 
NAME DATE (numbers) 
TIME (numbers) 
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Station 3 




ERIC 
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Station 4 



Instructions 

Please come in and sit down. 



Doctor 

Hello. What's the- matter? 
How long have you had 

^? 

Does this hurt? 
Let me check your eyes , 

ears 

temperature 
heartbeat 

Your temperature is . 

You have , 

Here's a prescription 

for . 

Take 2 teaspoons before meals, 

tablets after 
3/4 times a day. 




OR. L&e 



7S 




Literacy 

EXAMINATION ROOM 
PRESCRIPTION 
(medicine labels) 




Student 
Hel 1o. 

I have a 

3 days 
Yes/No. 

How many do I take? 



mucr 

How often do I take it? 
When them? 

Thank you. 



ERIC 
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Station 5 



Instructions 

Please pay before leaving 
here. 

over there, 
at that window 





Receptionist 

May I have your papers please? 

Your bill is . 

Will that be cash? 
Here's your change. 
Here's your receipt. 
Do you need another appointment? 
Down the street. Over there. 
Thank you. Good-bye. 
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Station 6 



Get the prescription filled 
this 



Pharmaci st 

May I help you? 
Just a minute, please. 
Here's the medicine. 
Please read the label. 
Do not share the medicine 

with anyone. 
That' s $ . 
Here's your change. 
Good-bye. 




doctor' 





Literacy 
PHARMACY 

(prescription labels) 
$ 

(numbers) 



Student 

Excuse me. 

Can you fill this 

prescription? 
How many do I take? 
mucn 

(I take 2 teaspoons.) 
How often do I take it? 
When 

(I take it times a 

day after meals. ) 
before 
How much is it? 
Thank you. 
Good-bye. 
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Station 1 

Collect money and feedback sheet. 
Make an appointment for a medical 
examination using the telephone. 
Record data on appointment card. 



Station 2 

Check in with the 
recepti onist. State 
name, time, reason 
for appointment 
and doctor* s name. 



RECEPTIONIST 



Station 3 

Read the medical history 
form on the wal 1 . Fil 1 
out a medical history 
form. Get weighed and 
measured when called by 
the nurse. Wait until 
called to see a doctor. 



Medical History 
Form 




WAIT HERE 
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PHARMACIST 




Station 7 
(optional ) 



Station 6 

Tell the pharmacist that- you 
need a prescription filled. 
Ask for clarification of in- 
structions on the medicine 

label. Demonstrate how 

many (much) to take. Pay 
tRe bill. 



RECEPTIONIST 



Station 5 

Present papers to 
the receptionist. 
Read the bill. Pay 
the bil 1 and count 
the change. Ask 
where the pharmacy 
is. 








Station 4 




Enter the examination room. 




Follow the doctor's instructions. 




Answer questions completely. 




Ask for information or clarifica- 




tion about the exam and the 




prescription. 






EXAMINATIOr^ 


TABLE 
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IntaractBons 



Instruct the "workers" at each station to: 

- vary their attitude toward the "patients" or customers, show- 
ing patience, annoyance, interest, indifference, etc. 

- use complicated language and speak quickly, occasionally—and 
check to see if students ask for clarification. 

Instruct some students to: 

- smoke a cigarette in the room with the NO SMOKING sign. 

- forget to bring money to the pharmacy. 

The doctors can say to some students, "You don't need medicine. You 
need an operation. It will cost $ . Do you have insurance?" 

Have a teacher approach a student after the "pharmacy" and ask to 

have some of that medicine for a headache. Note on the feedback 

sheet whether or not the student offered to share the prescription 
medicine. 



Follow-up 



Follow-up activities can be done the following day in class or indi- 
vidually at the close of the simulation. (Add one more station: 
Feedback. One teacher meets with each student as he or she finishes.) 

Steps . Have students explain the steps they went through in the 
simulation and the reasons for each activity (e.g. recording appoint- 
ment data, filling out a medical history form, demonstrating how much 
medicine to take) . 

Roles . Ask students to describe parts of the simulation for which 
they felt well prepared and parts where they need more practice. 

Feedback Sheets . Skim comments made by the station "workers." Re- 
port to the class the general and soecific areas in which the students 
performed well. Review areas in which students had difficulty. 

Presentation . Show a video or slide show of a person making a doc- 
tor^ appointment, going to the exam and having a prescription filled 
at a pharmacy "in the U.S." Have students identify what the person 
is doing*«id what is the same or different from what the students 
did in the simulation. 

Brainstorm . Have students name ways in which they can help create a 
good relationship with the health provider (e.g. answer all questions 
completely, ask clarification questions, bathe before going to the 
exam) . 

Forms . Explain the importance of being able to read and complete 
forms completely and correctly. Distribute different short sample 
forms each day to give students practice with form language. 
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Noecs 

Preparation 

Space . A large auditorium-sized room is the optimum place to 
hold this simulation. Several rooms adjacent to each other 
would also be fine. 

Feedback Sheet . Refine the objectives and tasks to meet your 
students' abilities. Design the feedback sheet accordingly. 

Medical History Fonn . An 8i" x 11" version of a more advanced 
form is in the Appendix. Be sure to choose language the stu- 
dents are able to master and have them practice completing 
the form in class once or twice before the simulation. 

Classroom Aides . Rehearse the simulation steps and language 
with the aides ahead of time. 

In Class . Introduce the idea, purpose and structure of the 
simulation a day or two before the activity. Show students a 
floorplan of the simulation and explain what will be expected 
of than. 



Variations 

Getting Ready . Other ways to have students gather personal 
information for the simulation include throwing pi<:ture cubes, 
selecting drawings or simply deciding for themselves what their 
illness is, how long they've been sick, etc. 

Beginning Students . The medical history form may need to be 
completed with the assistance of a classroom aide. If neressary, 
the aide could ask the questions and record students' answers 
on the forms. Another variation is to have students fill out 
the forms in class beforehand, and bring the completed forms to 
the simulation. 

Picture Cues . Have the "pharmacist" show pictures of teaspoons, 
tablespoons, tablets and "before" and "after meals" along with 
the medicine bottles to help students explain the instructions 
for use. 

Station 7 . (For advanced students.) Instruct the doctors to 
check some students' information sheets--which the students 
prepared in advance. Have them charge more money for the medi- 
cal exam than the students have. Inform students ahead of time 
that if they don't have enough money to pay for the exam or the 
medicine, they must go to Station 7 and select an area in their 
monthly budoet from which to take some money, (l/hat are their 
priorities?) After this process, the '^budgeting station" worker 
sends then back to the clinic, along with more money, to pay 

/ol'ow-up discussion can focus on what areas in their 
monthly budget (e.g. food, housing, transportation, laundry, 
entertainment, clothing, etc.) they felt money could be taken 
from in order to pay for health care, and why. 

Appendix 

handout: feedback sheet, page 384. ^ ^ 
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Irr^agine for a moment that you witness this scene taking place in an- 
other country: A woman is walking along an empty city street in the early 
evening. Stores are closing and lights are blinking on. Suddenly a man 
appears in front of her, smiles, says a word of greeting and holds out his 
hand. She frowns and hurries past. She ducks into a doorway and enters 
a house where a group of people are standing around talking. Another man 
greets her, smiles and offers his hand. This time she returns both the 
smile and tne handshake. 

As a newcomer to this country, try to answer the following questions: 

- What happened? What did you see? 

- Was there a problem? If so, what was it? 

- How does this make you feel? Has this ever happened to you? 

- Why do you think this happened? What were the circumstances? 

- What did it mean? What did it mean to you? 

- What will you do? 

Let us assume further that you do not speak the language, you have 
never lived in a big city and you are still unfamiliar with the customs 
for greeting as practiced in this new country. This makes it even more 
difficult to answer the questions: *'What happened? Was there a problem? 
If so, what was it?" The encounter becomes a puzzle where a few of the 
pieces — some large and some small — either seem to be out of place or 
missing completely. You want to make sense out of it but you are not sure 
you can. 

The incident described above is just one example of the countless 
situations newly-arrived refugees may find themselves facing in the U.S. 
The questions presented in the five-step seauence may not be exactly the 
questions they ask themselves when they encounter a problem or unusual 
experience but they illustrate the special search for meaning and context 
that occupies the stranger in a new land. The basic goal of Cultural 
Orientation is to help newcomers to a culture establish this context as 
quickly as possible and provide them with the basic knowledge, skills and 
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attitudes they may need in order to make a successful initial transition 
to life in their new country. This transition may be called successful 
if the newcomers participate as fully as possible in their own resettle- 
ment and use available resources as efficiently and effectively as possible. 
Just exactly what this means for you as a teacher, both in terms of what 
is taught and how it is taught, is the subject of this section. 

CULTURE AS SUBJECT; What Do I Teach ? 

For the teacher in an overseas Cultural Orientation program, the 
question, "What do I teach?'', can be a difficult one to answer. There is 
so much that could be taught, so many details and insights that could 
prove important, it is hard to know just where to begin and where to end. 
There is always the temptation to add one more fact here, one more anecdote 
there. 
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To keep from being swept away in a sea of information, a teacher needs to 
establish some navigation points bV finding some answers to the following 
questions: 



- What do my students need to know about in their first six months 
of resettlement? 

- What do they need to know how to do? 

- What values and attitudes will enhance their ability to adapt 
successfully? 

It is important that these questions be considered strictly from the point 
of view of what is essential , keeping in mind that the program is offered 
overseas for a limited number of weeks and is focused on oreparinq refu- 
. gees for their first six months in the United States. 

In order to get a sense of the full scope of what we are talking about 
when we use the wora "culture," consider the followinq definition: 
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CULTURE--an integrated system of learned behavior patterns 
that are characteristic of the members of any given society. 
Culture refers to the total way of life of particular groups 
of people. It includes everytning that a group of people 
thinks, says, do^s and makes — its customs, languages, ma- 
terial artifacts and shared systems of attitudes and feelings. 
Culture is learned and transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion.* 



Clearly, we cannot teach someone the "total way of life" of another 
person—not in just & few weeks! We cannot include "everything that a 
group of people thinks, says, does and makes" in a curriculum. VJe will 
need to find a way to draw out the particular facts our students need to 
know, the things they need to be able to do, and the attitudes that may 
help them adjust to American life. It might be helpful in further defin- 
ing the subject matter of C,0. to consider three areas: Knowl edge . Skill s 
and Values and Attitudes . 

KNOWLEDGE is knowing about something. It is the facts, the information, 
the rul es-of-thumb that give a culture its patterns. 

- How much does it cost to send an airmail letter in the U.S.? 

- What is a "yard sale?" 

- What should I do if a dog bites me? 

Answering these and the hundreds of other questions your students 
may ask forms a body of knowledge about culture. It may be helpful to 
classify information by topic area: 

Orientation 
Numbers and Money 
Communication 
Time Management 
Home 
Health 
Society 

Refugees and Immigrants 
Comnunity 

Travel and Transportation 
Measurement 
Shopping 
Fi nances 
Employment 
Resettlement 
Optional /Miscellaneous 

What do your students need to know about all of these topics? 



* Kohls, L. Robert. Survival Kit for Overseas Living . Chicago, Illinois: 
Intercul tural Press, Inc., 1979. 
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SKILLS are knowing how to do something. They are the talents, abilities 

and techniques that will help your students adapt to life in America. 
Some of these skills relate directly to the topics outlined above: 
how to count change, how to make an amergency telephone call, how to 
tell time, how to interpret a lease, etc. Other skills relate to 
the more general category of **problem-solving": Observing, identify- 
ing problems, clarifying attitudes and information, weighing options, 
prioritizing, etc. (Below are some additional, practical action- 
oriented skills that can be emphasized throughout the curriculum:) 



Mimicking : 



Navigating : 



Improvising: 



Communicating : 



the talent of copying others' habits, gestures, responses 
and actions, and the ability to realize when and when not 
to mimic. (If you are standing in line for a bus, you might 
want to have your money ready like the person in front, 
but you might not want to wink at the bus driver!) 

the ability to get around town without getting lost, to 
get lost and get home again, to work your way through a 
bureaucracy or a telephone book and gtu what you need. 

the art of "making-do" as well as finding substitutes, 
creating new options and alternatives when you are not 
satisfied with the ones you have. 

the ability to make yourself understood. It includes the 
four skill areas of language (listening, speaking, reading 
and writing) as well as nonverbal communication. 



Can you think of any others? 



VALUES AND ATTITUDES are how you feel abou t something. They are the beliefs, 
common understanding, predjudices and points of view that give a group 
of people a particular "character." Below are a list of common Ameri- 
can values and attitudes that are worth exploring further: 



Individual ity : 



Independence: 



Initiative: 



Mobil ity : 



This expresses the value behind the phrase "do your own 
thing," as well as "every man for himself." In other words, 
there is a positive side of personal self-expression as well 
as a more negative side of competition. 

This covers everything from the Bill of Rights (freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, etc.) to Americans* love for the 
private automobile. It is the pioneer spirit of self- 
reliance and the teenager leaving home at 18. 

One freedom that Americans prize highly is the freedom to 
succeed. Hard work and a little extra effort pay off in 
the end. It is the willingness to take risks. 

Americans on the go, moving around town and across country, 
moving from job-to-job or up the company ladder. Or, just 
moving for a change of view. 
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Even after we have sifted and sorted the almost limitless subject 
matter of CO. through the categories of knowledge, skills, values and 
attitudes, it is still necessary to continue to work toward the bare essen- 
tials and to continue to check our list against student needs. We have 
asked the question, "What do our students need to know about and know how 
to do?" but we have not looked at who we should ask. Certainly teachers 
and supervisors in the program are critical, as well as individuals and 
organizations involved in resettlement work in the U.S. But undoubtedly 
the most important group to ask are the refugees themselves, both your 
students in camp as. well as those who have already resettled. A needs 
assessment conducted with them will generally produce a remarkably clear 
and insightful statement of what they want to learn about. It also serves 
as an early indication to them that their participation is encouraged and 
that their interests and opinions are valued. Paulo Freire, the Brazilian 
educator, has suggested that the identification of curriculum content or 
subject matter, is done through 1 istening .* The teacher's task then is to 
organize, systematize and "re-present" this material to the students. 

Once the subject matter of Cultural Orientation is more or less agreed 
upon, the question still rema .■ns--how best to teach it. The categories 
of Knowledge, Skills and Values and Attitudes may be very useful for 
arranging and classifying subject matter and providing a focus for what 
you teach, but we need to look further for an answer to how to teach all 
these things. 

CULTURE IN USE: How Do I Teach CO .? 

Perhaps the greatest creative challenge facing you as a CO. teacher 
is, "How do I teach my students about places they have never been to, about 
things they have never seen or experienced? How do I bring it all alive, 
make it real for them?" Teaching about culture can quickly become a dry, 
one-sided affair for the teacher. The trick is to put that culture to use 
in the classroom, to take it apart and put it back together again, to work 
with it, play with it. What is needed is to somehow project the students 
into the culture so that they are experiencing it for themselves, even 
whTTe they are halfway around the world in a refugee camp. This sounds 
almost like magic and it does require a teacher who is something of a 
magician: part actor, part artist and part scientist. But the trick is 
built on some basically simple methods and techniques. 

We. work with our students to establish the setting or context, ident- 
ify important characters and what they do, identify important props and 
how to use them and rehearse some critical lines and cues. We only have 
the time to run through a relatively small number of controlled scenes or 
situations but what we are preparing them for, hopefully, is to be cMe 
to function on their own in the U.S. What this means is to think criti- 
cally, make decisions and take action in a new environment. 



* Freire, Paulo. Pedagogy of the Oppressed . Harmondsworth , Middlesex, 
England: Penguin Books, 1972. 
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For some, it might be helpful to think of Cultural Orientation as 
the rehearsal for a performance. 



Setting and Context 

How do you show your students what America looks and feels like? 
What are the important facts, the "typical" characteristics they can use 
as markers? 

What does housing look like in the U.S.? 
What do Americans look like? 

How many people are there in an average American household? 



Pictures, photographs, videos--an can serve to establish a clearer setting. 
Try to begin with simple ideas and images and move from there to more com- 
plex ones. 
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Characters 



What kind of people might play important roles in your students' 
lives during their first six months in the U.S.? 















i 


sponsor 


neighbors 


police officer 


doctor/nurse 

















landlord employer bureaucrat clerk/cashier 

How will your students need to relate to these people? 

Props 

What things will your students need to be able to use in America? 

Telephones 

Money/Checks/Money Orders 

Electrical Appl iances 

Medicine 

Supermarket 

Public Transportation 

Lines and Cues 



What language skills can you develop or reinforce in the CO. class- 
room, and in what situations? 



Job Interviews 


Emergency Phone Calls 


Medical Appoi ntments 


Shopping 
- 



In teaching your class it may be critical to isolate a setting, a 
character, a prop or some lines and examine them on their own. But it 
is also important to remember that we generally do not encounter these 
things in isolation. In other words, if I need to use the telephone it 
may be because my child has a high fever and I need to call the clinic. 
Or, should I take her to an Emergency Room myself? If I do, who will 
watch my other child? Is the fever really that serious? Should I wait 
a little longer to see if it goes down? 

Or here's another example: There's a pile of garbage that's been 
collecting in the back alley behind the apartment building. It's begin- 
ning to smell and attract rats. I think the landlord should do something 
about it, but I'm afraid to ask him. He may get angry and he already 
knows there are two more people in my apartment than the lease allows. 
What other options do I have? 
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It is in situations like these, that our students will need to 
apply what they have learned (as well as what they know already) to 
solve particular problems they are facing in their lives. And it is 
through the systematic presentation and processing of these situations 
in the CO. classroom — dealing especially with themes identified by 
refugees — that we can project students into the sorts of experiences 
they may face in their new 1 ife. 

Paulo Freire calls this approach "problem-posing." Another educator 
has described this process as follows: 



"Problem-posing begins by listening for students' issues. 
Based on the listening, teachers then select and present the 
familiar situations back to the students in a codified form: 
a photograph, a written dialogue, a story, or a drawing... 
Each situation contains personal and social conflicts which 
are emotionally charged for students. Teachers ask a series 
of inductive questions which move the discussion of the 
situation from the concrete to a more analytic level. The 
problem-posing process directs students to name the problem, 
understand how it applies to them, determine the causes of 
the problem, generalize to others, and finally, suggest 
alternatives or solutions to the problem.* 



After the situation has been presented (through a photograph, drawing, 
dialogue, story, video, role play, simulation, etc.), the teacher's 
questions might proceed as follows: 

- What happened? What was the problem? 

- How does this make you feel? Has this ever happened 
to you? 

- What caused this problem? 

- Does this problem remind you of others? 

- How could you solve this? What would you do? 

Problem-posing, whether it is used as a specific classroom activity 
or as a general approach to teaching and learning, makes clear the special 
function of the Cultural Orientation teacher as someone who: 

- listens to what students want to learn about. 

- arranges these themes to "present" to them in an 
organized and systematic manner, 

- asks questions and provides any information that students 
might need to clarify their discussion and thinking 

- creates a setting in which students must think for 
themselves, make their own choices and act upon them. 



* Wallerstein, Nina. Language and Culture in Conflict: Problem-Posing 
in the ESL Classroom" ^ Readinc, Massachusetts: Addi son-Wesley Publishi ng 
Company, 1983. 
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SUMMARY 

It is with this final point that the how of teaching Cultural Orien- 
tation merges with what we are teaching. Problem-posing becomes problem- 
solving: the ability to observe, define, analyze, identify choices and take 
action in a new culture. 

As a cultural orientation teacher, there are many decisions you have 
to make and consider when you think about what to teach: 

- Are you going to teach information about the new culture? 
How much? 

- Are you going to teach "cul ture in context?" How? 

- Are you going to help your students develop cultural adjustment 
skills? How? 

- Will you be posing problems for your students to solve? 

- Are you reinforcing the language of the new culture? 
In what ways? 

- Are you teaching people to become bicul tural/bil ingual? 



What is your view of Cultural Orientation? 
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As a teacher of cultural orientation, it is your job to help prepare 
your students for successful adjustment to life in the United States. In 
and of itself, this is a difficult task. Your students may have some ideas 
about American culture, but their backgrounds may not have prepared them 
for the problems and challenges they will face in the U.S. 

Some of your students may have been to school for many years while 
others may be going to school for the first time. They may have lived in 
cities where they had contact with modern technology, or they may have 
lived in rural areas with no electricity. You may have students who spent 
years in refugee camps as the result of war or persecution in their own 
countries. 

The different backgrounds of your students present a real challenge 
to you as a teacher. A big part of this challenge will be language--your 
students may speak little or no English, and you may not speak your stu- 
dents* language. How can you communicate? How will you be able to teach? 

Part of the answer is through the use of a 
classroom aide. Your aide will translate 
for you and your students so that you can 
communicate. Since good communication is 
the essence of effective teaching, how well 
you and your aide work together will play 
an important part in how effective you are 
as a teacher. 



The purpose of this section is to help you consider the role a class- 
room aide plays in the classroom. What your aide does and how well you 
and your aide work together depend upon decisions you make. As with all 
decisions you must make as a teacher, wise decisions help insure your 
students will learn. 

Begin by considering your own awareness of what you — a cultural 
orientation teachei — need to know about aides and their use in the class- 
room. Ask yourself: 

- Who is a classroom aide? 

- What does a classroom aide do? 

- To work well with an aide, what knowledge and skills do I need? 

- To work well with a teacher, what knowledge and skills does an 
aide need? 

- What problems can develop between the aide and the teacher? 

- How can our working relationship serve as an opportunity for mutual 
growth and development? 

Were you able to answer the questions? Were you satisfied with your 
answers? Why or why not? 
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How well you were able to answer the questions indicates your aware- 
ness of the issues involved in teaching with an aide in the classroom. 
Increasing your awareness can help you identify areas where you need more 
knowledge. It also can help you identify skills you need to develop to 
work effectively with your aide. 

Consider each question: 

WHO IS A CLASSROOM AIDE? 

Your aide is a bilingual member of the ethnic group you are teaching — 
chosen for the job, in part,* because of an ability to speak English. 

You must find out as quickly as possible the answer to these questions 

- How good is your aide's English? 

- Can you communicate easily? 

- Is communication a struggle? 

Ideally, your aide will be fluent / 
in English, but realistically this may ) 
not be the case. Assessing your aide's/ 
English ability will provide you with 
information you need to decide how you 
and your aide will work together. 

- How can you assess your aide's 
English language ability? 



Communicating with your aide is 
the answer. Talking with your aide will 
give you an indication of the kinds of 
problems you may encounter in the class- 
room. 

Have your aide read something to you. Have your aide write something. 
Find another bilingual student and have your aide translate a conversation 
from the native language into English. These are all ways of finding out 
how good your aide's English is. 

If your aide's English is good, your job will be much easier. If your 
aide's English is not as good as you might like, you will have to find 
ways to overcome the problems that may arise. Either way, find out your 
aide's strengths and weaknesses. You may discover your aide understands 
English well, but has difficulty speaking. Or you may discover you will 
have to spend extra time working with your aide outside of class. Find 
out as much as you can before you begin teaching. You'll avoid problems 
later. 

Take a look at the following picture sequence: 
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Could this happen in your classes? Hopefully not, but you must be 
careful. Because your aide speaks English, you may assume your aide has 
a more sophisticated understanding of the content of the cultural i orienta- 
tion course than is, in fact, the case. This emphasizes another Question 
you need to answer: : 

What does your aide know about the content you plan to teac(i? 

As you assess your aide's English, you can also find out about your 
aide s knowledge of life in the U.S. Ask your aide questions. Get your 
aide to talk about the U.S. This can help you identify areas in which 
your aide may have incorrect information or wrong ideas. You can also 
identify areas in which your aide's knowledge is strong. This too can 
help you in the classroom. 



What is your aide's background? 
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Your aide may huve experience which can help you in the classroom. 
Has your aide ever translated before? Has your aide worked before? If 
so, doing what? Has your aide gone to school? How long? Does your aide 
have any special skills? What is your aide's family background? Does 
your aide have any other responsibilities that might conflict with work 
in your classroom? 

The more you know about your students, the better you will be able 
to teach than. The same is true of your aide. Find out your aide's 
strengths and weaknesses. Learn what you can about your aide's knowledge 
and background. The more you know, the better your chances of an effective 
working relationship. 

WHAT DOES A CLASSROOM AIDE DO? 

A classroom aide is first a translator or interpreter. Your aide will 
translate what you say to your students and what your students say to you. 
Certainly that is a big job, but is that all your aide can do in the class- 
room? Is that you want your aide to do? Ask yourself: 

What other jobs can an aide perform in the classroom? 



Make a list of your suggestions here; 
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The Aide's Role in the Classroom 

Your aide can: 



- assist with visual aids (e.g. pictures, maps, posters, audio- 
visual equipment) 

- help manage the class: 

* keep students focused on the lesson by being active and 
enthusiastic 

* encourage students who are not participating 

- assist with individual, pair or small group activities; 

* move about the room offering instructions and clarification 

* encourage students to stay involved and complete tasks 

- help you monitor student learning: 

* look for non-verbal cues indicating students are not under- 
standing 

* ask individual students questions while others are completing 
their work 

- suggest ways to overcome students' lack of understanding 

- share information between you and your students: 

* give you feedback from students about lessons you've taught 

* give you information about problems students may have outside 
of class that affect their performance in class 

- assist students outside of class 

-provide information and feedback about your own teaching 

- lead a small group activity 

- interpret and translate writing in the students' language 
into English 

- translate short written pieces into the students' language 



Are the two lists the same? 

Is there anything on this list you do not agree with? 

Is there anything on your list your think should be added here? 

A Non-Active Role 

At times during your lessons, your aide may not have an active role 
at all. This may be because you are able to corrmunicate directly with 
your students. Or, you may be attempting to create a more realistic 
situation where students must communicate directly with a native speaker. 

Your students are likely to be studying English at the same time they 
are studying cultural orientation. Your students may have or may be deve- 
loping enough proficiency in English to understand and respond directly 
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to you. If this is the case, give your students the opportunity— Don' t 
depend upon the aide for translation all the time. The better you know 
your students and their abilities, the better you will be able to recognize 
when your aide should not play an active role. 



If your aide is not translating, and you are communicating directly 
with your students, your aide should remain involved in the lesson. Your 
aide can be helping you monitor student learning or manage the class. 
Or, your aide can be preparing materials or setting up the next activity. 
Remembei — keeping your aide involved in the lesson will help keep your 
students involved. 

If you see your aide as an assistant and as a partner helping you 
teach, your aide can assist you in almost every aspect of your teaching. 
What your aide does in your classroom depends on you. 

KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS : What do I need to know? 

You need to know your aide's strengths and weaknesses in addition to 
knowing your aide's background. You also need to know what your aide can 
do for you in the classroom. 

The most important part of your 
aide's job is to translate for you and 
your students. Ask yourself the following 
questions; 

- What do you know about translation? 

- How can you apply what you know when 
working with your aide? 

Consider the following statements: 

- Different languages express the same idea in different ways. 
The translation of one word into another language may carry with 
it an entirely different meaning. 

- Words and concepts may exist in one language but not in another. 

- Differences in meaning--or the meaning itself— may be lost. 

- Even when a listener is capable of understanding what the speaker 
says—the listener often depends upon the translation. 




What do these statements suggest 
to you regarding your own teaching? 
What knowledge and skills do you 
think you may need? 
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You need to know: 

- how to minimize what is "lost in translation" 

- how to identify the teaching points that may be particularly 
difficult for your students to comprehend 

- how to determine whether your aide has translated correctly 

- how to encourage careful listening in, your students 

How can I minimize what is "lost in translation?" 
Here are steps you can follow: 

- Provide your aide with information about what you plan to teach 
and how you plan to teach it: 

* train together or set aside time to meet outside of class 

* prepare a copy of your lesson plan and go over it with your aide • 
prior to class 

* always explain the what and how of the lesson 

^ your aide know clearly what you expect: 

* provide clear directions 

* signal when you want your aide to (or not to ) translate 

- Control your language: 

* avoid difficult vocabulary and complex sentence structure 

* say one or two sentences, then have your -aide translate (as 
the aide becomes more proficient, you may extend this; the 
more you ask the aide to translate at one time, the greater 
the chance for errors) 

* clearly identify the main points of your lesson during planning— 
and stress them 

* determine the most effective sequence of presentation 

* use visual clues whenever possible 

* speak slowly and clearly 

* emphasize key words 

* simplify 

- Repeat important points. 

- Be patient. 

- Focus your attention on the aide during translation (and see to it 
that students focus their attention on the aide). 

- Look for non-verbal cues indicating a lack of understandino 
(students or aide). 
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- Encourage your aide to communicate openly with you: 

* ask questions 

* seek clarification 

- Encourage your aide to translate what you say into language your 
students can understand: 

* your aide may be better educated than your students, so your 
aide must "control" his or her language, too 

* your aide doesn't need to Impress, just coimiunicate 

How can I identify what will be difficult for my students? 

It is important to know the background of your students. This isn't a 
single exercise. You need to continually attempt to find out what they 
know. Each lesson in this handbook has a pre-assessment or pre-test 
activity. What you learn doing these will help you predict "trouble spots" 
for future lessons and for the lesson you are teaching. 

Your aide can also help you. As you go over the lesson with your aide 
prior to teaching, ask your aide what the "trouble spots" might be. 

How c an I determine if my aide translates correctly? 

In any teaching situation, it is important fur the teacher to regularly 
check students' understanding—to evaluate, to assess learning. It is 
particularly important when working with a translator. You must create 
opportunities for your students to demonstrate their understanding--or 
lack of it. 

How? 

- Verbal demonstrations: 

* students summarize what you've said, and the aide translates 
it back to you 

* student explains main points to another student with the aide 
translating for you 

- Questions: 

* ask questions regularly throughout the lesson 

* have students ask each other questions about what they have 
learned, the aide translating for you 

- Role plays, pantomimes followed by questions 

- Pictures: 

* have students explain pictures or choose the one which shows 
what you've taught 

- Drawings 
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- Writing (if your students are literate) 

- Small group activities: 

* students demonstrate their knowledge by doing something 

Of course 5 this list is not complete. Any evaluation of student learning 
can be used to check your aide's translation. The important point is to 
check your students* understanding often. Good teaching demands it. 

How can I encourage careful listening? 

Here are some steps you can take: 

- Determine where you and your aide will be while you are teaching: 

* Do you want the aide in the front of the class? 

* Beside you? 

* At the side of the room? 

* Sitting with the students? 

* At the back of the room? 

The location of the aide in the classroom, 
and where you position yourself, will have 
an effect on the classroom environment. 
What you decide may depend on the nature 
of the activity, the subject matter, or 
the "mood" of the class, 

- Be active, animated, 

- Move around the class. 

- Give your students a listening task: 

* tel /our students what you will ask them to do once you 
fin. talking 

* teP your students part of the activity will involve their 
speaking English 

* tell your students you will ask them questions during or at 
the i^nci of the activity 

* tel"? y\7Ui" students you will ask them to demonstrate their under- 
stand ivg by . . . 

- Vary the tons cf your voice. 

KNOWLEDGE AN/J SKILLS: V^hat does my aide need to know? 

The most imporxant skill your aide needs is the ability to translate. 
This, of course, is dependent upon your aide's language ability. Ideally, 
your aide will be fluent in English and knowledgeable in the content of 
C*0* But, it is likely your situation may not be ideal. 
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Your aide may or may not have had training before working with you. 
Be aware that your aide has probably never worked as a translator before. 
You will need to be patient as your cide learns to be more skillful at 
translating. You can help by taking the time to talk with your aide and 
share information about the lessons you'll teach. Showing that you care 
and that you are willing to help will go a long waytowards building a 
good relationship. 

Other skills the aide will need depend on what you ask the aide to 
do. It is the responsibility of the aide to learn the job, but it is your 
responsibility to help your aide learn it. You will need to explain what 
you want your aide to do and how to do it. This means you must communicate 
your expectations. 

- When do you expect the aide to arrive at your classroom? 

At the beginning of the class? 
Ten minutes before? 

- Where do you expect the aide to stand (or sit) in the class? 

- VJhat do you expect the aide to do? 

Your aide needs to be able to listen carefully, to follow directions, 
and to ask for clarification. You can help your aide develop these skills. 

PROBLEMS: What are some of the common ones? 

The problems that arise are as varied as the individuals involved. 
Consider the following examples of problems — seon from the teachers' point 
of view. The aide: 

- translates incorrectly 

- doesn't ask for clarification 

- doesn't translate all that I say 

- answers student questions but doesn't communicate 
the students' questions to me 

- translates things I didn't say 

- answers for the students when I ask a question 

- translates at times when no translation is necessary 

- is tired and looks bored which makes the students 
bored, too 

- comes late to class 

- doesn't come and forgets to notify me in advance 

- gets in the way when I use a map or show pictures 

- speaks too softly 
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- uses language the students can't understand 

- doesn't speak good English 

Now consider some problems from the aide's point of view. The teacher: 

- talks too loud or too long 

- talks too fast or too slow 

- is forgetful, tells students they will get an 
answer tomorrow, then forgets 

- does not smile 

- corrects me in front of the class 

- never gives me a chance to ask for clarification 

- looks down on me 

- doesn't talk with me before, class 

- thinks I translate wrong because it takes longer 
to say thinks in my language than in English 

These problems, from the aide's or the teacher's point of view, 
usually occur as a result of a breakdown in communication. Sometimes they 
result from a lack of communication altogether. They may occur because 
the teacher didn't explain clearly. They may also occur because the aide 
didn't listen or didn't understand. 

Whatever the causes, the problems — for the most part— can be avoided. 
Good communication, correct information and proper training will help. 
So will being aware of what problems may occur. 

THE WORKING RELATIONSHIP: How can we work together? 



It depends upon you. 




It doesn't happen by chance. 



It involves effort and 

thought. It involves good communication. 

Both you and your aide have much to gain as you work together. 
Among the skills you have a chance to develop are: 

- how to work with a translator 

- how to manage a learning environment with an 
assistant 

- how to give directions 

- how to explain tasks 
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- how to cooperate effectively 

- how to train another person 

- how to comnunicate effectively with a non-native 
speaker of English 

Among the skills you will be helping your aide to develop are: 

- how to translate 

- how to explain ideas and concepts 

- how to ask questions 

- how and when to ask for clarification 

- how to recognize the main idea 

- how to work with a person from a different culture 

- how to follow directions 

- good work habits such as punctuality, diligence and 
helpfulness 

- how to help lead a group of people 

- how to encourage others 

- how to recognize lack of understanding in others 

You and your aide can develop these skills and others as you work 
together. Whether you do or not depends upon you and the effort you and 
your aide make. You have a unique opportunity to cooperate in meeting 
the challenge of preparing your students for life in the U.S. Your success 
is your aide's success — just as your aide's success is yours, together you 
can help your students be successful. 
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Why plan a lesson? Any activity requires planning--f rem preparing a 
complete meal to building a new house. In order for a task to be completed 
successfully, it must be clearly focused and conceived. 

iiu * T*^^*^® different approaches a teacher can take to plan a lesson. 
What IS important is that you find a system for planning that helps you 
with your teaching. For some teachers, this means writinq the plan out 
in great detail. For others, it means making a clear outline specifying 
what they want to do in class that day. What works best for you? 

Effective lessons do not just happen by chance. A successful teacher 
always has a plan. A well-constructed lesson plan is a structure a teacher 
creates to focus thoughts on the lesson. The teacher lays a foundation of 
clear objectives on which to construct appropriate activities and completes 
the structure by adding a means of assessing student learning. 

A solid lesson plan for teaching cultural orientation has six elements: 

why you are teaching the lesson. 

what students are to do with the content of the 
lesson. 

what the lesson is about; what the students are to 
learn; the subject matter. 

an opportunity to evaluate what the students 
already know about the subject matter. 

the techniques and procedures you use to help the 
students learn; steps to motivate, present and 
practice. 

an opportunity for students to show you what they 
have learned; to help you decide what to do next. 

In planning a lesson, you need to take all of these elements into 
account in some way. In addition, you must consider the: 

- availability of sufficient, accurate background information 

- addition of English vocabulary and structure appropriate to 
the lesson 

- identification of cross-cultural points 
availability of needed materials 

- time constraints 



1. 


Purpose: 


2. 


Objectives: 


3. 


Content: 


4. 


Pre-Test: 


5. 


Activities: 


6. 


Assessment: 
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On the following pages, you are asked to compare the construction of 
a house with the preparation of a lesson plan. Both tasks involve raw 
materials, an awareness of the desired result, the need for planning--and 
choices. Use this section to help define what you do when you plan a 
lesson. The clearer and more conscious you are about these elements and 
how they fit together, the more effective your lessons are likely to be. 



PREPARATION 



When people decide to 
build a home, they 
must take care to 
ensure a qual ity 
product at all 
levels. They care- 
fully select the 
land, the archi- 
tect and the build- 
er, as well as the 
necessary materi- 
als. They must sur- 
vey the land and 
decide how to 
place the house. 
They must know what 

purpose they want their 
future home to serve 
(summer cottage, win- 
ter home, duplex) and 
who will use it (two 
people or ten) . 




When you "build" a lesson, 
you must also consider all 
elements of the lesson 
carefully. In preparing a 
lesson, you must first sur- 
vey the background of your 
cl ass . 



As you survey the students, take into account: 



- age 

- maturity 

- sex 

- education 

- region (rural, urban) 

- family situation 
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In addition, you need to ask yourself: 



- What do my students already know 
cbout the topic? 

- What do they still need to know? 

- How can I help them build on what 
they already know and the skills 
they already have? 



THE PURPOSE 



Before the design for a house is even 
put on paper the architect and client 
have many decisions to make. 



How may rooms? 

What type? How long? 

Position in the house? 



Should the kitchen 
be on the western 
side of the house? 



What about the 
traffic flow 
between rooms? 




Will there be a 
play room? 

Is there a quiet 
place to study? 

Should there be 
a separate dining 
room? 



Do some family 
members have 
special needs? 



You-- the teacher — also have many decisions to make before writing anything. 
You must ask yourself: 

- Why am I teaching this lesson to this group 
of students? 

- What purpose does it serve? 

- How is it important to the resettlement of 
my students? 

When you have answered these questions clearly and have evaluated the 
background information, you are ready to consider the foundation of the 
lesson--the objectives. 
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THE OBJECTIVES: 



The architect completes the 
design and the client approves 
it. The builder then excavates 
the foundation, the basic sup- 
port system which determines the 
shape the house will take. With- 
out a sturdy foundation, the house 
can crumble and fall. 




The objectives of a lesson olan provide the foundation, the underlying 
support structure, on which the rest of the lesson is built. You should 
adjust the objectives to the ability of your students, the kind of lesson 
and the time constraints involved. You should clearly focus the objec- 
tives in terms of what your students WILL BE ABLE TO DO by the end of a 
lesson. If the objectives are not carefully stated, the lesson will b- 
weak and learning difficult. 



Consider the following behavioral and attitudinal objectives: 



BEHAVIORAL: 



The students will understand 



transportation, 
and signs. 



maps , numbers 



The students will be able to: 



- read a sign 

- count to 100 

- use a street map 

- make change 



ATTITUDINAL: 

The students wil 1 understand 
conflicts in parent/child 
relationships. 



The students will be able to : 

- identify conflicts and their 
causes in given situations 

- identify solutions to those 
conf 1 icts 



- Which objectives are carefully stated? 

- Which objectives give you a clear understanding of 
what the students will be able to do? 

- Which objectives will permit you to design activities 
to meet the objectives you have chosen for the lesson? 
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You should think of and decide on a limited number of objectives for the 
lesson which directly relate to the purpose of the lesson. You then plan 
activities which best reflect the objectives you set. When you actually 
teach the lesson you must be able to communicate your purposes and objec- 
tives clearly and simply to the students. 



THE STRUCTURE 



With the foundation poured the 
builder now begins to construct 
the walls of the house. The build- 
er blocks in the walls of the actual 
rooms. The house takes shape. 
After the roof is on, the builder 
finishes the rooms — putting in the 
windows, hanging the doors, plas- 
tering and painting the walls, lay- 
ing the flooring, putting in the 
fixtures, etc. 




In the lesson you plan, it is 
the activities which carry out your 
objectives for the lesson. And, the 
activities must meet the needs of 
your students or the activities will have no meaning for them. It is point- 
less for you to design a lesson for teenaged boys from the city when your 
class is composed of middle-aged women from the country. Consider the needs 
of your students. 

In planning activities, it is important for you to remember that your 
students often have different learning styles. You should therefore include 
activities which are appropriate for the way your students learn best-- 
activities which involve listening, speaking, reading/writing/drawing and 
experiential skills. Remember, adults learn best when they see a need to 
learn a particular skill or piece of information. 



MOTIVATION 



The initial activity of a lesson serves as the "door" which the learn- 
ers go through to the lesson. It is therefore important for the teacher 
to capture the interest of the students immediately. This activity should 
be used to focus the students on what they will be learning that day and 
to motivate them to participate fully in the lesson. The motivational 
activity can be in the form of: 

- telling a story 

- asking questions 

- using pictures 

- doing role plays 

- etc. 
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It can also serve as a needs assessment or a background check of what 
your students already know. Then, if you have assessed their knowledge 
and skills correctly, you can proceed with the lesson as you had planned. 
If the students know less or more than what you originally thought, you 
can adjust your lesson accordingly. Whatever form of motivational acti- 
vity you choose, it should generally last between 5 and 15 minutes depen- 
ding on the length of the class and the nature of the topic. 



THE ACTIVITIES 

In creating other activities for the lesson you should always remember 
to return to the objectives to see if the activities you have chosen meet 
the objectives set out at the beginning. If they don't, then you should 
modify or. discard them. You should also provide transitions (doors) from 
one activity to another--asking clear, well-focused questions and giving 
clear directions for each activity. Activities should move from those 
requiring the mastery of simple skills to those which are more complex. 
Make sure your students have mastered the skills at each level before you 
move on. Your students--at the end of the lesson— should be able to state 
what they have accomplished and why. 



MATERIALS 



In building a house, the 
architect, client and builder 
decide jointly on the types of 
materials which will be most 
effective in the client's par- 
ticular house: They must con- 
sider the climate, 'the style 

of the home, when to use wood, 

stone, brick or adobe for the 
outer walls; plaster, wal Ipaper 

or wood paneling for the inner walls, 

colors of paint, types of appliances 

and fixtures; landscaping. 



The teacher must match the materials with the activities. What kind of 
pictures or posters should you use? If you are using puppets, should you 
use male or female, old or young? If doing role plays, what kinds of 
characters should you use and who should do it? If teaching weights and 
measures, what kinds of cups, scales or rulers do you need to use? Mater- 
ials depend on the activities, objectives and background of the students. 

Just as the "rooms" are the activities of the lesson, the "mortar" 
(which holds the bricks together) of a lesson is the content information, 
language reinforcement and oross-cul tural points: 
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- What language is appropriate for students to practice 
in this lesson? 

- What are the critical English words they should know? 

- What cultural differences are tliere in customs, prac- 
tices and beliefs which must be considered? 

Activities should be designed carefully and the "mortar" to cement them 
should be strong. 



ASSESSMENT 



At each step along the way the client, builder and architect assess 
the work to see if corrections need to be made. At the completion of 
the house a close inspection is made. Repair work is done. The building 
is approved. The test of time, weather and wear will ultimately determine 
the quality of the structure. 

Completing a lesson is similar to completing a house. To complete 
a lesson you must assess what your students have learned (or not learned) 
in that day's lesson. Con'-Tder the following: 

- Are the students able to do what the objectives state 
they should be able to do at the end of the lesson? 

- What skills ha\3 they developed? 

- How well can the students use them? 

You, the teacher, must focus on what the class will do the following day 
and relate it to what the class has done today. What they failed to 
learn one day can be learned in a subsequent lesson. 



Keep this in mind as you follow 
the "construction" of a lesson 
plan on the following pages. 
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Consider this situation: You are the teacher of an intermediate class, of 
seventeen students. You have a classroom aide. The class period is li 
hours. 



Class Survey 

sex: 10 men, 7 women 

age range: 25-40 

background: 6 urban, 12 rural 

families: 9 married with children 
5 single parents 
2 single with immediate 
family 

1 unaccompanied 



You must prepare 
Read Lesson 23, 
appearing in 
this book. 



a lesson for this class on the topic of family structures, 



Lesson 23 
Family Structures 



*Non* tAy trt you owt wrfclng irfwn I 
b« horn tvtry d*y." 



'Wi* fn* ftchoolT Tou ttttd to 



CKanfi«i In cultural tmlronaant, fmWy conposUlon and rMoonttbltttUt 
Bsy causa coafUilM *«l «Uu*i«r4U«JI« uKii'Sltdrw^S 




0¥|*cll««t TfM studMts «nt bt abltt 

- to tfttemlM rMSOM for ^UforMCM fettMoaii tMIr trodUlona; 

fmiXg stmctMrn Mi AmtIcar f«Hty Mttomt. 
• to ItfMtlfy liwtt rotattnq to • dMino in faaiiy pattMw, 

1«*w1p«. tttltiitfn toward tUt 
•tc. 



iNClHdlRf paroot/dinS r«1at1« 
t14tr1y. kutbaiM^riro rotatlOMlilptr 



- to ItfMtlfy CMfllctt tMt ftloht r«Mtt frm cHontm In fMlty 
pattomt and poulbto tofutloiis. 



As you read the lesson, ask yourself these questions: 

- What am I going to teach? 

- Who am I teaching? 

- What do I hope they achieve? 

- How am I going to teach? 

- How am I going to know my students 
have learned? 



Now 

plan the lesson 
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Write notes for your plan in the space below: 
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Purpose 
Pre-Test 



Discussion 



A Leskor* Plan 

Explain the purpose or this lesson (same as Lesson 23). 

Using paper dolls to represent people, conduct a short 
quiz in which students vote YES or NO to questions about 
roles of family members in the U.S. Tally the votes and 
discuss individual questions and answers after all have 
been asked. Use questions from the Appendix. [Activity 
1, Lesson 23.] 

Wh^ might this answer be "yes?" Wh^ is this answer "no?" 
What has caused American family structures to be this 
way?- 

Explain the economic necessity of working outside the home 
and the underlying American value of INDEPENDENCE. Though 
there is variation, families often aim to raise their 
children to be independent--to choose their own careers, 
to make their own friends and establish their own lifestyles. 
So, family roles and responsibilities may not be as rigidly 
set as they are in some other societies. 

Keep the discussion focused on the issue of independence. 

Comparing Family Structures . Post two "family responsi- 
biHtles" charts. Divide the students into a group from 
city backgrounds and a group from rural backgrounds. Have 
each group complete its chart to show general roles and 
responsibilities of family members in their native country. 
Discuss. Repeat, focusing on life in the refugee camp. 
[Activity 2b, Lesson 23.] 

Ask: What changes have occurred in your family roles in the 

camp? Imagine your life in the U.S. What roles and respon- 
sibilities might you, your parents or cnildren have? 

Explain that most refugees will resettle in urban areas, 
so that family responsibilities related to rural life 
(e.g. collecting water or firewood, harvesting crops) 
might not be relevant to them anymore. 

Presentation Letters . Present some letters from refugees in which 
refugees describe changes in their family roles since 
resettling in the U.S. Read each letter to the class. 
Ask students to identify specific responsibilities of 
individuals mentioned in the letters and to identify 
changes in the writers' relationships with other family 
members (if mentioned in the letters). Might some of 
these changes happen to the students' relationships as 
well? [Techniques section.] 



Cultural 
Expl oration 



Discussion 
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Comparisons Parent/Child Responsibilities . Present a list of possible 

responsibilities of children to their parents in the U.S. 
Repeat focusing on parents' responsibilities to their 
children. [Activity 3a, Lesson 23.] 

Discussion Emphasize why responsibilities may di ffer— economic, legal, 

occupational or geographic reasons, peer pressure, etc. 

Po ster Story Parent/Child Conflict . Present the parent/child conflict 

poster. Elicit infprmation and reactions. (Possible con- 
flict situations: dating; riding around in cars; child- 
ren talking back to parents; dress styles; children 
playing "hookey".) [Activity 3b, Lesson 23.] 

Assessment Refugee Families in the U.S . Give each group of students 

one written case study of a refugee family in the U.S. 
Groups suggest roles and responsibilities of the family 
members--and explain why. [Activity 4, Lesson 23.] 

Discussion Have students identify factors that may influence family 

roles and responsibilities in the U.S. 



FOLLOW-UP 

Situatjons . Present short problem situations. Have individuals 
or small groups prepare answers and explanations. Sample stories: 

* An 18-year-old wants to move out of the parents' house to an- 
other city to get a job. The parents don't want this. What 
should the family do? 

* Your English is poor. You must see the landlord about bad plumb- 
ing. You take your 12-year-old daughter to translate for you. 
How do you feel about this? 

* A family wants to move far away because the husband found a job 
in a different city. The husband's father doesn't want to move 
to a strange place. He has friends in his neighborhood and he 
knows his way around. What will happen? 

* A young refugee couple receives public assistance. Both the 
husband and wife have looked for jobs for 6 months. The wife's 
relatives wrote a letter saying they found a job for her in 
their town. The husband does not want to move. They have two 
small children. What will they do? 

Spinner . Play a spinner board game. On the board, have different 
household implements or pictures showing activities done by members 
of a family (e.g. cooking, taking out the garbage, disciplining 
children, etc.). Have each student spin the dial and explain who 
does the activity pointed out on the board in their hoineland, when, 
why and at what age. Then, ask who they think might be responsible 
for that activity in the U.S., at what age and why. 
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VARIATIONS 

Activities 1, 2b, 3a, 3b and 4 from Lesson 23, "Family Structures" 
form the base of this lesson plan. One activity was taken from 
the Techniques section of Settling In , Book 2. Discussion points 
were then identified and outl ined. 

Variations of this plan are possible by choosing: 

- other activities in Lesson 23 

- other activities from other lessons 

- other games, activities or techniques 
from the Techniques section 

- an idea generated by friends or co-workers 

- one's own ideas or approaches 

Here are a few possibilities: 

Song . In advanced classes, teach the song, "Teach Your Children" 
(Activity 3c). Lead a discussion focusing on what parents and 
children may be able to teach and learn from each other. 

Dating . Present the Open-Ended Story in Activity 3a from Lesson 
25, 'Relationships," about a parent/child conflict. 

Role Play . Conduct a Role Play (see Techniques) in which an Ameri- 
can man makes a "pass" at a refugee woman at work. Her older 
brother finds out. Have students enact the scene between the 
brother and sister. 

More Role Plays . For classes composed of teenagers, or of parents 
with teenage children, have students act out the following: 

* An American boy asks a refugee girl for a date. She talks to 
her parents about it. 

* A teenager, who is a good student, wants to drop out of school 

to get a job. The parents want the child to continue with school. 

Stories . Present some family situations in the U.S. using puppets, 
role plays or written stories. Follow-up each story with compre- 
hension and interpretation questions designed to allow students to 
identify reasons for families in the U.S. to interact the way they 
do and to help them identify reasons their family relationships may 
change once they are in the U.S. Sample situations: 

* The husband, John, 45, has been "laid off" froi.i his job for 6 
months. The wife, Mary, 42, is the only wage earner in the 
family. The husband sees the children (11, 12, 13) off to school 
and is there when they return. He cooks, buys food, cleans the 
house and does the laundry. 

- What does "laid off" mean? - If you were John would you do 

- Who prepares the meals? the laundry? 

- Who should make the decisions about the family's money? 
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* Martha is an American widow, 48 years old. She is the head of 
the household. She has 4 children, ages 11, 12, 16, 17. She 
works from 8 AM to 5:30 PM and gets home at 6:15 PM. Her child- 
ren are in school. The two oldest children, 1 son and 1 daughter, 
have part time jobs after school and on Saturday. 

* Ben is elderly. He has become ill recently and has not been able 
to take care of himself . easily . In the last year, he fell and 
broke his hip. Since then, he has had a hard timje. He lives 
alone. His children live hundreds of miles away. 

NOTES 

Language . When doing the chart activity (2b), instuct students 
to use Engl ish to describe the family member and responsibility. 
"I sweep. My father hunts. My mother cooks. My grandmother 
watches the baby." 

In the Role Plays (Variations), have students practice calling 
each other by first name, without using a title. 

Student Background . The focus of some activities will change 
depending on the students' recent experiences. For example, if 
most of the students are in their teens or early 20^ s and have 
been in refugee camps for 5-9 years, it might be more relevant to 
have them compare aspects of their lives in camp with aspects of 
life in the U.S. than to have them contrast 1 ife in their native 
country with American life. Their youth and length of time away 
from their homeland may make discussions about their native coun- 
try more abstract and less immediate. 

Time . The amount of time you spend on each lesson will vary. It 
depends on many factors: the background, ability and motivation 
of the students, the classroom environment and mood, the enthusiasm 
of the teacher, etc. 

Pacing , It is important xo judge when to move on (or stay with) 
a particular activity. Both the a;noi!nt of time and the tempo of 
an activity (how fast or slow it is) are essential aspects of a 
plan. Varying the amount of time and including different paces 
for activities can be effective planning tools. 

Afterwards . After class has finished, write down notes for your 
next lesson plan. Include difficulties that students had with the 
materials, comments on individual students* participation and work — 
and notes on your own performance. 



Read through the sample lesson plan again. 

What makes sense to you? What doesn't? 
Why? Why not? 

How would you plan this lesson differently? 
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Reference to Southeast Asian Regional Curriculum 

The regional competencies reflect the minimum content and skills being 
taught to students at all Southeast Asian Refugee Processing Center sites 
and represent abilities which students are currently demonstrating in 
their classrooms and in test situations. 

The competencies are organized into eleven units and further divided into 77 
individual competencies. The following list shows how and where the units 
in tnis book match those in the regional curriculum. 

SETTLING IN, Book 1 SEA REGIONAL CURRICULUM 

UNIT 

1. Orientation Classroom Orientation (1) 

2. Numbers and Money (New)/Consumerism and Finance (6) 

3. Conmunication Communication (3)/(New) 

4. Time Management Time Management (2) 

5. Home Housing (4) 

6- Health Health and Sanitation (8) 

7. Society Social Roles (9) 

8. Refugees and Immigrants Social Roles (9)/(Npw) 

SETTLING IN, Book 2 SEA REGIONAL CURRICULUM 

UNIT 

9. Community Community Services (7) 

10. Travel and Transportation Communication (3)/Community 

Services (7) 

11. Measurement (New) 

12. Shopping Consumerism and Finance (6) 

13. Finances Consumerism, and Finance (6) 

14. Employment Employment (5) 

15. Resettlement Resettlement and Sponsorship 

(10)/The Transit Process (11)/ 
(New) 
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Reference to Books and Materials 

The following books and materials are used as core materials by students 
in the lESL/CO program in Southeast Asia and are distributed by the South- 
east Asia Regional Service Center (SEAESC), Center for Applied Linguistics, 
Manila, Philippines. 

1. Medical Guide and Glossary . Wagner, Christa and Rullo, Janet. 
Portland, Oregon: Indo-Chinese Language Resource Center, 1978- 
1980. (English, Khmer, Lao and Vietnamese) 

2. Oxford Picture Dictionary . Parnwell, E.C. New York, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1978 . 

3. Y our New Life . Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 
T981 . (Chinese, Hmong, Khmer, Lao and Vietnamese) 

4. You're On Your Way . Bangkok, Thailand: Ford Foundation, 1980. 
(English, Hmong, Khmer, Lao and Vietnamese) 

The following books and resource materials are widely used by teachers 
participating in the lESL/CO program in Southeast Asia: 

1. Cultural Orientation Resource Manual . Volumes I and II. Washington, 
D.C. : Center for Appl ied Li nguistics , 1982. Revised edition, 1985. 

2. Writing Back: Letters From Refugees in the U.S . Riddle, Tom. 
Bangkok, Thailand: The Experiment in International Living, 1985. 

3. Cultural Notes . Richardson, Carol. Galang, Indonesia: 1982. 

4. Refugee Reports . New York, New York: American Council for 
Nationalities Service. (Bi-weekly publication) 

5. The ESL Miscellany . Clark, Raymond C, Moran, Patrick R. and 
Burrows, Arthur A7 Brattleboro, Vermont: Pro Lingua Associates, 
1981 . 

6. Jazz Chants . Graham, C. New York, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1978. 

7. Everything In Sight . Ligon, Fred. Bangkok, Thailand: The 
Experiment in International Living, 1985. 

8. America^ In Sight . Ligon, Fred. Bangkok, Thailand: The 
Experiment in International Living, 1983. 
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Additionally, the "Culture" sections inlessonsin the following books have 
been helpful to teachers: 

Opening Lines , Ligon, Fred. Bangkok, Thailand: The Experiment 
in International Living, 1983. 

Shifting Gears , Book I and II. Gillespie, Maralyn and Barabesh, 
Igor. Bangkok, ^hailand: The Experiment in ! ntem vtional Living, 
1984. 



For information about titles un- 
available commerically contact: 

The Center for Applied Linguistics 
3520 Prospect Street 
Washington, D.C. N.W. 20007 
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NAME OF STUDENT 
TEACHER 



Total possible score: 54 



Score : Give the student 2 
points if the task was per- 
formed correctly and com- 
pletely, 1 point if the task 
was complete after 2 or 3 
tries and 0 if the student 
was not able to do the task. 



SIMULATION 
FEEDBACK SHEET 



STATION 1 

Did the student: 

1. did* ^ r's phone number? 

2. use pro,. « eetings on the telephone? 

3. ask for an appointment correctly? 

4. tell what is wrong with himself or herself? 

STATIONS 2 AND 3 
Did the student: 

1. introduce himself /herself to the receptionist? 

2. give appropriate appointment infonmation? 

3. write the correct time and day on the appointment card? 

Time 
Day 

4. complete the medical history form correctly? 



Orally 



STATIONS 4 AND 5 



Did the student: 

1. introduce himsel f /hersel f correctly? 

2. give the medica^ istory form to the doctor? 

3. answer the cuHt un "What is wrong?" in ENGLISH? 

4. answer the question "What hurts?" in ENGLISH? 

5. tell "how long" has hurt, in ENGLISH? 

6. follow these directions in ENGLISH? 

1. Sit down 

2. Stick out your tongue 

3. Say "ah" 

4. Cough 

5. Look here/ there 

6. Breathe out/in 

7. Lie down 

7. ask for clarification when needed? 

8. read the bill? 

9. count the change correctly? 

STATION 6 

Did the student: 

1- Uike medicine (dosages) correctly? 

2. know the meaning of the symbols on medicine labels? 

3. count the change correctly? 



Totals 
-384- 



Total 

Total Score 



Total possible 
score: 54 

Compare the students' 
scores to this total 
and to each other's. 
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PERSONAL QUESTIONS 



Where were you born? 

I *d rather not say. 

Where are you from? 

I * d rather not say. 

How tal 1 are you? 

How old are you? 

How much do you weigh? 

I * d rather not say. 

How much rent do you pay? 

I'd rather not say. 

How much do you make? 

I'd rather not say. 

Why are't you married? 

I ' d rather not say. 
Why don't you have children? 

I ' d rather not say. 
Where were you last night? 

I ' d rather not say. 

Why weren't you home? 
Pid you stay out late? 
Did you come home alone? 
Did you have a good time? 
Did you see a good play? 
Did you go to a concert? 

I ' d rather not say! 



Graham, C. Jazz Chants, Rhythms of American English for Students of Eng- 
lish as a Second Language. New York: Oxford University Press, 1978, 
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FURNITURE 53 



^Furniture Children - s ►FurnstureDealers-RetaikccHsfT d) ►Furniture Dealers RetailteONT D 



Toy Cily Agel Cormo Furn Co 
114 Main Ket^..^56 2307 18 Birgo Brat 291-4508 

►Furniture Dealers-Retail 

Abbay Furniture Co ^'^^ " o c. . . 



LOW PRICES 
Second Hsnd Furniture 
in Good,. CorKlit ion 
OPEN 10-5 DAILY 
184 Main Beacon.. 22V0062 



105 Atkinson B Fs.:.257-4302 
DANCO INC 

18 Main Brat 254-5252 



ADERM SHOP CO INC 

Factory-Dutlet 

Hardwood Furniture 

m Main Brat ^442-0688 



Aelly Shop 
211 West Lane__442-0633 



ART DECO 
ALL KINDS OF FURNITURE 
269-884& 47 Main St. Brat 



SCANDINAVIAN 
& 

Conlemporary , . 

furniture 



El 




teak 
oak 

rosewood 

direct imports 

reasonable 
prices 

413 586-3621 

413 245 9554 
39 High St • 
BRATTLEBORO 




Agel 
Cormo 

Furniture Co* 

• Kroehler 
Frigid aire 

9 Bassett 
9 Sealy 

• Simmons 
Furniture 

Frigidaire Appliances 

18 BIRGE 
BRAT 



291-4508 



DUNHAIVI'S FURNITURE INC" 

COLONIAL & MODERN 
.Living Room . Dining Room 

.Bedroom Kitchen Cabinets 

WALL TO V7ALL 
RUGS -CARP ETS -BROADLOOM 
320 Elm Bennington _442-513l 



BOLSTER 

WAREHOUSE 

NEW •USED UNFINISHED 

FURNITURE 

BOUGHT SOLD 
STORAGE 

257-4302 



105 
ATKINSON 
B Fs 



EMERSON'S INC 

52 Elliot Brat 257—7166 

FURNITURE MAKERS 

Rt 12 Walp 445- 5588 

Greenfield Furniture Outlet 

Greenfield Ma .413 773-5343 

HAMILTON INTET^K^RS INC 

377 Main Brat^__ 690-8905 

Pine Tree Table Co 

Vernon Rd Brat 250-4508 

^Furniture Designers 

Brooks William 
Village Rd Alsd 835-6071 

Miller Associate 

104 Atkinson B Fs j»63-3066 

►Furniture-Juvenile 

See Furniture-Children's 

►FurnitUi-e— Mfrs 

Drake Smith & Co 

79 Maple Bristol., _ 453-2311 

Sawyer Bentwood Inc 

32 Island B Fs 463-4734 



1. How many places sell used furniture? 

2. What is the address of Emerson's? 

3. What time is Abbay Furniture Company open? 

4. Where can you find furniture that you must paint yoursp^f? 

5. Where might you shop for a baby's crib? 
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ADDRESS WORKSHEET 



Make complete addresses out of the followinq inforTiiation. 

Address blank envelopes correctly using the addresses you compose h'^re, 



Harris | [ and ! | Pennsylvania 



Marvin Miller 1 1 Phil adel phia 



'52S] \ Alicell 1913311 Lane 



Chicago ir8tTnrB4ni 60600 



Mark [I N. 1 1 Illinoin | Mr 



STI 1 Apt, 1 1 Kemo j r711 11 St, ] 



Correct Address: 

Alice and Marum hiUer 

525 Harris UeiYie 

FViUadlelphia , T^nne^vania \^ \33 



Correct Address : 



N,W, 1 [Jones 1 1 Orange Grove 



Blvd, ir06T2^1 Dr, ( [TaI 



THcazar I riTl I Sandra 



BO)n [llNl pTlrs; 



Woodland 


Smith 


and 










97642 Mr. 


111811 


P.O. 



Correct Address: 



Correct Address: 



' rio s Amigo^l 1755 
UriVeirCAni 94332 



Brady || Santa MesHll Carol 



' Arizc~ ( Stan ' riEK 



Maple ] i Wildwest] | Jenkins 



I 62409 irJfTll 80061 rsTT 



Correct Address 



Correct Address: 
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How are ^ ? I ijcju uer^ much. 
I tHitK atxRifc ijou a loc. -Houl '6 ij^ur new j<5t^7 
3a jjtfu like 4flur l90d->9 Unxart^air respsiiAiWUfa'esr? 

I'm. gUH womin^y at drew 2<iop. 
TbrxTrotj I'll scatC rmi.vjkcaucn.X'iu ven^ 
cjcdted. '^'U no/er^^'MC59 wwcre lb. ^i^^. 
I 'm "to the r7iourtCB;n6 6a wne/ 

rukiruv. arvxJWt Oe a ice of ftin . l uiiki 
.iou ; too. 

jjhcn i acc, vaa^ -rrorv nuj^ trip ^ I '\l uinCe 
llou another letter tellf»ig. ucu all at?ouC. nu^- 

Sleaze wrife lonen ^ou nave the t::ni£ I 
Karevi 



OFFICIAL LETTER 



614 W. 33rd Street 
San Roberto, CA. 97700 
June 20, 1985 



Director of Admissions 
State University 
75 Old Gold Road 
Lookout. CA. 9700" 



une Direct 



-missions: 



I am in L in learnino about your undergraduate 

program in Physics. While in high school, I studied basic 
physics as v#ell as chemistry and mathematics. I graduated 
from high school in 1975. 

I would Like to receive information about course 
offerings, admission requirements and financial aid. 

Thank you very much for j .ur attention. 

Sincerely, 



Jose Rodriquez 



OFFICIAL LETTER 



2889 Sunnyside Street 
Longwood, GP.. 3A492 
August 10, 1985 



Ms. Lois Penn 
Collins Elementary School 
19 Northridge Road 
Easton, GA. 39616 

To Ms. Penn: 



I am writing in response to your advertisement 
in the Easton Journal for a teacher's aide at Collin: 
Elementary School. T am interested in applying for 
that position. 

My resume is enclosed. It describes my ex- 
perience as a translator and teacher *s aide in a 
refugee camp in Southeast Asia. 

I would like to meet with you to talk about 
the Job. Please contact me at the telephone niinber 
listed on my resume. 

I look forward to hearing from you. 

Sincerely, 



Tea Ung 



End. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS ORDER 

MAIL OR DELIVER TO "OST C :e OR Oi.u ADDRESS 



To POSTMASTER 

City 

State 



THIS ORDER PROVIDES for 
the forwarding of First- 
Class Mail and all 
parcels of obvious value 
for a period not to 
exceed 1 year. 


Print or Type (Last Name, First Name, 
Middle Name) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS IS FOR: 

□ Entire Family 

en Individual Siqner Only 

'"Ot FVl .MEWSPAPERS 
:aI AGAZINES for 90 DAYS. 

□ no □ YES 


(/) 

Q) 
X3 

o 


No. and St., Apt., Suite, P.O. 
Box or R.D. No. (In care of) 

jst Office, State and 7 Code 


New Address 


No. and St., Apt., Suit, P.O. 
Box or R.D. No. (In care of) 

Post Office, State and ZIP Code 


USPS USE ONLY 

CLERK 

CARRIER 

ENDORSEMENT 


CARRIER ROUTE NUMBER 


Effective Date If temporary. Expira- 
tion Date 


DATE ENTERED 


Sign Here 


Date Signed . 



AFFIX 
FIRST 
CLASS 
POSTAGE 
IF MAILED 
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TIME MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 

a. You have a job at the SO SO Lock Factory. You must be at work at 
8:00 a.m. It takes 25 minutes by bus to get to work. You must take 
a bus. Two buses that will get you to work stop near your house. 
One comes at 7:15 a.m. and the other comes at 7:35 a.m. 

What time does the 7:15 bus What time does the 7:35 bus 
arrive at SO SO? . arrive at SO SO? . 

Which bus must you take to work? Why? 

b. You told an American friend you would meet her after work at 
Jane's Restaurant. You get off work at 5:00 p.m. When you finish, 
you must punch a time card, collect your belongings and walk down 
three flights of stairs. If it takes you 15 minutes to walk to the 
restaurant from your place of work, what is a good time to plan to 
meet this American friend at the restaurant? . 

What time do you leave your What time will you probably 
place of work? . get to the restaurant? . 

c. You must go to the denti:>t before you report to work. Your dentist 
appointment is at 8:30 a.m. The dentist said it will take half an 
hour. 

It takes 40 minutes by bus to get to work from the dentist. One bus 
comes at 8:55 a.m. The next bus comes at 9:15 a.m. What tine will 
you get to work? . 

d. Your daughters usually sleep 12 hours a night. If you put your 3 
year old child to bed at 7 p.m., what time will she wake up? 

e. Your husband finishes work at 4:30. It takes him 10 minutes to walk 
home. You must leave for work at 5:30. It will take you about 45 
minutes to prepare dinner and you want to eat dinner together. What 
tine will you eat dinner? What time will you begin cooking? 
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1 Bedroom Apartment Furnished. 
Quiet. No pets. $320/month. 
Please call 639-0042. 



House with yard. 3 Bedrooms. 
Close to school. $490/month + 
utilities. 794 El on Street. 



811 Green Road #4 Big 2 bed- 
room apartment. $350/month 
plus security deposit. No 
pets . 



Apartment. New. Utilities and 
furniture included. $420/morith 
964-0333. 



Available May 1st. 2 bedroom 
house near bus. Unfurnished. 
$290/month .+ utilities and 
deposit. 297-7792 



3 bedroom apartment near park. 
Pets O.K. unfurnished. 648 
Black Lane #32. 



1. What different kinds of housing are advertised? 

2. What information is missing about the apartment on Black Lane? 
How can you get that information? 

3. How many of the places mention a deposit? 

4. If you have a dog, which places won't let you move in? 

5. If you have four children, which place would you choose? Why? 

6. If you need to move by April 15th, which place would not be good 
for you? 
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RESIDENTIAL 
RENTALS 
Furnished/ 
Unfurnished 

induding: Homes/ 
Condos / Apartm&nts / 
Duulexes 



£AGL£ ROCK S325. IbO. Stove 
Tefng. dishMhr. cenrri air/heai 
Iblk to snopoine and buses. 2 
mature oersons. ref. req'd. For 
aooL call: 213/25»4520 9»-6d 



CLOSE TO 



♦•6 ROCK S3eo uo turn Ipr^i/c, 
^oooLN^ aU.no oeL213-257«4516 
FAIRFAX & Meirose S375/mo 
unturnished. Lower IBd. nuly 
4]ecorated & carpeted, drapes, 
icaroort 213/653^90 h> 
HANCK PK «7B Snej^Fynj.gtils 




L.A. 1 BDR. Bachelor StuOio. I 
n • $350 fno. furn. MANOARIM 
I t REALTY 818/571-0234 
LA S2S0 Nuly OgCOTd S6L3ty. 
::water Mid^Frie^ S CoimiPM 
> Ave 213y382>ID86 or 4g2>S176. 

^ gANSCO 213 /806-a>l fe^ 
«$30O-<i^5?. 



REDUCED RATES 

* Na Lease Required 
^ Beautitul Singles, 
1 & 2 Bedrooms 
ir Furnished or uniumislied 
* $1 million in recreation 
A!i new fitness centers 



1. P tKO A r - » >7»vUP-tagOO.O 



1120: 



ss>utva>A 



213/384-1444 

Sorry, no pets 
lels open daily 



Models 




HAMCK WC «7B Snel HOT Ma Cozy %iudU>^ W.^ttecent 
POOLtndTY.nr pIc^13/467-7062 t Sob. Utf l. p3. iyi8%8MI93 



* SPACIOUS 
APARTMENTS * 

1 MONTH FREE RENT 

ON 1 YEAR LEASE 
1 BOMS FROM $440 

REDECORATED 

• Drapes •Carpets 

• Pool •AirCond 

Close to stiop'K & transprt'iT ; 

8845LANGDON- 
818/893-9970 ^ 

r Uis/C0ZYta ];«i««>«;^13i^656-5205 
SILVERLAKE «37B^ Utll mcirhrf 



1- If you were single and wanted to live in a house, which place might 
you choose? 

2. How much is the one bedroom unfurnished apartment that has carpets, 
drapes and a pool? 

3. If you and your spouse were over 35 years old, your children didn't 
live with you and you had a small dog, which apartmsnt might you 
rent in Eagle Rock? Why? 

4. Which apartment might be good for a single young man? Why? 

5. Which would cost you more for one year, the apartment in Sepulve«"la 
or the $375/mo. apartment in Silverlake? 

6. If you had 3 children and you looked at these advertisements, which 
places would you consider? 
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VOCABULARY AND ABBREVIATIO :r, : HOUSIMR AHVERTISEMEMTS 





appliances 


N. 


North 


M M ^ 

oippt • 


appointment 


N.E. 


Northeast 


apt. 


apartment 


nr. 


near 


ba. 


bath 


N.W. 


Northwest 


Ddrm. or or. 


bedroom 


occ. 


occupancy 


I_ T _i 

bldg. 


bui Iding 


priv. or pvt. 


private 


Dl k. 


block 


R.E. 


real estate 


bsmt . 


basement 


ref . 


references 


u/ a ur cen. dir 


central air conditioning 


req. 


required 


condo . 


condomi ni um 


rm. 


room 


dm. 


dini ng 


S. or So. 


South 


dp IX. 


dupl ex 


schls. 


school s 


E. 


East 


S.E. 


Southeast 


elec. 


el ectric 


Sec. Dep. 


security deposit 


elev. 


elevator 


shpng. 


shopping 


exc. or excel . 


excel lent 


S.W. 


Southwest 


F. 


fee 


trans. 


transportation 


Fam. 


family 


unfurn. 


unfurnished 


fplc. or f irpl . 


fireplace 


utils. 


util i ties 


1 1 r. 

gar. 
gdn. 
ht. 

inc. or incl . 


floor 

garage 

garden 

heating 

included 


w/ or w. 
W. 

W. W. crot 


\ 1 [ 1 u 1 u ucu 1 n 
the rent) 

with 

West 

wa 1 1 - t'n— u/;^ 1 1 

carpeting 


kit. 


kitchen 


yd. 


yard 


Irg. or Ig. 


1 arge 






loc. 


located or location 






lux. 


luxury 






mod. 


modern ' 







This is not a complete list. Sometimes people make up their own abbre- 
viations to save space. 
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RENTER'S AGREEMENT 
LANDSLIDE RENTAL COMPANY 



1 . The renter. 



3. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



full name 
full address 



will move in to the unit 
on 



month 



day 



year 



with monthly rent at 

Rent is payable to LANDSLIDE RENTAL COflPANY on the first of each month. 
A $10.00 fee will be charged for each day. If the rent has not been 
paid by the fifth of the month. 

A security deposit equal to one month's rent must be paid before the 
renter moves in. 

The security deposit will be returned when renter leaves provided 
renter does not break the agreement, or damage property. 

The renter is responsible to keep the apartment clean. 
Trash must be disposed of properly. 
No oil or solid foods may be put down the sink. 

The company will make repairs of toilets and sinks unless misused. 
No pets (animals) are allowed in the apartment. 

The renter is responsible for the control of his/her children. 
The renter must not make loud noises and must respect quiet hours 
after 11 p.m. 

The apartment is rented only to the number of people specified in 
the agreement. 

The company must agree to accept any other people living in the 
apartment . 

Occasional overnight guests are welcome to stay. 
The company asks renters not to smoke in bed. 

The company will clean carpets before renter occupies the apartment. 
The renter will pay for damages done on or in the apartment. 
Normal wear and tear of apartment is not considered damage. 

The renter must pay electric and telephone bills. 
The company pays hoat, water, and qarbaqe-col lection bills. 

The renter must give 30-days notice in writing before moving from 
the apartment. 

8. If renter has a problem or question, he/she should telephone the 
Business Office at 877-3547. 

If you agree to the terms of this Renter's Agreement, please sign below 
and return one copy to the renting agent. Thank you. 



Renter's Signature 



Date 



Landlord s Signature 



Sample Housing Situations 



ERIC 



Is it OK or not OK according to the rules in the renter's agreement? 

* You nay $200.00 as a security deposit. 

* Your children play sr^cer in the living room and the ball breaks a 
window. You notify :he landlord so that he can arrange and pay for a 
new window to be installed. 

* Two friends stay at your apartment for the whole weekend. 

* You have a small bird in a cage n your bedroom. 

* You pay your own telephone bill by check through the mail. 

* You give the garbage collector $100.00 a month. 

* You have a party and invite the neighbors. There is singing and 
danctng. The guests leave by 1:00 a.m. 

* The toilet has been leaking for two days. You call the landlord and 
ask him to send someone to fix it. 

* You plan to move out so you send your landlord a Jetter six weeks 
before you want to leave. 398 
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POLISHING 
CLEANSER 

Keeps your kitchen & bathroom 
clean ! 




NET WT, 21 OZ 

595 GRAMS 




^ STARLIGHT takes off 
tough dirt, tt leaves kitci>en 
and bathroom surfaces 
sparkling. 

USE: 

Apply with wet cloth 
or sponge or sprinkle directly 
onto wet surface • 
Rinse • 



Do not use on 
painted surfaces. 



CAUTION: 



Keep out of contact with 
eyes and mouth* If contact 
occurs , call a doctor 
immediately < 

Keep out of reach of children 
© OK Cleanser Company 



4 GO 
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MEDICAL HISTORY FORM 



NAME: 



ADDRESS: 



"(FIRST) 
(STREET) 



(LAST) 



TELEPHONE: 
OCCUPATION: 



EMPLOYER'S ADDRESS: _ 
INSURANCE: 



(CITY) (STATE) 
DATE OF BIRTH: 

_ EMPLOYER'S NAME: 
WORK PHONE: 



(COMPANY NAME) 



(POLICY NO.) 



Medical History: 
Allergies to Drugs; 



Check the appropriate choice: 

Do you, or have you in the past, suffered from: 

Heart Disease 

Tuberculosis 



Eye Disease or Injury 
Arthritis 



Severe Back Pains 
Ulcers 



Severe Headaches 
Cigarette smoker? 



'ES 



NO 



WHEN 
(DATE) 



How long? 



How many/day? 



Are you currently taking any medicines? 
list: 



Yes 



No If yes, please 



Current Health Problems 



Hospital izations (Reason/Date) 
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Reading a Thennometer 



m|llf l |l i i;i}\'ll l g 



i.iiniiiiiiiuiiiii^iiiniliiiiinniMiiiu MiinTi ^ 

iiii HiMi| i nnMH |i i i i | mn iiii| — — ■ 
lot io» 'Qfc iafi_£_ 



- What temperature does this thennometer show? 
Does the person have a fever? 



,.,,t1^^^^^^^ttt| ii(i|iiii|iMiiiiiiiiiii|iiniiii n|»ni| ' -7- 
■^f lao lot iQ» tOfc iQQ F 



- What temperature does this thermometer show? 



Is this an infant thermometer or one for adults? 













c 
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Mark the normal adult temperature on this thermometer. 
What is it? 
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TEACH YOUR CHILDREN 



You who are on the road 

Must have a code that you can live by. 

And so, become yourself 

Because the past is jur>t a goodbye. 

Teach your children well. 

Their father's hell will slowly go by. 

And feed them on your dreams. 

The one they pick's 

The one you'll know by. 

Don't you ever ask them why. 
If they told you, you would cry. 
So just look at them and sigh. 
And know they love you. 

And you of tender years 

Can't know the fears 

That your elders grew by. 

And so, please help them with your youth. 

They seek the truth 

Before they can die. 

Teach your parents well. 

Jheir children's hell will slowly go by. 

^And feed them on your dreams. 

The one they pick' s 

The one you'll know by. 

Don't you ever ask them why. 
If they told you you would die. 
So just look at them and sigh. 
And know they love you. 



by Crosby, Stills and Nash. 
Original copyright by 
Warner Brothers. 
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YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 



Refugee family 

(saioe ethnic group) ; mother , father , 
grandmother two teenage sons, one 10- 
year old daughter, one 7 year-old son 




American family 
mother, father, grandfather, 
2 teenage daughters. 



Refugee Family 
(different ethnic group) 
mother, father, three 
daughters. 



Single American nan 



1. 
2. 

3. 



Draw pictures of your family members in "your house, 

Choose a neighbor to have as your friend. 
Which one did you choose? 



List four things you will do to make friends with that person; 
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AN INVITATION 




Please come to a 



given by .y^ytctjat^ i cMoM, Ajx/vJi, 



on 



at ZPfi 



Time : 



S-.30 PM. 



'%e. ib^ ^^^^ 
R.s.v.P. ^gy- 07(9s3 
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STATE OF EDEN 



Certificate of Marriage 



1 Hereby Certify Tiiat: 

jp^^am^i^^,,/^^ 

Bridegroom 

-^Tk^. 



and 




of 



of. 



Bride 



Were United by Me in 

Holy Matrimony 

In Accordance with the Laws of the State of fcden 



on the 



day of . .. ..^..^f^r?^^. 19 . . 



y^f^fff^-^^o^/c^^ 

Signature C^f?:^.^4^. . . <^^^l<'^?^^<7^ 



. at . 



Eden 



Signature. 




fficial : 



Signature 0 
Official Title ',M/M/.^T^R 
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AMERICA 



Puerto Rico, my heart's devotion. 
Let it sink back in the ocean. 
Always the hurricanes blowing. 
Always the population growing. 
And the money owing, 
And the sunlight streaming, 
And the natives steaming. 

I like the island Manhattan. 

Smoke on your pipe and put that in. 

I like to be in America. 
O.K. by me in America. 
Everything free in America. 
For a small fee in America! 

Buying on credit is so nice^ 

One look at us and they charge twice! 

ril have my own washing machine. 

What will you have, though, to keep clean?! 

Skyscrapers bloom in America. 
Cadillacs zoom in America. 
Industry boom in America. 
Twelve in a room in America! 

Lots of new housing with more space. 
Lots of doors slamming in our face! 
I'll get a terrace apartment. 
Better get rid of your accent! 

Life can be bright in America. 
If you can fight in America! 
Life is alright in America. 
If you're all white in America! 

LA LA LA LA LA America. 

Here you are free and you have pride. 
As long as you stay on your own side! 
Free to be anything you choose. 
Free to wait tables and shine shoes! 

Everywhere grime in America! 



I think I'll go back to San Juan, 
'l know a boat you can get on. 
Everyone there will give big. cheer. 
Everyone there will have moved here. 



Organized crime in America! 
Terrible time 1n America! 
You forget I'm in America. 



From the movie and play, 
"West Side Story." Original 
copyright by Warner Brothers. 
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Obtaining Phone Service 

There are a number of different companies supplying local telephone service, 
selling telephones, and/or providing long distance service. 

Procedures for obtaining telephone service can vary from place to place 
and can be a two or three-step process. First, the individual must obtain 
a telephone. This can be done by purchasing or renting the phone. Usually, 
over the long run, it is less expensive to buy a quality telephone than 
to rent one. (The individual should be careful when purchasing inexpensive 
telephones. Some evidence indicates that these telephones are of very low 
quality and will not work for a very long time.) Telephones may be bought 
or rented through telephone stores. Most communities will have more than 
one of these stores offering a variety of brands ?nd styles of phones. 
Telephones can also be purchased at department stores, drug stores, hard- 
ware stores, radio stores, etc. 

The second step is to obtain local telephone service. This can be done 
through the local telephone company. There are many such companies 
throughout the United States, but only one in each community. If the 
individual obtains a telephone from a phone store operated by the local 
phone company then he or she may also be able to obtain telephone service 
there. . However, it may be necessary to go to p- separate office to 
obtain service if one's telephone is not obtained from the local telephone 
company. 

The third step is to obtain long distance telephone service. There are 
a number of companies offering this service. At present, the local tele- 
phone company will probably provide its customer with one of the company's 
services automatically, along with local service. However, in the future, 
the local company may let the customer select the long distance company 
he or she wants to use. 

Employee Identification Card : 

Every employee of the telephone company must carry an employee's identifi- 
cation card. When someone comes to your home or office and says he or 
she is from the telephone company, ask to see the identification card. 
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Long Distance Phone Calls: Open-Ended Story 

Mr, Noon is a refuqee who recently arrived in the U.S- He was 
happy to finally arrive in his new home in Portland, Oregon, He was 
also excited because he would be able to make a telephone call to his 
brother who lived in Minneapolis, Minnesota an another call to his 
cousin in Boston, Massachusetts, 

Mr. Noon's sponsor taught him how to make long distance talephone 
calls from his own home. Mr, Noon phoned his brother that evening, and 
told him all about the family, the camp and about the trip to the U.S. 
They spoke for about two hours. He was very happy. Mr, Noon thought 
the telephone was a great invention. 

After he said good-bye to his brother, Mr, Noon phoned h^:s cousin 
in Boston, His cousin was very happy to hear from Mr. Noon after so 
long, Mr, Noon told his cousin all the family news. They spoke for 
45 minutes, 

Mr, Noon telephoned his brother and cousin several times during 
his first month in Portland. At the end of the month, he found a bill 
from the telephone company in the mail. He opened it. The bill showed 
that he must pay the telephone company $185,00 within ten days, Mr. 
Noon was surprised, and he was afraid. 

Questions: 

* Where did Mr, Noon live? 

* Where did his cousin and his brother live? 
(Locate these places on a map,) 

* Why did Mr, Noon think the phone in his home was a great thing? 

* How much was his phone bill? 

* Why was Mr, Noon surprised? 

* Why was he afraid? 

* Why did the telephone company ask him to pay so much money? 



* What do you think Mr, Noon did about the phone bill? 

* What would you do if you were Mr, Noon? 

* How could Mr, Noon have avoided this situation? 
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LONG DISTANCE DIALING RATES 

Itl^^-r^^hfcV^*^'^ IirS ai^e aPPi^oximate. They are included as examples only. 
No tax has been added. (Tax js^ included on customers' telephone bills.) 



Direct-Dial Rates from: 
Apples, Maine to 


Mon.-Fr 

8 AM 


n . ful 1 rate 
- 5 PM 


Sun.-Fri . 
5 PM - 11 PM 


Sun. til 1 5 PM 
Sat. every night 
11 PM - 8 AM 


1st 

minute 


addi tional 
mi nute 


1st 
mi n . 


add 
mi n . 


1st 
min. 


add 
min. 


Boston, MA 


.57 


.37 


.34 


.23 


.22 


.15 


Providence, RI 


.57 


.37 


.34 


.23 


.22 


.15 


New York, NY 


.58 


.39 


.34 


.24 


.23 


.16 


Washington, D.C. 


.59 


.42 


.35 


.26 


.23 


.17 


Chicago, IL 


.62 


.43 


.37 


.26 


.24 


.18 


Denver, CO 


.64 


.44 


.38 


.27 


.25 


.18 


Miami, FL 


.64 


.44 


.38 


.27 


.25 


.18 


Houston, TX 


.65 


.46 


.39 


.28 


.26 


.19 


Los Angeles, CA 


.74 


.49 


.44 


.30 


.29 


.20 


Seattle, WA 


.74 


.49 


.44 


.30 


.29 


.20 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 



How much is a 3 minute phone call to New York at 
4:00 PM on Saturday? 

??*'^n''Sllo'''%f.u^° minute phone call to Los Angeles at 
11:30 PM? (What time will it be in L.A.?). 

How much is a 30 minute call to Denver at 6-00 PM 
on Sunday? 

Is it cheaper to call Miami for 10 minutes on 
Thursday at 9:00 PM or Boston for 10 minutes on 
Thursday at 9:00 AM? 

Is it cheaper to call Washington, D.C. for 30 minutes 
on Sunday at noon (12:00) or for 15 minutes on 
Monday at noon? 
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Problem Situations: Making Choices 



* Your cousin will be arriving from a refugee 
camp this week. You want to know the exact 
date and time so that you can drive three 
hours and meet her at the airport. Your 
aunt (who lives near the airport) is spon- 
soring her. Every time you call your aunt, 
nobody answers the phone, [Send a telegram 
asking your aunt to phone you.] 

* For two weeks, you have been receiving letters 
for someone you don't know, along with your mail. 
[Return the letters to the local Post Office or 
mail deliverer and explain the situation.] 

* In ten days, your friend will get married in 
France. You just found out and want to send 
him your best wishes, [Send a card by airmail.] 

* You want to pay your telephone bill by mail, 
[Buy a money order for the correct amount (at 
the post office) and send it along with the 
correct part of the bill to the telephone 
company. J 

* Next month you will move to another town. 
Your family will stay in the old house. 
[Complete a change-of-address fom for 
yourself only. The Post Office will send 
the mail with your name on it to the new 
address.] 
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CHART: MULBERRY BUSH 




U.^. A. 



HOW MUCM 

IS THE RENT / 



15 IT 



ARE UTILITIES 
IMCLUPEP ^ 




HOIM LONG IS 



HOW MANY 
BEDROOHS ARE 
THEP.E ^ 



NO . 



NO 



MONTH 
TO 

MONTH 



® 



YES 



NO. 



"■■■B 
■ BBB 



1 YEAR 



0_ 



NO. 



YES 



1 YEAR 




YES. 



NO, 



MONTH 

TO 
MONTH 



4 v316 



YES 



YES 



<3 




it 4-00 



1 VE>^R 



NO 



NO 



6 MONTHS 
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LETTERS FROM REFUGEES 
FINDING A PLACE TO LIVE 



a. "Do you know that the landlords will accept 

only two people for a one bedroom apartment and 
we have three people in our family so ws have 
to look for a two bedroom apartment. But a two 
bedrooni apartment costs more than we have. You 
see? That is the reason that I still live with 
my sponsor and keep looking for a one bedroom 
apartment." 

Khmer man (Westford, Massachusetts). 



b. "Last month I was busy moving into a new house. 
It is important to know before moving in if you 
have to pay for the first month's rent, and 
also a security deposit." 

Lao man (Huntington Beach, California). 



c. "I finally found an apartment this week and I 
will move in next weekend. It took me a month 
to find one that I like very much in this area. 
The apartment is very comfortable. The kitchen 
and bathroom are small, but the other rooms are 
big and I like the neighborhood. Do you know 
how much for the rent? I only pay $280 a month 
including gas and electricity. There is good 
transportation from a nearby subway station 
where I can get to the office from in 25 minutes. 
Also, there are a lot of stores and Chinese res- 
taurants nearby." 

Vietnamese man (Brooklyn, New York). 
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Case Studies: Different Medical Practices 



Jo*s baby had a fever for several days. She kept it wrapped 
in blankets to prevent her child from getting chilled. The 
baby seemed to get weaker and weaker. One day, a neighbor 
noticed and rushed Jo and the baby to the hospital emergency 
room. The doctors tried to unwrap the blankets to be able to 
cool the baby down, "Don't do that," she cried, "You'll 
kill my baby!" Several nurses had to hold her down. Even- 
tually, the baby's fever came down as the doctors cooled its 
body with lukewarm water. 



Mo, who is 35 years old, had been in the hospital for several 
days. His family contacted a spiritual healer (Shaman) from 
his native country. The shaman diagnosed Mo's condition as 
"chicken pox." The American doctors had disgnosed Mo's con- 
dition as something much more serious. The American doctors 
worked with a translator who was a community leader in Mo's 
ethnic group to arrive at a compromise. The shaman could 
perfom some traditional healing practices on Mo if Mo would 
stay in the hospital and also let the American doctors treat 
him. When Mo's conditions worsened, and the shaman and 
visiting members seemed to cause too much confusion and noise 
for the staff, the doctors asked the shaman to leave. The 
doctors also started to take more blood tests, which the 
shaman said would weaken Mo. Mo thought the doctors wanted 
him to die, so he signed himself out of the hospital. His 
life was still in danger. 



For each story, consider: 

* What happened first, next, etc.? 

* When did the conflicts arise? What were the causes? 

* What did Jo or Mo think her or his options 

were at each point? 

* Legally, what options did they have? 

* How could the conflicts be resolved? 
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Case Studies: Operations 



K had been in the U,S, seven months. She was two-months preg- 
nant when she first arrived, so her baby was due any day. In 
the middle of the night, she felt the contractions. This was 
to be her fourth child, so she knew what to expect. Her hus- 
band called an ambulance and they went to the hospital. It 
was a long and difficult labor. The doctor decided to deliv- 
er the baby by a caesarean operation. K's husband had called 
a translator who spoke to both him and the doctor. K's hus- 
band didn't want his wife to have the operation. He became 
extremely upset saying it was unnatural and dangerous and 
would bring bad luck. The doctor said the operation was 
necessary to ensure the safe delivery of the child. 



X was in his 40's. He died one night. People were not ..ure 
of the cause of death. The state in which X lives requiv es 
an autopsy operation to be performed when people die for un- 
known reasons. It is the law. X's family did not want the 
operation done. X had died. They felt it was final. Why 
disturb his body, soul and spirits by cutting him oper'^* 
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USING MEDICINE SAFELY 

Follow all directions on the label. Read and understand the proper do- 
sage and the "warning" or "caution" listed. If you don't know how to 
use a medicine, don* t use it until you get proper instructions from 
someone^ Ask a friend or pharmacist for assistance. Store all medi- 
cines where appropriate (e.g. some need to be refrigerated) and keep 
them out of children's reach. 

Non-prescription Drugs : 

Do not use drugs for a long time without the supervision of a doctor. 
If you think you have a side effect from the drug, consult a doctor. 
Never take medicine while you're pregnant without a doctor's permission. 
Don't take more than one drug at a time without checking with a doctor. 
Consult a doctor about drinking alcohol when you are taking medicine. 

Prescription Drugs : 

Never share prescription medicine with anyone else. The doctor has 
prescribed strong medicine specifically for you (your body, your con- 
dition, etc.) and that medicine might do harm to another person if it 
is not needed or if that person has a different condition or is taking 
other medication. Always finish taking the prescription medicine even 
if you start feeling better. You may feel better, but your body may 
not be completely healthy yet. If the doctor says to take the medicine 
for 10 days, take it for ten days. If you think you have a side effect 
from the drug, consult your doctor immediately. 

Non-prescription Drugs: Prescription Drugs: 




CORNER PHARMACY 
123 Old Bend Street. Now Haven. Conn. 
NO. 29823 Or. Glenn 



Take 1 tablet 3 times a day before nneals. 



500 mg. jKEEP OUT Ot= REACH OF CHILDREN] 



May refill 1 tinie Aramyke 



John Quinn 
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USING THE THERMOMETER 

A themometer is used for measuring temperatures. When you find that you 
or someone in your family has a very high temperature, or has had s slight 
temperature for many days, you know you should see a doctor right away. 
In the U.S., thermometers measure temperatures in Fahrenheit degrees. The 
temperature is taken rectal ly for babies and children and orally for older 
children and adults. Temperatures are not taken under the arm because the 
measurement is not considered reliable. 

* Preparation: Clean the thermometer with soap and 
warm water (rinse it well) and rubbing alcohol 
before use. Hot water may break the thermometer. 

* After Use: Clean the thermometer after use with 
soap and warm water and rubbing alcohol. Store 
it out of children's reach. 

* Tc Temperature: Shake the thermometer down 
(dc touch the tip) until it reads below 96°F. 
Place the thermometer under the tongue for 5-7 
minutes. Read the temperature. 

* Temperature Range: 
98.6°F nonnal 

99°-100° — slight fever; keep checking 
101°-102° fever; if it continues for a few days 

see a doctor; if a child has this fever, 

see a doctor, 
over 102° — see a doctor immediately 
over 103° — Emergency! go the hospital 




i ii H.i i i |i uH ii ii | inu ii mu i i | n ii Mi i i| 
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TREATING A FEVER. Aspirin, bed rest and drinking liquids may reduce a mild feve 
A child with a high fever should rest in bed, drink liquids and be dressed 
lightly. It can be dangerous (increase the fever) to wrap a feverish child 
in many clothes or blankets. Wiping the neck, back, chest, arms and legs 
with lukewarm (r ' ol water can help reduce the fever, too. 
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Professional Mental Health Sen^ices 



Maintaining one's mental health is considered very important in the U.S. 
Most communities have at least one facility at which people can find help 
in times of emotional disturbance. 

It is common for people in the U.S. to seek the assistance of professionals 
in the field of mental health. These are people who have been trained to 
counsel others, and who get paid for their services. These counselors are 
usually "strangers" to the people who come to them for help. The counse- 
lors have made a professional promise not to share personal information 
about their clients with others. 

Some of the mental health provessional s : 

Psychiatrist: medical doctor who specializes in 
' psychological probl ems 

doctor who specializes in psychological 
problems, but is not a medical doctor 

professional who counsels people 
who have psychological problems 

person who can perform same functions 
as social worker, but may also be 
specially trained to help people 
select appropriate jobs, schools, etc. 

Some communities have mental health facilities designed specifically for 
refugees. Members of different ethnic groups are trained to help pro- 
vide emotional support and guidance to members of their own community. 

The resettlement agency. Mutual Assistance Association or sponsor may be 
able to help refugees contact the people and services they need. 



Psychologist: 
Social Worker: 



Counselor: 
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LETTERS FROM REFUGEES 

MAINTAINING GOOD HEALTH/ EMOTIONAL WELL-BEING 



a. "Especially to the single person, loneliness is really a 
serious problem. Life in the States is so busy that no 
one is free to pay attention to others or to make friends 
with others." 

Vietnamese man (San Jose, California). 



b. "Now it is 12:30 of the first day of the new year. After 
going outside to welcome in the new year I returned to my 
room where a deep sadness caught me. I was deeply touched 
and cried alone. I don't know why I am weak like that. 
Perhaps you haven't experienced the sadness of a man who 
is far away from his family, as I'm doing now. I'm writing 
to you to be consoled and relieved." 

Vietnamese man (Houston, Texas). 



c. "You will understand my emotional feelings when you come 
here. When you first arrive here you will have many com- 
plicated feelings and then later the calm will come. You 
will see that Americans with some exceptions, don't look 
at each other deeply and don't often show kindness to each 
other as [we] do. Every society has its own kind of heart 
and ways of showing feelings. And I haven't met anyone 
here who has the same emotional feelings that I do. The 
shallow expressions that I see here only make me sadder 
and more discouraged. I'm hoping that you will come here 
as soon as possible and then we will talk in a low voice 
sharing the deepest corners of our hearts. It is so hard 
even to find one friend here, so we will be friends to 
each other." 

Vietnamese woman (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania). 



d. "Months went by like the blink of an eye. I could not be- 
lieve that I have been here nine months already. I cannot 
wait to tell you that I passed... my entrance test for... 
junior college... I am so excited and so happy that I have 
never had these feelings before. It seems that the sun 
has started to shine in my life." 

Khmer woman (Muskogee, Oklahoma). 
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CASE STUDIES: FAMILY HEALTH 

Family Wo: 



Mr. and Mrs. Wo and their 4 children live in a 2- bedroom apart- 
ment. Three children sleep in one bedroom and the infant 
sleeps in the parents' room. When it's hot outside, the Wo 
children take a bath every evening. When it's cold outside 
they take a bath two times a week (to save water). Neither 
Mr. or Mrs. Wo drinks liquor. Mr. Wo smokes only one pack of 
cigarettes a day. The kids wear heavy sweaters and gloves 
during the winter. They run home from school quickly so they 
don't need boots or hats. They usually have hamburgers or 
other meat for dinner. Mr. and Mrs. Wo both like to cook. 



^3 




Family Ho: 



Mrs. Ho and her three children live in a 2-bedroom house. The 
three children sleep in separate beds in one room. The child- 
ren take their own baths every day. Mrs. Ho doesn't let the 
children eat sweet candies. They usually have rice and vege- 
tables and fish or chicken for dinner. Mrs. Ho doesn't smoke 
ordrink. She sits at home and watches television after the 
children go to bed. The kids wear gloves, hats, boots and 
heavy clothing in the winter. They spend a lot of time 
playing in the snow. 
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Ovulation : 
Menstruation: 

Fertil ization: 

Conception: 
Impl antati on : 



TERMS 

The production and discharge of eggs from the ovary. 

The periodic discharge of blood and other matter from 
the uterus, usually every four weeks. 

The act of sperm and egg joining to prepare the egg for 
implantation. 

The act of becoming pregnant. 

The act of the fertilized egg becoming set in place in 
the lining of the uterus. 



REPRODUCTIVE ANATOMY 



FEf^LE 



MALE 



FAtLO»»IAN TUBE 




OVARY 




SPERM. 



-TESTES 
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CONTRACEPTIVE METHODS 



METHOD 


HOW IT WORKS 


ADVANTAGES 


DISADVANTAGES 


CAUTION 


OBTAINING IT 1 


Condom 

(prohylactlc, 
rubber) 


Unrolled from package 
onto erect penis 
before intercourse. 
Prevents semen from 
entering vagina. 


readily avail- 
able; inexpens- 
ive; no side 
effects; pro- 
tects against 
venereal dis- 
ease; highly 
effective 


may Interrupt 
love-maki ng 


Use each condom 
only once. 
Extend condom a 
little beyond 
the penis to 
catch the semen. 


purchase directly 
in a pnarmacy or 
or supermarket. 


Diaphragm 


Spsnnicidal cream or 
jelly is placed in 
shallow flexible cup 
(diaphragm). Dia- 
phragm is Inserted 
into vagina covering 
the cervix. Prevents 
semen from entering 
uterus . 


usually no side 
effects; lasts 
1-2 years; 
highly effective 


may interrupt 
love-maki nq 
additional 
spermicidal Jelly 
or cream must be 
added before each 
additional act of 
intercourse. 


Be remeasured if 
you lose orgain 
more than ID lbs. 
Leave diaphragm 
in place 6-8 
hours after 
intercourse. 


get rr sured by a 
doctor or nurse, 
obtain a prescrip- 
tion. Fill pre- 
scription at phar- 
macy. 


Vaginal 
Spermicides 
(cr*eam, supposi- 
tories, foam) 


Inserted in a measi.red 
amount into vagina 
before intercourse. 
Prevent sperm from 
entering the uterus. 


readi ly avail- 
able; inexpens- 
ive; usual ly no 
side effects. 


possible side 
effect: 
allergic 
reaction 


Insert before 
each act of 
intercourse. 


purchase directly 
in a pharmacy or 
supermarket. 


lUD 

(interuterine 
device) 


Inserted by a doctor 
into the uterus. May 
cause changes in the 
uterus which prevent 
a fertilized egg rrom 
implanting. 


can be left in 
a long time; 
highly effective 


some women expel 1 
the lUD naturally. 
Sp*^ possibl e side 
effects: vaginal 
bl eeding, 
cramp i ng 


Check (feel) the 
lUD strings 
every monch to 
its placement. 


Must be inserted 
and removed by a 
medical practi- 
tioner , 


Pin 

(oral contracep- 
tive) 


Different types of 
pills work different- 
ly: 

• stop development of 
egg 

- prevent sperm from 
reaching egg 

- change uterine 
lining 


highly effect- 
ive; simple and 
convenient . 


some possible side 
effects: weight 
gain, depression 


Take every day. 


Ob'^ai n a prescrip- 
tion after a com- 
plete physical 
examination. Fill 
order at pharmacy. 


Natural /Rhythm 
Method (Calendar, 
mucus discharge 
or temperature) 


Avoid having inter- 
course during 
fertile periods. 


No contracept- 
ives to buy. 
No side effects. 


There is no abso- 
lutely sure 
method of 
determining 
exactly when a 
woman will be 
fertile. 


Learn the method 
you choose care- 
ful ly and com- 
pletely. 





♦Note: The above chart presents an outline of information about methods of contraception. It is recommended that 
people consult with a physician before choosing one method in order to find out about all their options and 
possible advantages and disadvantages, 
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I.U.D. 



Family Planning: Tic-Tac-Toe Questions 

Community CI inic 

1. Would family planning services 



1. Do you need to replace the 
I.U.D. every month? (NO) 

2. If the doctor removes the 
I.U.D. , can a woman become 
pregnant? (YES) 

Diaphragm 

1. Should the diaphragm be 
inserted and removed by 
a doctor? (NO) 

2. Should the diaphragm be 
used with a spermicidal 
cream or jelly? (YES) 

Condom 

1. Is the condom most effective 
when used with spermicidal 
foam? (YES) 

2. Are condoms available in 
supermarkets? (YES) 

Steril ization 



1. 



2. 



Is a tubal ligation generally 
effective in preventing 
pregnancy? (YES) 

Does a man have to stay in 
the hospital for a few days 
after a vasectomy? (NO) 



be cheaper here than at a 
private doctor's office 
(generally speaking)? (YES) 

2. Might they perfom steriliza- 
tions here? (YES-they might ) 

Pill 

1. Should the pill be taken every 
day? (YES) 

2, Is it OK to share contraceptive 
pills with your sister? (NO) 

Pharmacy 

1. Can you get an I.U.D. at a 
pharmacy? (NO) 

2, Can you get a diaphragm at a 
pharmacy? (YES-with a doctor's 
prescription) 

Family Planning Clinic 
1, Might they provide family 



2, 



planning counsel ing services? 
(YES) 

Do both women and men go to 
these clinics? (YES) 



Private Doctor 

1. Will a private doctor give 
you a prescription for a 
condom? (NO) 

2. Do some private doctors 
perform sterilizations? 
(YES) 
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CHILDBEARING PROCEDURES 

The following are general procedures used in many American hospitals. 
These procedures are not followed by everyone. REMEMBER, there is 
choice involved in many of the steps. 

* Delivery rooms are kept cool (sometimes air conditioned) 
and brightly lit. 

* A light hospital gown is provided by the hospital. 

* A doctor and nurse(s) will be present during the 
del ivery. 

* The woman lies down on her back on an operating 
table for delivery. 

* A machine is used to check the baby inside the mother. 

* The woman will have her cervix measured at different 
times during labor to check how much it is opening 

up. (The baby will have to pass through this opening.) 

* The woman may choose to take some medication for pain. 

* Some hospitals perform an episiotomy (a small cut to 
w^den the opening of the vagina) to prevent it from 
tearing during delivery. 

* In some cases of complications during childbirth^ 
a caesarean operation may be necessary. 

After delivery the child is measured and weighed. If it is a boy, he 
may be circumcised. A special solution is placed in each eye to prevent 
infection. Sometimes, the baby will stay in a nursery that is separate 
from the mother's room, though usually right down the hall . 

The mother will be offered a cold drink and a shower. She might be 
taken to a recovery room first, or straight to her hospital room. 

The mother should eat well, drink plenty of fluids and get enough rest. 
She should find out from her doctor or nurse what she needs to do. 

Having a child is a major event in people's lives. Their routines will 
change. Their responsibilities may have to be adjusted. It's important 
for the close friends and relatives of the new mother to be sensitive to 
these changes, and to offer to help whenever possible and appropriate. 
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PREGNANCY, CHILDBIRTH AND INFANT CARE 



Jeopardy Game Questions 



Pregnancy 



Childbirth 



Infant Care 



YES-NO QUESTIONS: ONE POINT EACH 



*Are pregnant women 
allowed to continue 
working? (YES) 

*Is it recommended 
that women gain some 
weight during 
pregnancy? (YES) 

*Do pregnant women get 
discounts at the 
supennarket? (NO) 



*Are all boy infants 
circumcised right 
away? (NO) 

*Are hospital 
del i very rooms 
usually kept 
cool? (YES) 

*Are husbands 
required to be in 
the del ivery room 
during childbirth? 
(NO) 



*Do most doctors 
recommend bottle feeding 
new-born babies? (NO) 

*Are immunizations 
available at public 
health clinics? (YES) 

*Should babies have their 
first medical check-up 
when they are between 
ten and twelve months 
old? (N(^-MUCH SOONER) 



LONG ANSWER QUESTIONS: TWO POINTS EACH 



*How often should 
pregnant women visit 
the doctor? (ABOUT ONCE 
A MONTH.) 



*Name three recommended 
practices for main- 
taining the well-being 
of the fetus and the 
woman during pregnancy. 
(REFRAIN FROM SMOKING 
AND FROM DRINKING 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES; 
GET ENOUGH REST; EAT 
NUTRITIOUS FOODS; HAVE 
REGULAR CHECK-UPS.) 



*In cases of compli- 
cation during 
childbirth, what 
might be necessary? 
(A CEASARIAN 
OPERATION.) 



*How soon can the 
parents see the baby 
after birth? (RIGHT 
AWAY. CHECK AHEAD 
OF TIME TO SEE IF 
THE BABY CAN STAY 
WITH YOU INSTEAD OF 
IN THE NURSERY.) 



♦Demonstrate how to 
diaper a baby using a 
doll . Why should 
infants wear diapers? 
(PUBLIC HEALTH REASONS 
WHEN OUTSIDE THE HOME; 
PROTECTION OF FLOORS 
AND FURNITURE AT HOME; 
KEEPS BABY WARM.) 

*How long do women in 
the U.S. breast-feed 
their babies? {xT'S 
UP TO THEM IN CONSUL- 
TATION WITH THEIR 
DOCTOR OR NURSE.) 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT AMERICAN FAMILY STRUCTURES 

1. Are all women in the U.S. required to work outside the home? (NO) 

2. Do most people in the U.S. get married at some point in their lives? 
(YES) 

3. Do all American men help with houswork and child-rearing at home? 
(NO) ^ 

4. May a family of 11 people :11 live together? (YES, IF THE LANDLORD 
SAYS 0 • K • ) 

5. Do some elderly people live with their children and grandchildren? 

V Y to ) 

6. Can people leagally have more than three children? (YES, AS MANY AS 
THEY WANT.) v . nmi m:> 

7. Are all children required to leave home as soon as they are 18 vears 
old? (NO) 

8. Do some Americans make their own clothes at home? (YES) 



9. In most two -pa rent .families, do both the mother and the father work 
outside the home? (YES) 

10. Are all children between the ages of 6 and 15 legally required to 
attend school? (YES) 
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Lifestyles: Women In the U.S.* 

Situations: Barbara is married and has two children. She is 28 years old. 

She works as a business secretary. Every morning she drives 
her children to a day care (Renter, She pays someone to take 
care of her children while she is at work. Her husband works, 
too. She and her husband talk about every family decision. 
They like to do things toegether. 

Donna is 55 years old. She has been married three times. 
Her first husband died. She and her second husband are di- 
vorced. She married again in 1981. She has three children 
who are now adults. They don't live with her now. Donna 
works as a school teacher. 

Joy is 31 years old. She is married and has four children. 
She doesn't have an outside job. She works at home. She 
prepares the food, cleans the house, washes the clothes and 
takes care of the children. Her husband works in an office. 
He decides how and where the family will spend their money. 
Joy accepts this idea and enjoys working at home. 

Karen is 45 years old. She has never been married. She has 
no children. She is a medical doctor and works at a local 
hospital. She lives alone in a small apartment. She doesn't 
have time to cook so she usually eats in restaurants. A maid 
comes to clean her apartment and wash her clothes. 

Marian is 30 years old. She is not married. She lives with 
a man. They live in a rented house. They don't have any 
children. Marian is a professional tennis player. She makes 
a lot of money— more money than her boyfriend. She travels 
often to different cities and countries. 

Rose is 33 years old. She was married but her husband left 
home because he could not keep a job. She has six children 
and receives public assistance. She has a small apartment 
in a poor and unsafe part of town. 



* Everythi^ In Sight . Ligon, Fred. Bangkok, Thailand: The Experi- 

ment in Lnternational Living, 1985. 
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Lifestyles: Men In the U.S.* 

Situations: Jim lives with his friend. Bob. Jim is an auto mechanic 
and he works six days a week. He doesn't have much time 
to cook, so he usually meets a few friends in the evening 
and they go out for dinner. Sometimes they cook a simple 
meal together. Jim is 37 years old and single. He likes 
to go swimming or fishing on his day off. 

Bill is 25 years old. He studies electronics at a voca- 
tional training school during the day. He works as a 
waiter at night. He was married for three years and has 
2 children. Now, he is divorced. The children live with 
him. They go to school during the day, and stay at a 
neighbor's house until he comes home each evening. Bill 
hopes to finish school soon, get a better job and have 
free evenings to be with his children. 

Dan is 32 years old. He is married and has one child. 
He and his wife both work. The child goes to a day care 
center from 7:30 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. every day. Dan is a 
school teacher and his wife is a dentist. They have been 
married for 7 years. On the weekends, they usually go to 
visit the child's grandparents. 

Jose is 28 years old. He has been a bank teller for three 
years. He lives alone in a studio apartment. He often eats 
at restaurants because he doesn't know how to cook. Some- 
times his girlfriend cooks dinner for him at his home. 

Ted is 43 years old. He is working part-time as a bgsboy at 
night. During the day he likes to read magazines and watch 
T.V. He is married and has seven children. He plans to have 
a full-time job in the future. His wife stays home, cleans 
the house and watches the children. 

S ammy is a musician. He is 32 years old. He sings and plays 
guitar in restaurants and bars. He lives with his girlfriend 
in a small house. They like to go to movies on Sammy's niaht 
off. 



* Everything In Sight . Ligon, Fred. Bangkok. Thailand: The Experi 
ment in International Living, 1985. 
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Mr. and Mrs. T. came to the U.S. six months ago as refugees. They settled 
in a large city in southern California living in an apartment building with 
many other refugees. Their cousins sponsored them and live in the same 
building. Some of the people in the apartment building have jobs; others 
go to school or stay home. There are many children running around the 
hallways so the doors are always opening and closing. The^T. family knows 
other refugees from their ethnic group. They don't know any others. And, 
they don't know people in the buildings nearby. The T's are busy going 
to work or school during the day and in the evening so they don't socialize 
much with their neighbors. 

* When would the T's see their neighbors? 

* Which ones do they know? Why? 

* If they had children, would they know more people? Why? 

* Do you think they received help from their neighbors 

when they first arrived? 

* How would their relationships with their neighbors 

be if they hadn*t moved near their cousins? 
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J and her four children live in a small house in a quiet section of a 
medium-sized town in the Mid West. The houses in this neighborhood are 
all small, and they are built close together. There is a supermarket 
and a School two blocks away. J works at home watching her neighbor's 
two children every morning. She doesn't have a car. There are'no refu- 
gee families in the neighborhood. 

* Do you think J knows many of her neinhbors? 

Why or why not? 

* How does J get to the supermarket? 

* How do the children get to school? 
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Dy her parents, her husband E and their daughter live in a 2 bedroom 
apartment in a neighborhood with many apartment buildings. E goes to 
work every day. D stays home to take care of her daughter and^ her parents. 
There are a few refugee families in her apartment building. D walks to 
the local market (owned by refugees from her country) when the weather 
is nice. During the winter time, she stays inside all dav and E does 
the food shopping on the way home from work. E attends ESL classes in 
the evening. 

* How often might D see her neighbors? 

* How often miaht she meet people at the local market? 

* How often might E see his neighbors? 
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LETTERS FROM REFUGEES 
NEIGHBORS 



a. 


"During one leisurely afternoon, if you take a walk 
along rows of residential buildings, you'll feel 
lonesome as if you were in a deserted place because 
you'll see that all the doors are closed. Still 
inside, there must be a noisy, bustling household 
which is quite apart from the world outside and 
cannot be intruded upon." 

Vietnamese man (San Jose, California). 




b. 


"The American lifestyle is different from ours. 
Here no one knows anyone else. Americans live 
separately. I lived here about three months before 
I knew who my neighbor was. The weather is cold, 
so everybody stays inside their houses with closed 
doors. The windows are made of glass, but there 
are curtains inside so you cannot see anything inside 
from outside. When you want to go somewhere you just 
get in the car and drive, so you see only cars on 
the streets. Nobody walks to go shopping." 

Vietnamese woman (Santa Ana, California). 




c. 


"You cannot imagine the American life: every house 
closed its doors completely into silence; there is no 
one outside. Although there are many residents along 
the street you can listen to the sound of your own 
footsteps when walking." 

Vietnamese man (San Diego, California). 




d. 


"My neighbors never talk to me even a word, since I've 
been here four months." 

Khmer man (Beaverton, Oregon). 






"I can find no signs that the American people dislike 
the refugees. To tell you the truth, they always 
like and love us so much. They help us all the way, 

too The United States is a great country in the 

world. It .has many large states and every state is 
larger than our homeland. America has many large 
cities, large crowds and a lot of cars. At night in 
the cities it looks the same as it does in the 
daytime. . 

Khmer man (Lawton, Virginia). 
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Index 



Index: Acllwltlcs 

Artifact 
Brainstorming 

Case Studies 

Concentration 
Cubes 

Darts 
Drama 

Field Trip 

Interview 

Jazz Chant 

Jeopardy 

Journal 

Letters from Refugees 

Modeling Clay 
Open-Ended Story 

Paired Activity 
Picture Description 
Picture Sequencing 
Picture Story 
Proverbs 
Puppets 

Quiz 

Rods 

Role Play 



Simon Says 
Simulation 
Skit 
SI ides 

Small Group Activity 



Song 
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Activities 
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Station-to-Station 
Story Line 

Tic-Tac-Toe 

Unexpected Event 
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Video 
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Friends 
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Gifts 
Greetings 

Health 

Health Care (see Medical Care) 
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Hospital 
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